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PARCELS POST. 



Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 

Wednesday, AprilpO, 1910. 
The committee was called to order at 10.30 a. m., Hon. John W. 
Weeks (chairman) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS W. HABDWICE, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE PROM THE STATE OP GEORGIA. 

The Chairman. This meeting has been called to consider what is 

known as the *^ fraternal press bill/' but Mr. Hardwick, who has to 

return to his home Sunday, wished to appear before the committee 

in advocacy of a bill which he has introduced relating to parcels post, 

and I have told Mr. Hardwick that we would hear him comparatively 

briefly upon that subject to-day, so that his remarks may appear in 

the record, as he may not have another opportunity to be heard. 

/; Mr. Hardwick. Mr. Chairman, I thank you and the committee 

[ very much for this courtesy, which I appreciate, and I will be very 

:, brief. There are one or two things that I think I ought to call to 

-7 the attention of this committee in connection with this hearing on 

^- the subject of the parcels post. 

'1 Mr. Chairman, in the first place I desire to direct the attention 

ft: of the committee to the fact that a petition signed by a large number, 
if not a majority, of the Members of the House of Representatives is 
pending before this committee, asking that a hearing be given upon 
this subject, and that the committee take action at this session of 
Congress upon it, with a view of letting the House of Representatives 
vote on the proposition. The petitions were circulated by myself 
and others upon the Democratic side, and were signed by a strong 
majority of the Democratic Members of the House of Representa- 
tives; and they were circulated on the Republican side by Mr. Austin, 
of Tennessee, and others, and while I dx) not know the number of 
signatures obtained there, yet I have been informed that a consider- 
able number of the Members upon the Republican side had also 
signed this petition. 

The Chairman. Allow me to suggest : I do not recall the petitions, 
but I presume they relate to the consideration of the subject as a 
whole, rather than to a special bill. 

Mr. Hardwick. Yes; to the rural parcels-post bills, on this general 
subject; that was the request; that some proposition along the line 
of establishing a parcels post limited to rural routes, snould be 
favorably considered at this session by this committee. They did 
not refer to my bill, or to anybody else's bill, but simply to the 
subject-matter. 
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4 PABCELS POST. 

Now, there are a number of bills pending on that subject, as you 
know, and as you will have occasion to look into more fully when, vou 
come to consider the matter next week; a dozen or more, probably. 
I have one, and I am satisfied that my bill is at least conservative, 
because it follows strictly the departmental reconamendations, and 
provides only for an experimental parcels post confined to rural 
routes; and appropriates, instead of $5,000, as reconunended by the 
Post-Office Departihent, $20,000 for that purpose. The Post-Office 
Department contends that the appropriation of money is not at all 
necessary, and it does not think that it will cost anjrthing to make the 
experiments, and that it can get along all right without any appro- 
priation. But my idea of making the amount of the appropriation 
$20,000 instead or $5,000 is that if it did cost anything, I wanted the 
department to have sufficient money so as to be able to make the 
experiments as general over the country as possible, in order that we 
could arrive at the question as to whether or not this system should 
be estabhshed, with a great deal more certainty and a great deal more 
accuracy than if the experiment were confined to one or two routes, 
or to a few routes, or to a few sections. 

The Chairman. How general do you think the experiment ought 
to be? 

Mr. Hardwick. I think the experiment ought to be conducted in 
at least every State of the Union; or some one route in every State 
of the Union. 

Mr. FiNLEY. You spoke about Mr. Austin, of Tennessee, beii^ 
interested in the circulation of the petitions. Your proposition is 
the same as his, is it? 

Mr. Hardwick. No; he has no bill so far as I know. 

Mr. FiNLEY. When the post-office bill was under consideration, 
he offered an amendment along that line which was ruled out upon a 
point of order. 

Mr. Hardwick. No; I think his proposition provided for the estab- 
lishment of a complete parcels post system, in some form. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I think that his proposition carries an appropriation of 
$20,000; that is myrecollection. 

Mr. Hardwick. Well, I do not know about that. But my proposi- 
tion is simply to follow strictly the lines of the department's recom- 
mendation upon that subject; and, Mr. Chairman, without multiply- 
ing words a great deal, I would like to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to just a sentence or two — an extract — ^from the speech of 
former Postmaster-General Meyer, now Secretary of the Navy, deliv- 
ered at Boston, Mass., October 12, 1907, a speech made upon this 
subject, namely, the rural parcel post. He said, in this address at 
the banquet of the New England Postmasters' Association at Boston: 

I propose to recommend the establishment of a parcels post on rural routes which will 
meet the objections of the small storekeepers ana retailers. This will be a boon to our 
rural population, and to the storekeeper, as the latter can receive his orders by mail 
or telephone ana dispatch the desired merchandise by the rural carrier. The farmer 
will be saved from hitchins up his horse and losing the time for planting or harvesting 
his crops, and it will enable the storekeeper to increase his sales and to meet the 
requirements of modem trade. If my recommendations are adopted, it will cost 12 
cents a pound for the mail order house to send parcels to the rural delivery patrons 
from any city poet-office, while for delivery from the distributing office of the rural 
route, or if mailed by a patron of any rural route for delivery to a patron on the same 
route, or at the distributing post-office of said route, the charge will be but 5 cents for 
the first pound and 2 cents for each additional pound up to Jll pounds, or 25 cents 
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for a package weighing 11 pounds. In Germany the small storekeeper has not this 
advantage in competing with mail-order houses, but he has adapted himself to the 
situation, and in many instances has become the agent in his town, thus supplying 
the people with goods which it is impossible for him to keep in stock without a great 
outlay of money. 

Now, in addition to that, Mr. Chairman, I want to submit to the 
committee certain facts, because facts are wanted by this committee 
more than anything else, and the facts that I submit I have obtained 
from the Post-Office Department in support of this proposition. Of 
course, so far as any expression of views or opinion is concerned, I am 
not seeking to put the Post-Office Department in the attitude of 
indorsing my bin, nor of expressing anjr opinions, excepting so far as 
those opmions are expressed in their official reports made to Congress, 
and in the testimony given by the various executive officers by the 
department to this committee. Therefore, I assume the sole and 
exclusive responsibility for any opinion or expression of opinion con- 
tained in this paper that I want to read to the committee ; but I will 
say that the lacts in it were obtained from the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, and that I have the authority of the officers of the department 
to make the use of them that I am making [reads] : 

BUBAL PABCELS POST. 

There are now in operation throughout the country 41,091 rural routes, served by 
41,008 rural carriers, which cover about 1,000,000 miles of roads traveled daily by car- 
riers, and serve more than 20,000,000 people. The average weight of mail carried by 
rural carriers is 25 poimds, the load rarely exceeding 50 pounds, and then only in 
cases where intermediate oflSces are supplied with mail by carriers. As rural carriers 
are equipped with vehicles, they could without imposing a hardship on them carry 
an additional weight of matter of probably 100 poimds. It is therefore possible to 
offer low rates for a special local rural parcel post for the reason that there beine no 
railroad transportation or exchange from point to point, this operation would not 
involve additional expense, and tne revenue derivea therefrom would be practically 
clear gain. 

The fear appears to exist in some quarters that if a local rural parcels post is author- 
ized at a low rate of postage and an increased maximum weight of matter to be carried, 
it will be inimical to the interests of retail merchants in the smaller towns, and result 
wholly to the advantage of the large mail-order houses and other nonresident business 
enterprises. This fear and the arguments presented adverse to the establishment of a 
local rural parcels post are either due to inaccurate or insufficient information or to 
selfish motives. 

The proposed local rural parcels post, as contemplated in the several bills on the 
subject now pending in Congress, provides that the reduced rates shall apply only 
on merchandise which is generalljr included imder the head of fourth-class matter, 
and some matter now embraced within the third class, at the rate of 5 cents for the 
first pound and 2 cents a poimd for each additional pound up to 11 pounds, or 25 cents 
for a package weighing the maximum of 11 pounds. These rates will apply only on 
matter mailed at a post-office having rural routes, for delivery to patrons on the routes 
out of such office, or to patrons of an intermediate post-office on a rural route out of 
the office of mailing, or from patrons of the routes out of the office, or from patrons of 
of the intermediate post-office on the route, to the local patrons of the office from 
which the routes start. The local residents and patrons only will be entitled to the 
low rates of postage. It will thus be seen that mail-order houses could not take advan- 
tage of the rates, as they are purelv local and apply on local matter only. 

It has been claimed that large mail-order houses would establish agencies on the 
routes, to the great disadvantage of the country merchants, first assembling their 
orders and dispatching them by freight or express to suitable distributing points. 
One of the bills pending in Congress absolutely excludes any such agencies from 
participating in the low rates of postage, but even if such provision is not made, any 
systematic attempt upon the part of a mail-order house to distribute its wares in this 
manner would not only necessitate the payment of freight charges to the distributinjg 
point, and postal charges from the distributing point to the buyers, but would necessi- 
tate the employment of many thousands of local representatives, and the absence of 
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6 PABCELS POST. 

any sort of agents is the principal feature of the arguments made by the mail-order 
houses and larger merchants in accounting for the supposedly low prices of their 
goods. The only way the patrons could be reached by the nonresident merchants 
would be under the present rate of postage on merchandise, which is at the rate of 16 
cents a pound, or 64 cents for a 4-pound package, which is the limit of weight allowed, 
while the local merchant would nave tne advantage of a rate of 5 cents for the first 
pound and 2 cents per pound for each succeeding pound up to 11 pounds, or 11 cents 
for a 4-pound package, with an advantage in the maximum weight allowed of 7 pounds. 
It would therefore cost the nonresident merchant $1.51 more tosend an 11-pound pack- 
age than it would the local merchant. It is obvious, therefore, that, except upon such 
commodities as the mail-order and other large mercantile establishments can now 
profitably sell and transmit through the mails at the rate of 16 cents a pound, they 
could not compete with the local merchants in the delivery of their goods if the local 
rural parcels post were authorized, and instead of proving an injury to the local mer- 
chants it would prove greatly to their advantage in increasing trade. 

The establishment of such a service would prove a great boon to farmers, planters, 
and others on rural routes, because, without loss of time and other inconvenience to 
tiiemselves, they would be able to order household necessities or articles of merchan- 
dise needed in a hurry, by telephone or postal card, and have them delivered by 
rural carrier at a low charge. Furthermore, the institution of the system, with the 
increased revenues which it would produce, would serve to very materially reduce 
the cost of rural delivery to the Government and bring it nearer to a self-sustaining 
basis. 

At the rates of postage suggested, if each of the rural carriers now in the service 
should carry an average of five 5-pound packages on each trip, having an aggregate 
weight of 25 pounds and costing 75 cents in postage, the annual income thus derived 
would reach the very considerable sum of $9,442,091. It is believed to be reasonably 
certain that if the establishment of a rural parcel post is authorized at a low rate of 
postage it will not be long before the benefits are so fully recognized by the patrons as 
to cause them to avail themselves generally of this added facility, which will thereby 
very largely augment the postal revenues and bring the Rural Delivery Service near 
to a self-sustaining point. 

Mr. Hardwick. Now, Mr. Chairman, this presents the argument 
so much more tersely than I can present it — the argument in favor 
of this proposition — that I have adopted it as my own. So far as the 
facts are concerned, I think I have the right to state that they come 
from the Post-OfRce Department. So far as the expressions of opin- 
ion, and so forth, are concerned, I, as I have said before, assume the 
full responsibility for them. I think that there can be no reasonable 
objection on the part of anybody who thinks about this matter care- 
fully to the establishment of a strictly rural parcel post; certainly 
there can be none upon the part of the local merchants, for it can 
not hurt them, and it will give a cheap delivery service to every 
country merchant. Certainlv there can not be any objection on 
the part of the country people, who will have their facilities greatlj 
increased and their conditions greatly improved if this system is 
adopted. The system is certainly in the interest of the public 
service when it will add a large amount of revenue to the Post-Office 
Department and to the postal service, which is now suffering from 
a OTetty heavy deficit. 

Those are the facts that I want to present to your committee. 

As I said before, the particular bill that I have pending before your 
committee is less far-reaching than any of the other bills, in that it 
provides only for an experiment. If your committee is not prepared 
at this session, with the present lights upon this subject, if it feels that 
none of the specific plans has been carefully enough thought out and 
worked out, or if the committee feels that it is not prepared to under- 
take the details of that work at the present session, then I do insist, 
with all due respect to the committee and to each member of the 
committee, that the time is ripe and the occasion is hereipr at least 
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PARCELS POST. 7" 

giving to the Post-Office Department authority, which they have 
asked for for years under the last two or three Postmasters-General, 
and especially the last Postmaster-General, to make this experiment, 
so that they can report to Congress exactly what it has accomplished, 
and so that Congress may then decide at its next session whether 
or not they want to adopt this system permanently. I think that the 
section of the country in which I live is demanding at least that much, 
and it does not seem to me that the demand is unfair — the demand 
that you at least give this matter a trial, as the Post-Office Depart- 
ment recommends. 

The Chairman. I would like to ask you two or three questions, Mr. 
Hardwick. If you were entirely responsible for this legislation, 
would you undertake it as is proposed in your bill; that is, experi- 
mentally ? 

Mr. Hardwick. Yes; I would rather do that first, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. You would not be in favor of considering it as a 
general proposition until we had experimented? 

Mr. Hardwick. I am inclined to make that admission, Mr. Chair- 
man, although I favor the general proposition. But I think that if 
I had the responsibility upon me I would say : ' 'Experiment with this, 
and see whether the department is right in its facts and estimates 
about it.'' 

The Chairman. Have jou considered how much we would be 
likelj to have to pay additionally to the present salaries of the rural 
earners if this service were instituted ? 

Mr. Hardwick. I should ,be very glad to have the committee listen 
to me upon that point, if you have time to do it. 

The Chairman. Go right ahead, Mr. Hardwick. 

Mr. Hardwick. I believe that the time has come when we have got 
to increase the carriers' salaries a little more anyhow, and I favor such 
increase. 

The Chairman. I was going to ask why you had come to that con- 
clusion ? 

Mr. Hardwick. Because personally and pohtically the pressure is 
so strong in every one of the rural districts tor the accomphshment of 
that result. The carriers and their friends are asking for it. They 
are pointing out that the cost of living has greatly increased. They 
are pointing out that they have to buv and to keep two horses in 
most cases. They have to maintain their vehicles, and they claim 
that the salaries they gfet, considering the absolutely necessary 
expenses that they have to pay in conducting the business, is so small 
that they can not live upon it. The pressure is getting to be so 
strong upon those who represent rural districts that 1 do not see how 
we can resist it, and I think a reasonable increase is right and proper. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Don't you think that the pressure for increasmg the 
salaries of rural carriers would come irrespective of whether Congress 
passes any parcels-post system or not ? 

Mr. Hardwick. Undoubtedly; I think the pressure is already here. 
It is so strong that everyone who lives in the South knows what it is, 
and most of us bow to it. Of course the pressure, political,* as it is, 
that we are confronted with would not be as strong as it is if the 
people generally did not think that if a man feeds and cares for a 
couple of horses, has to pay for repairs on his vehicles, and does not 
get out of it more than $900 or $1,000 a year, that it is not enough to 
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8 ' PABCELS POST. 

support him and his family, and that it is not a fair scale of wages for 
a great and generous Government to pay to its employees. 

The Chaebman. How would you feel about contractmg this service ? 

Mr. Hard WICK. I think that would be the poorest way on earth. 
I am as much opposed to contracting this service as I would be to 
contracting out the job of Congressman and giving it to the fellow 
who would do it the cheapest, in those cases you nearly always get 
the most inefficient service that it is possible to get. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Don't you think that that would ultimately destroy 
the rural service entirely ? 

Mr. Habdwick. Undoubtedly it would. I think^t^^t any sort of 
a contract system for performing public work of tkxis character is 
about the poorest possible way of doing it. 

The Chairman, ^ut as an individual, if you were going to have 
work of this character done, would you do it as it is done now, or 
would you contract the service ? 

Mr. Hardwick. If I were going into the business of carrying mail ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Hardwick. So far as I am concerned, I would rather take it 
at the present rate of salary. I would prefer rather to have the 
salary tnan the contract system. 

The Chairman. From the standpoint of the Government, don't 
you think the Government would get the work done cheaper, and 
perhaps as well, if it were contracted for ? 

Mr. Hardwick. I would say that it would get it done cheaper, 
yes; but it would be so poorly done that it would break down m a 
very short time, for the class of men that you would get to do this 
work under this plan would be those who would try to do it in the 
cheapest way possible and 

Mr. Gardner. Let me ask you right there, Mr. Hardwick, whether 
that is just theory, or is the result of a common prejudice ? 

Mr. Moon. Would they do it about as well as they do the work 
upon the star routes ? 

Mr. Hardwick. I don't know about that, Mr. Moon. That, of 
course, is the strongest question that can be put upon that side of 
the case, and I would say that the star routes in some localities are 
not giving satisfaction. My office is filled with complaints about 
them, and I never have any such complaints against the rural car- 
riers. The star-route men are undouTbtedly underpaid in a great 
many cases, and the result is that we are not getting as efficient 
service on some of the star routes, at least, as we are upon the rural 
routes. 

The Chairman. Let me suggest right there, Mr. Hardwick, that, 
as chairman of this conmiittee, I have had complaints upon almost 
every subject relating to the postal service during the last six months, 
but I have not seen a single complaint about any of the star-route 
service upon any route. 

Mr. Hardwick. Mr. Chairman, I will say in answer to that, that 
it has only been a week or ten days ago since I had to submit to 
the Post-Office Department a very serious complaint against one 
of the star routes m my district. Of course what there is in it I 
don't know, and I am not undertaking to pass upon that question. 
I am only replying to the suggestion of the chairman. 
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Now, of course I agree with you that if you. contract the rural- 
carrier service out, you would get it done cheaper, but my reply to 
that is that what you would make or save in tne way of cheapness 
would be far more than counterbalanced by the loss in efficiency. 

Mr. Gardner. Mr. Hardwick, my question may not be exactly per- 
tinent, but do you see any way to stop this political pressure, as you 
call it, for increases in officials salaries, no matter what grade of pay 
they reach ? 

Mr. Hardwick. I think so, if you will permit me to answer that 

?[uestion. I do not beUeve that the political pressure that will come 
or this sort '^f increase will amount to anything, would be strong 
enough; that xu would be so weak that anybody could aflFord to disre- 
gard it, if the public generally did not think there was some justice 
and right in the plea for increase. 

Mr. Gardner. Isn't it true that the public have two measuring 
rods ? To illustrate what I mean, and in relation to this particular 
p<)int that I want to suggest, you may appoint your own man any 
time next week to demonstrate what I say. If I offer $3 a day, 
which will not amount to more than $850 a year, for a man and two 
horses throughout the year, or a number of them, taking my own 
district as an example, which is as good as any other, there will be 
fifty applications for every «uch job offered. That woul4 apply to 
a good man, a good double team, expecting to do hard work; and if he 
should receive $3 a day upon the days that he can work, allowing for 
the bad weather, I should say that I could secure 100 men with teams, 
just as good as that of the rural carriers, and more reliable in most 
instances, as I know from past examination; that 100 men would 
apply for those jobs. And the same public that are pressing for the 
increase of rural carriers' salaries would throw the township commit- 
tee out of office if it gave those contracts as liberally as they are now 
performed by rural carriers. 

Mr. Hardwick. I am inclined, without indorsing in the whole the 
sentiment that you express, to agree with you, that our people do 
not watch the federal expenses as closely as they do the local and 
the state expenditures, and the reason for that is'the indirect system 
of taxation that we have. They do not see any federal collector 
coming around; they do not feel the tax as they do the other taxes 
which are levied more directly and collected directly. 

,Mr. MuRDOCK. Now, just there, Mr. Hardwick. You speak of 
indirect taxation with respect to the pay of rural carriers. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the rural carriers are paid by the most direct taxes, the 
tax upon first-class matter or letters. 

Mr. Hardwick. But, after all, even if the people pay the tax to 
the Federal Government in the form of what they pay for postage 
stamps, they do not realize that that is such a direct tax. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Possibly not, but the fact remains that the rural 
carriers are paid through the most direct system of national taxation. 

Mr. Hardwick. The rural carriers are paid out of the Federal 
Treasury, and the Federal Treasury gets the money from the Post- 
Office Department with which to make those payments. The Gov- 
ernment gets something from the customs service, something from 
the Internal-Revenue Service, something from the public lands, and 
something from other sources. But the people, however, do not see 
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the federal tax collector coming around, and therefore they are not 
quite as rigid in their scrutiny of the federal expenditures and appro- 
priations as they are with respect to their local expenditures and 
appropriations. 

Mr. MtTRDOCK. Undoubtedly they are not. 

Mr. Hardwick. We have got to increase somewhat, in my judg- 
ment, the salaries of these carriers. The Post-Office Department 
calls attention to the fact that the establishment of this strictly rural 
parcels-post system will give you a large amount of revenue with 
which you wifl be. able to make that increase, and at the same time 
reduce the deficit as applied to the Post-Office Department gener- 
ally, and make the rural routes self-sustaining. 

Mr. Fassett. I would like to ask Mr. Hardwick if he has ever 
estimated the increase of business on the rural delivery routes of these 
particular parcels ? 

Mr. Hardwick. I am sorry that the gentleman was not here when 
I opened my statement, for then I suomitted some facts from the 
Post-Office Department upon that line. 

Mr. Fassett. Very well; I will not ask you to go over them again. 
But it seems to me that there would not be very much of an increase 
along the rural routes in thinly settled districts, while in the districts 
such as those suburban to the large cities, for instance, on Staten 
Island and Long Island, there would be a very large amount of 
increase; and I was wondering if the advocates of the system are 
overestimating the amount of Dusiness to be drawn out of the hills. 

Mr. Hardwick. I will say to my friend from New York that the 
proposition that I am urging before this committee does not go 
further than the experimental establishment of this system so that 
we can find out absolutely what the facts are upon all of these ques- 
tions before we undertake to establish the system permanently. In 
other words, I realize the force of the gentleman's suggestion, and so 
does the department; and I am planting myself to-day where the 
department nas planted itself for three years or more, simply on the 
proposition to let them experiment upon this matter, and let them be 

Erepared to answer from actual experience just such questions as my 
iend from New York has brought up this morning. The Post- 
Office Department itself thinks that the amount of money appro- 
priated is absolutely immaterial, because they say they will be able 
to 'conduct the experiment without any expense. 

Mr. Fassett. It was not so much the amount of money, as how 
many routes 

Mr. Hardwick. I think that the department ought to be required 
to make the experiments generally, so that they will meet every local 
condition. 

Mr. Fassett. And your experiments would be simply experimental 
as to time, but as to the extent which it would be when complete 

Mr. Hardwick. It would simply authorize the Post-Office Depart- 
ment to undertake generally over the country, and put in, for the 
time being, this system, according to the rules and regulations made 
by it, and see how it works. After it has made this experiment it 
should tell Congress the result, and then leave it to Congress as to 
whether it shall be continued or no^. 

The Chairman. Mr. Hardwick has already stated that he thought 
the experiments should be tried on one route in each State. 
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Mr. Hardwick. At least that. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Unless the experiment was scattered throughout the 
country, then the danger would be that an experiment would be made 
that would not be a fair average. 

Mr. Hardwick. Exactly, and would not give the real average result 
for the entire United States. That was the reason why I thought if 
you are going to appropriate any money we ought to have as much 
or more than $20,000; that if we are going to pass the legislation at 
all we should have sufficient to make Qie experiment complete. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Have you contemplated tne weight limit on your 
packages ? 

Mr. IIardwick. Yes; llpoirnds. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. What is tne rate ? 

Mr. Hardwick. Five cents for the first pound and 2 cents for each 
additional pound. 

Mr. MxjRDOCK. That would make 11 poimds how much? 

Mr. Hardwick. Twenty-five cents. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Have you limited it to the initial point; to its origi- 
nating at the initial point of the route ? 

Mr. Hardwick. My bill leaves that to the department. It author- 
izes them to experiment with the system. I think their purpose is 
to limit it to the route where the package originates. 

Mr. Cox. Would you be in favor of experimenting generally and 
not limiting it to the initial point — the beginning of the rural route ? 

Mr. Hardwick. That is not the proposition. 

Mr. Cox. But would you be wilUng to experiment with it gmerally ? 

Mr. Hardwick. There are some who think that the parcels ought 
to be carried between the local routes, the different routes originating 
at the same post-office, and interchanged between those rural routes. 

Mr. Cox. Would you be in favor of their establishing a full parcels 
post, say, from Chicago to the localities in your own district ? 

Mr. Hardwick. I would say to the gentleman that he has asked 
me a question that is not now up before the committee, although I 
do not mind answering it. If the parcels-post system is made self- 
sustaining, and if a fair and just system or distance charges is pro- 
vided, and if it pays its own way, then I would be in favor of it. 

Mr. Fassett. Don't you think that you have guarded your answer 
pretty well ? 

Mr. Hardwick. My friend is a better judge of that than I am. 

Mr. Cox. Mr. Hardwick, if you had such a system in full force all 
over the United States, would it not have a strong tendency to hurt 
your local merchants ? 

Mr. Hardwick. I do not believe in any domestic ^'protection'' by 
the Government for our merchants any more than I pelieve in pro- 
tection for our manufactures against foreign competition. I do not 
believe in that at all. I do not believe in the doctrine of ^'protection." 
If my merchants in my locality can not stand up and fight anybody 
else, then I do not believe they should be protected by the Govern- 
ment at least. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Here is something that I want to know. Here is a 
town with two rural routes, route No. 1 and route No. 2. Farmer 
Smith on route No. 1 desires to send a package to Farmer Jones on 
route No. 2. Under the plan that you propose 25 cents would carry 
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an ll-pound package from the farmer on one route to the farmer on 
the other. Is that right ? 

Mr. Hardwick. I tnink not. 

Mr. MuRDOOK. What do you think ? 

Mr. Hardwick. I think that the system ought to go that far, and I 
am in favor of that; but I beUeve it is the department's idea to confine 
it solely to the route on which the parcel originates, for the present at 
least. That is what I gather from this statement that I have read to 
the committee. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. It will not pass through a post-office, then, to 
another route ? 

Mr. Hardwick. They are afraid that if they extend it further it 
will create trouble. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Isn't 25 cents a pretty heavy rate for the delivery 
of an 11-pound package within a distance of, say, 25 miles? 

Mr. Hardwick. I don't think so; I don't believe so. If you don't 
have a rate that is something like that you would have so many 
packages that the carrier would not have sufficient faciKtv to carry 
them, and he might have to carry a whole wagonload or packages 
each trip. You will have to have a rate high enough, and keep it 
high enough, so that they will not try to send everything in the 
county by it, and thus load down the carriers too much. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. I don't believe that there is that much business. 

Mr. Moon. If it pays all right he could have two wagons. 

Mr. Hardwick. Yes; he might have a train of wagons. 

Mr. Gardner. Your statement at the beginning was as to the 
conclusions. Now, as to the facts. You were going to state the 
facts gathered from the department. You have since stated that 
you have stated facts from the department. My understanding 
IS — and I don't want to have it misunderstood, either for the record 
or otherwise — that what you have presented is a series of conclusions 
from the department which it has made arguendo in favor of this 
bill. There was not one of them which remains a statement of 
concrete fact. 

Mr. Hardwick. Now, I am very glad that you raised that question, 
and that is the reason why I made my preliminary statement. Of 
course the department speaks to this committee through its hearings, 
and to Congress through its reports. This paper that I read was pre- 
pared for me by the Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General, with the 
understanding that if I submitted it to the committee I would assume 
the responsibility for it, the sole responsibility, for whatever argu- 
ment was made, but that he vouches for the facts, and the facts 
stated therein were obtained from the department. Now, of course, 
you can do your own separating. For instance, the Postmaster- 
General calculates that upon a certain basis the revenue would amount 
to $9,000,000. That, I should say, was a statement of fact. 

Mr. Gardner. That is a conclusion from the processes of argu- 
ment on the proposition which he advances. 

Mr. Hardwick. It is an estimate of what will result. 

Mr. Gardner. And without basis of fact. 

Mr. Hardwick. No. But, after all, the gentleman is entirely tech- 
nical. He understands what I mean. So far as this paper that I 
have read is argumentative, or expresses or presents views or ideas 
or theories, I present that as my own, because I ^^^fi^f^pi^f^ ^^ 
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and thoroughly agree with it. So far as it has stated facts, I am 
authorized to say that they are facts. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Have you some data from other sources that you 
would like to present? 

Mr. Hardwick. Only upon the question that one of the gentlemen 
raised, and I will not do that now. I will, however, say that for a 
number of jrears I have been studying this question. I have reports 
from the British postal authorities, from Germany, and even those of 
New Zealand. I have a very interesting letter from the postmaster- 
general of New Zealand, wntten two or three years ago in relation 
especially to the question as to how this system affected the retail 
trade in New Zealand, and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. Cox. What does he say as to its effect upon the retail trade ? 

Mr. Hardwick. I would not Uke to imdertake to quote him without 
reading his letter in full. 

Mr. Cox. Can you file your letter ? 

Mr. Hardwick. I can do that; yes. 

Mr. Fassett. If it was confined to the original route it would not 
affect the retail trade at all, would it ? 

Mr. Hardwick. Only to give a cheap delivery service. Of course 
in New Zealand they have a general parcels-post system, and the gov- 
enmient owns the railroads there, so they do not nave the problem of 
railroad transportation to deal with. 

Now, Mr. Cnairman, I thank you 

The Chairman. Before vou go, I want to ask you just one further 
question. What do you think would be a fair rate of pay for a rural 
carrier ? 

Mr. Hardwick. I think that $100 a month would be right. 

The Chairman. That is $300 more per year than they get now on 
the standard route. 

Mr. Hardwick. Yes. 

The Chairman. That would make it cost something like 
$13,000,000 more with the additional service that will be put in this 
year? 

Mr. Hardwick. Probably, yes. 

The Chairman. Do you think that the carrying of these parcels 
would make any difference in the rate of pay which should be paid ? 

Mr. Hardwick. No; but I think that $100 per month would be 
none too much. He has got to have his horses, anyhow. But I think 
that you will get more than enough revenue if this system should be 
adopted to support it and also to give something to the Post-Office 
Department besides. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Do you think that if this rural parcels post system 
were adopted, that it would furnish sufficient additional money to 
pay that difference in salary ? 

Mr. Hardwick. I think it would fximish enough and more than 
enough to pay this additional salary to the carrier, an increase which 
you have got to figure on sooner or later. 

The Chairman. Have you thought of this, that the cost of the 
carrier service in the diflferent sections of the country is materially 
different, owing to the climatic conditions, the condition of the roads, 
and various other things; have you thought that that would naturally 
make the cost very different in different sections of the coimtry ? 
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Mr. Hardwick. Of course, there is some difference, but it is not 
great, because the rural carriers all live in the country and under con- 
ditions of rural hfe. They have not the same expenses of living that 
people have in the congested centers. Of course, it is cold in some 
places, and hot in others; the roads are bad in some places and good 
in others. But, after all, there is not enough difference to undertake 
to make a difference in the salary, in my judgment. Of course, there 
is a great difference in expense for people who might live in a city 
like New York and those who would five in the rural districts of 
Georgia, say. But marked differences of this kind do not, in my 
opinion, exist between rural carriers in different sections of our 
country. 

I say again that I thank the committee for its courtesy; that I had 
no idea or encroaching so long upon its time. 

Mr. Gardner. I want to say for the record that if there can be any 
guaranty of an income, from this class of postal service, of $300 per 
route over the routes in my district, that 1 want the opportunity of 
presenting to this committee for legislation, from wholly resj)onsible 
parties who will do the work for that guaranty, the proposition to 
agree to do it under that guaranty; and also to run stage lines accom- 
modating the people from all parts of the route, for a rate that may 
be fixed by this committee, if you please. In other words, if there be 
a nucleus of $300 per annum m this business, then I want to make a 
proposition to this committee that I shall, for that expenditure, fur- 
nish the people an accommodation of more than double the value to 
them of what it is proposed to give them through the proposition for 
parcels post rural delivery. 

(Hearing concluded at 11.20 a. m.) 



Monday, April 25, 1910, 
The committee this day met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. John W. 
Weeks (chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman. This meeting is held for the purpose of giving a 
hearing to those who are interested in the extension of the parcels 
post. There are some 12 or 14 bills pending before this committee, 
varying in their purposes from the estabUshment of an experimental 
post or rural dehvery routes to a general parcels post. It is the pur- 
pose of the committee to give a hearing on the subject as a whole, 
preferring to hear those who are in favor of the establishment of a 
parcels post first, and those who are opposed later. We should be 
very glad to hear those gentlemen who have come from a distance, so 
that they may get away, before we hear those gentlemen who are in 
Washington or can conveniently remain here. I have told Mr. 
Bennet, who has introduced one of the bills which will be considered, 
that he will be heard first. 

Representative Bennet, of New York. Mr. Chairman, in view of 
your statement, I think it is wise that those from a distance should be 
heard first, and I will reserve what I have to say until later, as I am 
here all the while, and I will ask that the committee first hear Mr. 
Marcus M. Marks, of New York, in reference to the bill H. R. 23402. 
Mr. Marks comes here representing the Merchants' Association of New 
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York City in favor of a parcels post confined exclusively to rural 
delivery routes and opposed to a general parcels post. 

STATEMENT OF MB. MARCUS M. MASKS, CHAIRMAlSr COMMIT- 
TEE ON POSTAL AFFAIBS, MERCHANTS' ASSOCIATION, NEW 
YORK, N. T. 

Mr. Marks. Our committee is composed of Mr. Robert C. Hotson, 
Mr. S. D. Mead, and Mr. E. A. Outerbridge. 

The Chairman. I would like to say to those who are going to 
appear before this committee that we wish to obtain all the informa- 
tion possible on the subject, but as far as possible we would like to 
limit the hearing to one person from each organization. I can assure 
you that a briei statement will receive better consideration than a 
very long one. The members of the committee ordinarily go over 
the heanngs, and if a statement is very long it does not receive the 
consideration which it would if the statement were made in brief 
form. 

Mr. Marks. I shall confine myself to ten minutes if that is agree- 
able, or less if it is so desired. 

The Chairman. We do not propose to put a time limit on you 
gentlemen, but will leave the time you use to your good sense. 

Mr. Marks. As Mr. Bennet has stated, the Merchants' Association 
of New York is not in favor of a general parcels post and has fre- 
quently placed itself in opposition to such a general post, but the 
Merchants' Association is strongly in favor of the improvement of the 
rural parcels post, which contemplates beginning and ending on 
certain rural routes. 

The Merchants' Association feels that this will be an advantage 
in a broad sense by bringing the. farmer and the town into closer 
touch and in improving the social as well as the commercial welfare 
of those who are scattered away from the towns. We feel that it 
will be to the advantage of the country stores also in bringing those 
stores into closer touch with the scattered patrons. We do not feel 
it is a new principle in government, but simply an extension and 
use of the facilities now available. On 40,000 or more rural routes 
throughout the country there is a man with a horse and wagon 
going about collecting and distributing mail matter and little parcels 
at the rate of 1 cent an ounce, limited to 4 pounds. We are con- 
vinced that this man with his wagon and horse can give a great 
deal more service to the advantage of the community and to the 
advantage of the government. You may ask, why does the Mer- 
chants' Association of New York interest itself particularly in a 
matter which in its effect seems to concern only the rural districts, 
and the answer to that seems to be evident, that whatever concerns 
the rural districts concerns the city of New York and all the other 
large cities. We are bound together very closely. We are the 
clearing house for the rural communities and towns. We are heart 
and soul in favor of doing everything and anything that will benefit 
the man living at the farthest point, and for that reason we come 
here to urge that the facilities now open and now in use be improved 
so that the man who lives far away from the village may be put in 
close touch with the village and benefit himself, as I have said, 
both socially and financially. That is our suggestion. r^^^^T^ 
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Mr. Lloyd. What is your objection to a general parcels post ? 

Mr. Marks. In the first place, we do not feel that we are prepared 
for it. We do not feel that a large proposition should be entered into 
before a small one has been tried out. There is a general fear in the 
community that the large catalogue houses throughout the country 
would through a general parcels post be able to send their goods 
from the large cities right into the farmers' homes and in that way- 
destroy the village stores. We feel that the villages must be built 
up and not interfered with. We feel that a general parcels post 
thrown upon us now would interfere with the development of the 
villages and the entity of the villages. Those are the main objections. 

Mr. Lloyd. Your first objection is mainly this, that a rural parcels 
post is the first step, if it is successful, toward a general parcels post ? 

Mr. Marks. You have not translated me correctly. I say that 
we are not prepared for a grand development of that kind at this time. 

Mr. Lloyd. Is it not true that a rural parcels post would be a step 
toward a general parcels post, which you now oppose ? 

Mr. Marks. I am not prepared to say that it is a step toward it. 
We simplv say that this will be a development in the interest of all 
concerned, whereas the other is fraught with danger. 

Mr. Lloyd. Is not this true, that the effect of this development 
would be a tendency toward a general parcels post ? 

Mr. Marks. A tendency toward ? 

Mr. Lloyd. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marks. I think you can draw your own conclusion. Any 
development is a tendency toward further development at some 
future time. We are not prepared at this time to favor a general 
parcels post. I think that is clear. I think I have made myself 
clear. 

Mr. Lloyd. On the second objection that you make, would it be 
of benefit to the large cities to have a general parcels post ? 

Mr. Marks. It is considered that it would be of benefit to the very 
large distributing firms in the large cities, not to the large cities in 
general — to certain individual firms who have facilities for reaching 
the backwoods with their catalogues and inviting trade in the very 
far distant localities, to the detriment of the village stores. 

Mr. Lloyd. Are any of the catalogue houses members of your 
association ? 

Mr. Marks. I do not think so. 

Mr. Lloyd. The catalogue houses are favorable to this general 
parcels-post legislation, as a rule ? 

Mr. Marks. I have heard not. A member of one of the large 
Chicago catalogue houses told me that he was not prepared to say 
that he favored it. He said the result would be that instead of 
shipping goods in large bulk it would tend to create a demand for 
small shipments, whicn would increase his expense of doing business. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. That is important. Can you explain to the com- 
mittee what the owner of a catalogue house now uses in the shipment 
of goods, so far as small and large quantities are concerned ? 

Mr. Marks. They ship very largely by freight. They save the 
orders until they get a sufficient number to make a freight shipment. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Until they get a carload lot ? 

Mr. Marks. No; until thejr get a case. 

Mr. MuRDocK. Is that the invariable practice of catalogue houses ? 
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Mr. Marks. They try to avoid the mail service on account of the 
expense; because 1 cent an ounce is ahnost prohibitive. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Suppose a catalogue house in New York City should 
in the course of a month receive one order from a small town in north- 
ern New York and there was no prospect of any further order from 
that town, what would they ship by ? 

Mr. Marks. It would depend on the size of the order. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. An ordinary package of 3 pounds, would they ship 
by express or mail ? 

Mr. Marks. I am not in the catalogue business, and therefore I do 
not think that I ought to go into the details of that business. I am 
here representing a different interest. I have no interest in the cata^ 
logue business whatever. 

Mr. DoDDS. It would depend largely on the distance? 

Mr. Marks. It would make no difference as to the mail, but as to' 
the express there would be a decided difference. 

Mr. FlNLEY. You are favorable to a parcels post on rural routes. 
Do you mean that you would confine the parcels post to the termini 
of the routes ? 

Mr. Marks. Originating and ending on the route. 

Mr. FiNLEY. You would not have any shipments made to the 
post-office to be iSent out from there on a rural route ? 

Mr. Marks. Absolutely not. The post-office is not supposed to 
be the distributing agent of the merchants. 

Mr. FiNLEY. What I had in view was this: Suppose there was an 
agent in a town and the goods were consigned to him in case lots, 
such as you speak of, the shipment might be made to him and then 
he could send them out over the rural routes ? 

Mr. Marks. The previous bill, a few years ago, provided against 
the very continjsjency that you refer to, where ft resident of the tillage 
would be permitted to do the business. 

Mr. FiNLEY. You do not use that term in this bill ? 

Mr. Bennet. As the author of the bill, I have no objection if the 
committee thinks that advisable. 

Mr. Marks. We very much favor that. * 

Mr. FiNLEY. Is your association composed of retail dealers ? 

Mr. Marks. We have some retailers in the association, but it is 
composed very largely of wholesale merchants in New York City. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I have no doubt that your motives are commendable^ 
but will you please give us the particular reasons that actuated your 
association to ask for a parcels post confined to rural routes ? 

Mr. Marks. I have tried to explain that. Our interest is one 
which is wrapped up in the interests of the rural districts. We feel 
that no large city can be prosperous that is surrounded by rural dis- 
tricts which are not prosperous, and everything that adds to the 
prosperity of the rural districts ultimately adds to the prosperity of 
the large cities. That is our position. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Your interest is one that is general and not special ? 

Mr. Marks. Not special. 

Mr. FiNLEY. It is general ? 

Mr. Marks. I will answer the second Question which you put. We 
feel a deep interest in the preservation or the town and of the village> 
and we feel that any act that injures the village store, which is the 
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social center in a measure and the commercial center of the village, 
will inrnre the village. 

Mr. FiNLEY. It is about like this, as I understand it: The people 
you represent, some wholesale houses and some retfailers, are inter- 
ested in towns, villages, and cities to the end that your business is 
supplied in that way and then they supply the country people. That 
is correct ? 

Mr. Marks. Yes, sir. We have 1,350 different merchants in New 
Tork City. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Those town merchants or country merchants are 
supplied either by drummers going to them or by trips to the whole- 
sale markets ? 

Mr. Marks. Yes, sir. We encourage them, as far as possible, to 
come to us. 

* Mr. Stafford. Is your advocacv of the establishment of a rural 
parcels post because of the Umit oi 4 pounds, which is the maximum 
weight that can be carried through the mail, and your desire to have 
heavier weight packages carried by the rural free delivery carriers ? 

Mr. Marks. Our main consideration is a reduction in the cost of 
carrying a small package, and our second consideration is an increase 
in the size of the parcelthat should be carried, the size and weight. 

Mr. Stafford. What limit of weight do you suggest shomd be 
made for the carriage of parcels on rural free delivery routes ? 

Mr. Marks. We consider this bill as a very fair proposition, 25 
pounds being set as the limit, and the consideration being 10 cents. 

Mr. Stafford. Have you or any representative of your associa- 
tion made any investigation as to the practice of rural carriers in 
<5arrying packages above 4 poimds? 

Mr. MARKS. We have. 

Mr. Stafford. What has been the extent of that? 

Mr. Marks. We have found that parcels are carried, but it is a 
matter of personal gain to the carrier and the Government receives 
aio benefit. 

Mr. Stafford. Have you in your investigations ascertained the 
charge that is made by the carriers for the carnage of parcels in excess 
of 4 pounds in weight ? 

Mr. Marks. We have had information on that. 

Mr. Stafford. What has been the result of your investigations ? 
That is something that the committee has been trying to ascertain 
and in the post-oflGlce bill which we reported there was a provision 
to have the JPost-OflGlce Department maKe a systematic investigation 
to obtain such data, but the provision was stricken out on a point of 
order. If you have any such data the committee would be glad to 
receive it. 

Mr. Marks. Our investigation has not been thorough enough on 
^hat point to warrant us in making a statement here. 

Mr. Stafford. Have you any information at all; and if you have, 
ivill you kindly give the committee the beneftt of it ? 

Mr. Marks. The information we have is only general. We did 
not make a thorough study of the information collected, and I 
think it would be very difficult to do so because it seemed to be rather 
peculiar to the different routes. 

IVfr. Stafford. Has your investigation confirmed the practice that 
on many of the routes the rural carriers carry, as a matter of fact, 
-accommodation packages in excess of 4 pounds? .gitizedbyCiOOQiC 
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Mr. Marks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stafford. For which no charge whatsoever is made ? 

Mr. Marks. For which no charge is made. 

Mr. Stafford. By the carrier. 

Mr. Marks. We have heard of charges being made. 

Mr. Stafford. My attention has been called to instances where the 
carriers do it as a matter of accommodation for the patrons. 

Mr. Marks. Possibly. 

Mr. Stafford. Where in harvest time and the like, when rural 
patrons are hard pressed, they ask the carrier to bring a parcel weigh- 
mg more than 4 pounds, and they do it without any charge ? 

Air. Marks. The philanthropic carrier may do that. 

Mr. Stafford. Have you any information as to the charge that is 
usually made, whether it is 10, 15, 20, or 25 cents for those packages, 
where a charge is made ? 

Mr. Marks. They charge according to the size of the package and 
we have heard of some sums such as stated, varying according to the 
size of the package. We have not made a thorough enough study to 
make me an expert witness on that point. 

Mr. Stafford. You have no data as to whether the carriers do not 
conform to the requests of the patrons in the carriage of these parcels 
in excess of 4 pounds ? 

Mr. Marks. I can not testify on that subject fully. 

Mr. Stafford. One of your strongest arguments in favor of this 
|!>roposition is the reduction of postage rates for the carriage of par- 
cels up to 4 pounds ? 

Mr. Marks. The reduction in the rates and the permission to carry 
larger parcels. The farmer will be brought into much closer touch 
and he will get an easier way of disposing of his output in many ways. 
He may, for instance, develop a fresh egg supply service. In Ger- 
many the people get fruit at their breakfast tables by mail — melons, 
etc. — and the charge is 3 or 4 cents. The post is made to serve the 
people. It brings the farmers' produce right to the people and gives 
the farmer an outlet. 

Mr. Stafford. Your idea is to use the rural delivery as a delivery 
wagon for the local merchants, butcher and grocery man, for the 
benefit of the patrons throughout the rural district ? 

Mr. Marks. Both ways, from the store to the farmer and from the 
farmer to the store. 

Mr. Stafford. In my own county, Waukesha, in the rural com- 
munities the local butcher and the local groceryman have delivery 
wagons to carry the small parcels. You propose to have the par- 
cels distributed by the rural carrier ? 

Mr. Marks. Up to 25 pounds. 

Mr. Stafford. In my country they are not ordering steaks or 
roasts in excess of 25 pounds. 

Mr. MxjRDOCK. Under our present system of rural free delivery, 
where the rural carrier starts from the town in the morning and goes 
into the country, there is no parcels post which we could devise that 
would bring fresh fruit to the breakfast table without a night service. 

Mr. Stafford. Are you accjuainted with the method of delivery of 
the large department stores in New York and Philadelphia into the 
adjoining country. For instance, take Pennsylvania in the environs 
about Philadelphia, John Wanamaker, Strawbridge & Clpthier, and 
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the Gimbel Brothers have distributing agents throughout the envi- 
rons of Philadelphia for the distribution of very small packages. 
Are you acquainted with that practice ? 

Mr. Marks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stafford. To what extent would the reduction of postage and 
the increase in the size of the mailable packages result in the aban- 
donment of those distributing agencies ? 

Mr. Marks. I do not thinK it would interfere at all, because they 
dehver free now. 

Mr. Stafford. Some of the department stores avail themselves of 
express carriers and pay a charge for each small parcel. I think, 
from a business standpomt, it would be more economical to have the 
parcels distributed by rural carriers than by means of their own 
express wagons or some private carrier ? 

Mr. Marks. I beg your pardon, but I do not see how they could so 
avail themselves under this proposed bill. This affects omy parcels 
originating on a route and not originating in New York or Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Stafford. It would be simply a step to wipe out that restric- 
tion so as to extend it to parcels that would be ordered by the rural 
^trons from a local agent. I suppose you are aware of the fact that 
Wanamaker and Gimbel Brothers have local agents at Atlantic City 
and in other towns to take orders, and they could deposit the packages 
in the rural delivery post. You think there would be a great con- 
cession to the benefit of the farmers if the present rates for the delivery 
of packages under four pounds should be reduced ? 

Mr. Marks. It woula be a concession. I do not think this bill goes 
a bit too far in its concession to the farmers. It is our business to 
help the farmer as much as we can. 

Mr. Stafford. At present it is practically a barrier for the delivery 
of small parcels by rural carriers, and you have stated that you know 
of no instance where it is reduced; that the ruxal patrons have the 
advantage of the rural carriers above 4 pounds for a nominal charge 
of 10, 15, or 20 cents, and so I am pointmg out from your statement 
that it would be a decided concession to the farmers to have the 
postage reduced on those packages which are now carried, that is, 
those up to 4 pounds. 

Mr. Marks. I do not think in the main that the charge is in excess 
of the rate. Under this measure it is only 10 cents fop 25 pounds, a 
cubic foot in size. 

Mr. Stafford. The department recommends rates which are in 
conflict with that, and of course we have to consider 

Mr. Marks. That is another matter. 

Mr. Stafford (continuing). The recommendation of the depart- 
ment in conjunction with the ideas of some individual Representative 
or the sponsors of the bill. The department recommends a charge of 
25 cents on an 11-pound package, and, as you have said, that is higher 
even than what is being charged generally by the carriers when they 
carry for the accommodation of the patrons. What I want to bring 
out is that if we reduce the rate on mailable packages, we will have 
granted a decided concession to the farmer. 

Mr. Marks. Undoubtedly. 

The Chairman. Generally speaking, is the Merchants' Association 
in favor of the Government gomg into business ? r^ T 
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Mr. Marks. As a rule, the Merchants' Association is not in favor 
of the Government going into business, but this is not going into 
business, the Government is in this business. 

The Chairman. Then, when the Government once gets into busi- 
ness the association is in favor of extending it ? 

Mr. Marks. The association is in favor of extending that business 
to the advantage of the farmer and the man who has not all the advan- 
tages of the city liver; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. A good many years ago we put on a carrier service 
in large cities and towns. Later on the people m the country districts 
contended that they were as much entitlea to carrier service. If we 
carried that argument to a logical conclusion every person in the 
United States will sooner or later have the mail delivered at his door. 
Do you not think that if possibly we established a rural carrier service 
of the kind you advocate the people in suburban towns or even in 
cities would say the Government should treat them as it treats the 
farmers and put on a carrier service in the cities and towns? 

Mr. Marks. The people in the cities have the articles right at 
their doors and they are very much blessed by being gathered together 
in large numbers as at present. 

The Chairman. We nave to look at a great many sides of these 
questions in legislating sometimes primarily legislation mav seem 
very wise, but 3 it is carried to a logical conclusion it might oe very 
unwise. Now, please answer the question : Do you think that the res- 
idents of cities and towns would be likely to say that the Govern- 
ment should deliver packages to them the same as to the farmers ? 

Mr. Marks. I do not think that would be a logical request from 
those who dwell in the cities. They do not need the service so much. 
People have a right to request what they need, but not to request 
what they do not need. 

The Chairman. Have you ever known people to refrain from 
requesting, whether they needed a thing or not, when they saw some 
other people getting it ? 

Mr. MARKS. It is easy to request, but the request need not logically 
be granted. We all do request a good deal, anything we have a 
chance to get, but the request is not always granted, as you know. 

The Chairman. Do you think that if we established this service on 
local routes that Congress could possibly prevent extending the serv- 
ice, making it general? 

Mr. Marks. Possibly, but that will be in years to come. • We do 
not have to face that problem now. 

Mr. Lloyd. Right now there are gentlemen around this table who 
insist upon a general parcels post. 

Mr. Marks. If we are ripe for a general parcels post, I suppose you 
should give it to them, but the gentlemen we represent do not think so. 

Mr. Lloyd. That is the point; they call attention to the necessity 
and say that we are ripe. 

Mr. Marks. I understand. I have had many arguments with Mr. 
Cowles on this question. He is a very estimable gentleman. He is 
a little ahead of our generation. He is one of the great seers. We are 
practical, and we want to get down to business to-day. We do not 
want to worry about dreams and nightmares. I am not speaking of 
Mr. Cowles; he is a good man. 
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Mr. Cox. Why do you not think that we are ripe now for a general 
parcels post ? 

Mr. Marks. It is a very difficult and broad proposition that will 
take a long time to educate the people up to. I do believe person- 
ally that whatever is to the advantage or one is to the advantage of 
all. I am not opposed to allowing the distributing agent in New 
York or Chicago who is able to transport his goods at the lowest 
price, I am not personally opposed to giving hun that chance, but 
there are a good many who fear that it will bring about a monopoly 
of business m those places. 

Mr. Cox. Have you any reason other than you have suggested ? 

Mr. Marks. That is considered conclusive — the fear of monopoly 
in a few of the large distributing centers. 

Mr. Cox. Would you have any fear as to the ability of the Govern- 
ment to put on a general parcels post now — ^in view of the present 
deficit, wnat effect would it have ? 

I^. Marks. I have not enough knowledge of the financial dtatus 
to express a^ judgment. I would leave that to you who are expert. 

Mr. Cox. Do you know anything about the parcels post now in 
force in England ? 

Mr. Marks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cox. Thw have a general parcels-post system ? 

Mr. Marks. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Cox. Do you know anything as to the way England now 
operates it, whether it makes money or loses money ? 

Mr. Marks. I beUeve it is satisfactory all around, 

Mr. Cox. In reading the other day a statement which some one sent , 
me I noticed that in the last three years England had lost $55,000,000 
on their general parcels-post system. 

Mr. Marks. It you have that fiigure officially, I would certainly not 
dispute it, but I have been in correspondence with gentlemen who 
do not give me that impression at all. 

Mr. Cox. I do not thmk that was official; some one wrote to me. 

Mr. Marks. I have corresponded with Sir Alfred Mosely, of Eng- 
land, and Dr. Theodore Bart, of Germany, and it seems that in all of 
Europe they not only have the parcels post, but postal savings banks 
in almost every country. 

Mr. Cox. Can you compare a full parcels post in this country suc- 
cessfully with European countries; I mean all the European coun- 
tries, except England, with the conditions in this country ? 

Mr. Marks. No, sir. 

Mr. Cox. Especially in view of the fact that the European countries 
own almost all the railroads ? 

Mr. Marks. Our territory is so vast that we have an entirely differ- 
ent problem here; covering the shipment of packages, for instance, 
from New York to San Francisco. No other country has such a 
problem. 

Mr. Cox. That is true, while the European countries are small and 
compact. 

Mr. Marks. As representatives of the Merchants^ Association, 
instructed by unanimous vote, we favor this other measure and are 
opposed at this time to a general parcels post. 

The Chairman. Would the Merchants Association be in favor of 
our putting in a service of any kind which did not pay ^^^^tp 
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Mr. Marks. I am not prepared to say to what extent we would be 
willing to accept a sacrifice on the part of the Government. 

The Chairman. Ought it to make any sacrifice whatever ? 

Mr. Marks. I think so. 

The Chairman. Why? 

Mr. Marks. I do not see why not ? 

The Chairman. Why ? 

Mr. Marks. What is the Government for, except to help the people ? 

The Chairman. But the Government should not help one class 
of people at the expense of another? 

Mr. Marks. No, sir. 

The Chairman. That is what you would be doing ? 

Mr. Marks. We feel that this will result in increased revenue to 
the Government. 

The Chairman. Assuming that is so, would your association be- 
in favor of our establishing it at rates which would certainly show a 
loss? 

Mr. Marks. No, sir. We are convinced it will show a gain. 

The Chairman. Being convinced that it will show a gam, will you^ 
give us the initial* cost which you think will be required to carry on. 
this service ? 

Mr. Marks. While the machinery is there, you will have to increase 
the wages of the men. 

The Chairman. How much? 

Mr. Marks. Very httle. 

The Chairman. How much do you think? 

Mr. Marks. I suppose you know. 

The Chairman. No; I do not. 

Mr. Marks. If you know and would give me the information I 
would be much obliged to you. 

The Chairman. Please understand that this committee is after 
information and when we ask questions they are not to embarrass you. 

Mr. Marks. Certainly not ; I understand 

The Chairman. We would like, if possible, to get from you infor- 
mation upon which the committee can act. 

Mr. Lloyd. We can safely say that the rural carriers are demand- 
ing increased pay, $1,200 instead, of $900 for a full route. That would 
increase the compensation to rural carriers $12,000,000. 

Mr. Marks. Tne increase in service to 500 pounds over the present 
service, which I beheve is something like 50 pounds — whether the 
extra government receipts would not more than offset the carriers 
for this arbitrary increase of $300 

Mr. Lloyd. We have not increased it. 

Mr. Marks. I understand. Why not increase it according to thfr 
income you will get ? 

Mr. Stafford. Do you estimate the average haul under this plaa 
to be 500 pounds ? 

Mr. Marks. No; that is the maximum. 

Mr. Stafford. What have you estimated the average ? 

Mr. Marks. We have not estimated it. We feel that it will be^ 
pretty near up to the maximum. 

^ Mr. Stafford. Have you considered the necessity of having addi- 
tional horses to carry the maximum weight which are not required 
to-day with the maximum weight of 50 pounds ? r^ T 
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Mr. Marks. One horse can carry 500 pounds as well as 50 pounds. 

Mr. Stafford. Do you think that one horse can carry four passen- 
gers 20 miles and not feel the effects of the wear ? 

Mr. Marks. My experience is that 500 pounds — say two pretty 
fair-sized men 

Mr. Lloyd. You only weigh about 140 or 150 pounds. 

Mr. Marks. I would like to have you pay the difference in postage. 
[Laughter.] You are only considering the size of my head, out not 
the size of my feet. I weigh 175 pounds. Three such men as I am 
can be carried very nicely by a good horse. 

Mr. FiNLEY. On high-grade roads. 

Mr. Cox. Do you think that one horse in the winter time on a good 
macadam road could haul 500 pounds over one of these routes ? 

Mr. Marks. I think so. 

Mr. Cox. You never lived in the country. 

Mr. Marks. Yes, sir; I was born in the country. 

Mr. Cox. You certainly never lived in southern Indiana. 

Mr. Marks. I have not had that honor. That is a detail which, 
I think, the committee can work out. 

Mr. Lloyd. The department has been so well satisfied that the 
weight should not be mcreased that it prevents rural carriers from 
carrying passengers because of the increased weight. 

Mr. Marks. Is that the real reason? 

Mr. Lloyd. That is one reason. Another reason is they claim 
that passengers in a conveyance might interfere with the distribution 
of the mail. 

Mr. Marks. I think the second reason is probably the main one. 

Mr. DoDDS. Has the system in Europe had any effect on the growth 
of small towns ? 

Mr. Marks. I really have not enough information to testify as an 
expert on that point. The result seems to have been satisfactory 
over there. 

Mr. Murdock. It is a fact that on the continent of Europe the 
average small town does not increase in growth like in the United 
States ? 

Mr. Marks. They have not the progressive spirit of the United 
States. 

Mr. Stafford. Are you acquainted with the schedule of rates in 
Germany for the carriage of parcels on rural routes ? 

Mr. Marks. Only in a general way. It is very low. 

Mr. Stafford. There is a minimum charge over there on small 
packages ? 

Mr. Marks. I think it is something like 2 or 3 cents. 

Mr. Stafford. On what do you base that statement ? 

Mr. Marks. On letters I have received from Doctor Bart. 

Mr. Stafford. I wish you would submit to the committee such 
information, because we understand the minimum charge is general. 

Mr. Marks. No; he wrote me differently about that, but I have 
not the letters with me. 

Mr. Stafford. I wish you would submit to the committee such 
information as you have as to foreign parcels posts. 

Mr. Marks. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. Murdock. And particularly their minimum charge ? 

Mr. Stafford. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Marks. Very well. 

Gentlemen, I have not appeared here as an expert on this subject. 
I have only come here as a merchant. Some of the questions put to 
me have made me feel that I am considered as an expert, and I desire 
to disabuse your minds of any such thought. I am simply here as a 
plain merchant who is trying to do something that will help the people 
of the country. I feel convinced, and our association members all reel 
convinced, that this will do so in a very simple way. I am very much 
obliged to you. 

Mt. Bennet. I would like to present Mr. John M. Stahl, the 
ex-presidejit of the Farmers' National Congress. 

STATEMENT OF MB. JOHN M. STAHL, LEGISLATIVE AGENT, 
FABMERS' NATIONAL CONGRESS, CHIGAGO, ILL. 

The Chairman. What is the Farmers' National Congress ? 

Mr. Stahl. It is a congress of farmers. It is composed of several 
thousand delegates appointed by the governors of the States on the 
nomination of the agricultural organizations of each State. The 
delegates must be actual farmers or publishers or editors of farm 
papers. 

The Chairman. You are an editor ? 

Mr. Stahl. I am the editor of a farm paper and also a farmer. 

The Chairman. Your home is in Chicago ? 

Mr. Stahl. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lloyd. Is not your organization composed of farmers who 
farm the farmer rather than the farm ? 

Mr. Stahl. I have never met the farmer who farms the farmer; I 
have heard of him. 

Mr. Lloyd. You live in Chicago and run a newspaper ? 

Mr. Stahl. Yes, sir. You know there are only 10 counties in the 
United States which have a greater agricultural production than 
Cook County. 

Mr. Lloyd. I am not very much in sympathy with the newspaper 
man who lives in the city and undertakes to tell the farmer what to do. 

Mr. Stahl. I have lived on a farm and own a farm and always have. 
Of course, I understand that people think a man is not a farmer because 
he does not plow every day. I have an idea that there are some 
lawvers who never go into the police court. I can hire a man to plow 
for less than I think my time is worth, and the same is true of lawyers 
who do not go into the police court. 

Mr. Murdoch. We have a very distinguished member of this com- 
mittee who is one of the largest farmers in Illinois, and he has not had 
his hand to the plow in twenty years. 

Mr. Stafford. I want to taKe exception to any misrepresentation 
of the gentleman^s power and abilitv in his absence. 

Mr. Stahl. I have been waiting for questions. It seems to be the 
rule here to ask embarrassing questions. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Just make your statement in your own way. 

Mr. Stahl. The Farmers' National Congress, which is 25 or 26 
years old, is a strictly nonpartisan organization and is composed 
of actual farmers. I wish you would come to the next annual session, 

Mr. Lloyd. I have been to two or three congresses. 

Mr. Stahl. Then you know that we are farmers ? ,<-^ t 
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Mr. Lloyd. Yes, sir. 

Mr.. Stahl. We met at Madison and the President thought well 
enough to come and visit us. We are sorry that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin did not attend. 

We believe in a general parcels post. We know it is a very com- 
plicated problem and something that this committee should and cer- 
tainly will consider very carefully all the phases of, and that we farm- 
ers or any class looking at it will only see one or two phases when 
there may be manv others. 

We have noticed that the National Government is advertising very 
extensively — jou will find this [exhibiting] placarded in all the post- 
offices — that it will carry packages from any point in this country to 
any point in about 25 or 26 other countries with a weight limit of 11 
pounds at a rate of only 12 cents a pound. 

Mr. Lloyd. You say that circular is placarded in the post-offices ? 

Mr. Stahl. It is out our way. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. It is done in my district. 

Mr. Stahl. The Government is very anxious to get this [exhibiting] 
out. You will find it in every post-office, because the postmaster is 
required to put it up. Now, if the Government can carry a parcel 
weighing up to 11 pounds 8,000 miles for 12 cents a pound, I can not 
see any reason why it should not do as well between points in this 
country, so far as service and cost are concerned. 

Mr. Lloyd. -This poster purports to be sent out by the postmaster? 

Mr. Stahl. It is sent by the Post-Office Department to all post- 
masters with instructions. 

Mr. Lloyd. This is signed by the postmaster. 

Mr. Hamer. All the placards are signed that way. 

Mr. Lloyd. I think not. 

Mr. MuEDOCK. This is a regular government form and so designated 
It is the Post-Office Department form. 

Mr. Lloyd. Sent out from Washington ? 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stahl. I understood that this poster had been sent out from 
Washington, but to be sure of my gjround I went to the assistant post- 
master and he showed me the official pamphlet sent out by the Post- 
Office Department giving information about foreign parcels posts, 
and, by the way, there is only one set of pamphlets in Cnicago, in the 
custody of the postmaster. I went to the assistant postmaster at 
Chicago and was permitted to examine the original pamphlets sent 
out by the Post-Office Department, a pamphlet of, say, 20 or 30 
pages, for each country, for the information of the post-office officials 
who have to deal with the foreign parcels post. It gives the weights 
and rates and how parcels shall be wrapped, and all the information. 
I verified my figures from those original documents, which you can 
doubtless get here at the Post-Office Department. I asked Mr. 
Cowles this morning if he could get the original pamphlets here. 

Mr. CowLES. I have a paper sent to me directly from the Post- 
Office Department, if you want it. 

Mr. Stahl. Now, just see how that works out. If you want to 
send 10 pounds of merchandise from Washington to some friend in 
Baltimore you can not do it by mail, because the Government will 
not carry more than 4 pounds, but if some Jap wants to send 10 
pounds of merchandise to some brother Jap in Japan, h^ can do so 
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and it will cost him only 12 cents a pound, or $1.20, wh^ereas if you 
go to the trouble to put the 10 pounds of merchandise into three 
packages the charge would be $1.60, but our Government will carry 
that merchandise for the Jap all the way to Japan, 8,000 miles, for 
$1.20. Then, suppose a fellow Jap in Japan should want to recip- 
rocate, through the kindness of our Government he can send a 10- 
pound package all the way from Japan to Washington for $1.20 and 
our Government charges 5 cents for its delivery, making a total costs 
of $1.25. If your friend in Baltimore wanted to send you 10 pounds 
of merchandise by mail he could not do it. He would have to break 
it up into 3 packages — go to that trouble — and then he could send 
the 3. packages through the mail and the Government would charge 
him $1.60, more than it charges to trasport the same package all 
the way from Japan across this country and to Washington. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. As a matter of fact, no man in Washington would 
send 10 pounds by breaking it into three packages; he would send it 
by express ? 

Mr. Stahl. Yes, sir; not being able to send it by parcels post, of 
course, he would send it by express. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. The Government does not get any of the parcel 
business of that size between Baltimore and Washington ? 

Mr. Stahl. No, sir; but they should have it. 

The Chairman. Of course, you understand the Government car- 
ries a package at the same rate to every part of the United States ? 

Mr. Stahl. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You would not advocate making a general rate 
to every part of the United States at a rate low enough to compete 
with the express rate between Washington and Baltimore ? 

Mr. Stahl. That brings up a matter that I did not want to discuss. 
I am frank to say that i have thought that with a general parcels 
post we must have the zone system, as in Germany, or else the Gov- 
ernment must have a monopoly of the business. 

The Chairman. That changes the whole government theory of 
handHng mail of all classes ? 

Mr. Stahl. I know it. That is a point that I did not want to 
discuss, because there are others who nave given it more considera- 
tion. That is my judgment. I have thought a great deal about it. 
I am certain that if we have a general parcels post we must either 
have the zone system or else the Government must have a monopoly 
of the business. 

Mr. Stafford. The zone system is predicated upon the idea that 
the charge should be made upon the cost of the service ? 

Mr. Stahl. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stafford. Just as it is with express companies ? 

Mr. Stahl. Yes, sir. Up to 1863 we had a zone system in this 
country. 

Mr. Stafford. I have been for a long time an advocate of the zone 
system of cha rges as far as periodical books are concerned. 

Mr. Stahl. While as publishers we would be hit by it, I think it 
is only fair. We publish a class of papers — well, I have a local 
paper for that matter — for farmers, and, of course, I think, under a 
properly digested zone system, we might have to pay a Uttle more 
than now. 

Mr. FiNLEY. How many papers do you pubUsh? r^ooalp 
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Mr. Stahl. Three papers. 

Mr. FiNLEY. What are they ? 

Mr. Stahl. The IlUnois Farmer and Farmers' Call, a consolida- 
tion which was formed of two papers, we have a local paper in Quincy, 
the Record, and we have also a magazine for women and children — 
the Home Instructor. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Are they all intended for rural residents ? 

Mr. Stahl. No; the Quincy Record is quite a ''Sassiety'' paper. 

Another reason why I think we are entitled to a modem general 
parcels post is this, almost every country that pretends to be civi- 
lized has a parcels post that makes ours Iook antiquated. For . 
example, as you know, the weight limit in Germany and Austria 
is 110 pounds; in Belgium, 132 pounds; and nearly afl other foreign 
countnes 11 pounds, and the postage rate is only a small fraction 
of what we would have to pay m this country. Oi course, the point 
has already been made that we can not make a fair comparison with 
the densely populated countries of Europe, and I think that is true, 
but if you will compare their rates with what we pay here, you will 
see that notwithstanding, making due allowance for that, considering 
only the service and the cost, our rate in a general parcels post would 
be not more than 8 cents, about one-half what it is now. But sup- 
pose we compare the commonwealth of Austraha and New Zealand 
with the Umted States. With your permission I will read some 
figures which I know are correct. 

In the parcels post of Cuba, Chile, Great Britain, Italy, New 
Zealand, the Conmionwealth of Australia, and The Netherlands, for 
example, the weight Umit is 11 pounds; in France it is 12 pounds; 
in Germany and Austria it is 110 pounds; and in Belgium it is 132 
pounds. In all of the countries named the average post rate charged 
on parcels is less, and in nearly all, much less than the rate charged in 
this country. The highest average rate is in Cuba, and even Cuba 
charges its people only 10 cents a pound up to 5 pounds, and 6 cents 
for each additional pound. I have secured these figures from a series 
of documents. I went to the post-office in Chicago and got my 
figures from the official publications of the Post-Office Department 
and you can easily verify those figures by the publications sent out 
by the Post-Office Department. The Cuban can send in his domestic 
parcels post a 10-pound parcel at a cost of 80 cents. If we could send 
In our domestic parcels post a package weighing 10 pounds the charge 
would be exactly twice as much, and we must consider that the Cuban 
Government is poor and our rich Government should be able to do as 
well for its people as the Government of Cuba does for its people. 

The Chairman. Are you taking into consideration whether this 
service is profitable or whether it produces a deficit ? 

Mr. Stahl. As to Cuba, I do not know. It has been several years 
since I was abroad. When I was in Great Britain, France, Austria, 
and Switzerland — I was not in Grermanv on that trip — I made quite 
a large number of inquiries about the parcels post. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, we can not make a comparison there again, because, as 
you know, before the governments of certain European countries 
owned the railroads they paid the railroads nothing for carrying the 
mails, or only a nominal sum — that is something which is not gener- 
ally known — but the railroads for the privilege of existence carried 
the mails for nothing or practically nothing. Since the governments 
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of certain European countries have owned the railways they have 
charged the service with what I would consider hardly a fair amount 
for the work. A general feeUng in these countries is that the parcels 
post more than pays the cost. 

The Chairman. Is that the feeling of the department ? 

Mr. Stahl. I did not question the high officials except in one or 
two instances. I spoke with postmasters, for example, and they said 
that was the information they had. I was only a farmer and, of 
course, I did not see such people as the postmasters-general. 

Mr. Hamer. You do not expect that the Government could main- 
tain a parcels post as cheaply as in Cuba or in Europe ? 

Mr. Stahl. No; they could not. 

Mr. Hamer. Postal employees both in Cuba and Europe would 
be employed at very much lower rates than in the United States ? 

Mr. Stahl. I do not know as to Cuba, but in Europe that would 
be true. 

Mr. Hamer. You know the general trend of wages in Cuba ? 

Mr. Stahl. No, sir. 

Mr. Hamer. You do not ? 

Mr. Stahl. No, sir. 

Mr. Hamer. I imagine that post-office employees can be secured 
for 50 cents a day. 

liffr. Stahl. There is one thing which should be considered in that 
connection. While the pa^ of the employees in Europe would be 
less than in this country, I am certain that one of our mail carriers 
or one of our mail agents would hustle a great deal more mail than one 
in the European mail service. 

I think we can make a fair comparison with the Commonwealth of 
Austraha and New Zealand. Now, those that object to a modem 
parcels post in the United States base their principal objection on 
the relation of population to area. That is, they say that in the 
United States we would have to carry packages so much farther 
than in the European countries. Let us take up the Commonwealth 
of Austraha and New Zealand. I am informed by people who have 
been there that the parcels post is simply self-sustaining; that is, 
it wobbles a Uttle; one year it will drop a few thousand dollars below 
the cost and the next year it will be a few thousand dollars above 
the cost. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Is that New Zealand ? 

Mr. Stahl. The Commonwealth of Austraha and New Zealand. 

The Chairman. Is that from the government report? 

Mr. Stahl. The government has given no figures on that point, 
and I find that that is generally true of the European countries, 
because there are so many elements that enter into it. We have 
tried in this country to mid out the cost of the second-class mail 
matter, and I do not know anybody who knows that. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Do you know whether the railroads in Australia and 
New Zealand are owned by private corporations or by the 
government ? 

Mr. Stahl. I do not know. 

Mr. FiNLET. Assuming that they are owned by the government, 
which is the fact, would that or not make any difference as to the 
cost of conducting a parcels-post system in that country? 
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Mr. Stahl. It is my understanding that it would make a showing 
in the government figures, because so far as Europe is concerned, 
when the Government owns the raiboads it does not pay them 
anything for carrying the mail, and therefore the cost of the railway 
carriage would not appear in the official figures; but those who gave 
me the understanding as to the cost of the parcels post in AustraUa 
and New Zealand intended to include a proper figure for railway 
carnage. 

Mr. FmuBT. Just there, if you know, is it or not true that in 
European countries Mud countries generally where the Government 
owns the railroads and carries the parcels through the post free of 
carriage, so far as charge is concerned, to the consignee and consignor, 
then whatever is necessary in the way of changes for railroad car- 
riage in other lines of business is made up in order to compensate 
the Government for that service ? 

Mr. Stahl. I do not know. 

Mr. FiNLAY. You think that would be a question to be considered t 

Mr. Stahl. Yes, sir; certainly. I understand that the Government 
does not pay the government roads anything for carrying any of the 
mail. 

Mr. FiNLEY. The Government, then, if the railroad pays any 
dividend, charges other lines of business sufficient to make up for 
that which is carried free ? 

Mr. Stahl. Of course the government railroads do not pay large 
dividends, or any dividends, on watered stocks or bonds. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I agree to that. 

Mr. MuKDOOK. In your study of the parcels-post system abroad, 
have you found any companies equivalent to the express companies 
in the United States ? 

Mr. Stahl. No, sir. 

Mr. MURDOOK. The express company is absent in all other countries 
save the United States ? 

Mr. Stahl. They take the ground that if they have a general 
parcels post they must have a monopoly of the business. 

Mr. MuEDOCK. And they do have a monopoly of the business ? 

Mr. Stahl. I think, with one or two exceptions, they do have a 
monopoly. Every country that has a general parcels post, I think, 
must eitner have a monopoly of the business or a zone system, or 
otherwise the express companies will do the profitable business and 
the government will be left to carry the unprofitable business. 

M£. Lloyd. That is true now with reference to second-class matter ? 

Mr. Stahl. Now, you are asking me something. I am a publisher. 
[Laughter.] That is right. 

Mr. Stafford. In Germany they have a monopoly of the business 
and also the zone system, which is the scientific basis of charges 
acknowledged by all traffic managers, and I suppose you will agree 
that in the carriage of merchandise and periodicals the charge should 
be based upon the cost to the government of the service ? 

Mr. Stahl. Yes, sir. It may not be exactly in accord with the 
standpoint of some of the other advocates of a parcels post, but I 
believe that the service should pay what it costs. I do not believe 
that we would have any serious aimculty in putting into operation the 
zone system in this country. But to give the figures as to the United 
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States and as to New Zealand — excuse me for taking up so much 
time, but I want you to have this comparison. 

Mr. Stafford. The figures you have from New Zealand, are they 
authoritative enough so as to permit you, as a business man, if you 
were engaged in determining the policy of a large enterprise, to act 
upon them ? 

Mr. Stahl. Yes; I would say advisedly that is true. I have tried 
to be very sure of my ground. 

Mr. Stafford. You have just stated that you did not know 
whether, in New Zealand, the government operated the roads or not, 
yet it is a question known by others here that the roads are controlled 
and operated by the government. That is a very potential fact, 
from a business standpoint, as to knowing whether or not the figures 
are right ? 

Mr. Stahl. I said that those who gave me the figures were very 
careful to make a reasonable charge for the railroad carriage. 

The Chairman. What is the relative wage which obtains in those 
countries and the United States ? 

Mr. Stahl. That is rather a hard question to answer, because the 
wage varies with the industry. 

The Chairman. Take the post-office service? 

Mr. Stahl. It is somewhat less. 

The Chairman. How much? 

Mr. Stahl. I would say on the average — it has been two or three 
weeks since I saw the figures and they were from an official report — 
about 25 to 30 per cent less. 

The Chairman. How much do they pay an R. P. O. clerk? 

Mr. Stahl. As I remember it — it is very easy to trip me up on 
these figures, because I have only a general idea of them and I can 
not remember exactly, but it came to me as I went through the 
report — their classification is not the same, and it is hard to make 
those comparisons, but my idea was that the wages were from 25 to 30 
per cent less. 

Mr. Stafford. Would you be surprised to learn that the wages 
on the railroads in England are 50 per cent on the average less than 
in this country ? 

Mr. Stahl. I would not. 

Mr. Lloyd. You have stated figures that you rely upon as accu- 
rate? 

Mr. Stahl. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lloyd. Could you give this committee a statement which 
would show us whether we can rely upon the accuracy of your figures ? 
I am not questioning you. 

Mr. Stahl. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lloyd. I have known you all mv life; you are all right. 

Mr. Stahl. I thank you. Some of those who know me do not say 
so. 

Mr. Lloyd. I am not personally acquainted with you, but I live 
just across the river from vou. 

Mr. Stahl. Yes, sir; I know you quite well. 

Mr. Lloyd. Can you make that statement to us so that we can 
feel that the figures vou give are actually authoritative ? I am not 
(luestioning your judgment, but please give us the source of your 
information so that we can feel that your figures are accurate. ^ 
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Mr. STAHL..If I should send you a written statement in five or 
six days, would that answer? 

Mr. Lloyd. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stahl. I went to the best Ubrary in Chicago and told the 
librarian what I wanted, and he brought me the official documents 
and books and I read them. 

Mr. Llotd. We are trying to ascertain whether you have some 
information which we have not. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Have you collated the data ? 

Mr. Stahl. I just made notes. I also got some general ideas 
about wages of labor in New Zealand and Australia. As you know, 
in New Zealand the unions have complete control. You Know how 
hard it is to make comparisons, because in the same line the grading 
is different. They brought me a great many ofiicial reports and 
others, and I must say that the librarians at the Newberry Library 
at Chicago are very helpful. They pointed out publications and 
reports and I simply made nptes as I went along, and it occurred to 
me — I was particular about Australia and New Zealand 

Mr. Lloyd. What books did you read ? 

Mr. Stahl. I can not give you the titles of the books, but I will 
send them to you. Of course, you can get them just as quickly by 
going to the Congressional Library. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Not, however, without your citations, as it would 
be difficult for us to find them unless you cited the books. 

Mr. FiNLEY. The particular ones on which you base your argument. 

Mr. Stahl. I shall be glad to send you the titles. 

The population of the United States, taking in aU the island 
possessions and Alaska, is about 20 to the square mile. Of course, 
we have to estimate our own population on the basis of the 1900 
census — we have the 1908 census as to the Philippines — but it is 
presumably 20 to the square mile. Now, if we take the conmaon- 
wealth of Australia and New Zealand, it can not exceed 2 to the 
square mile, one-tenth as many, and yet they have a much better 
general parcels post than we have. 

Mr. Hamer. Do you know how extensive the mail service of Aus- 
tralia is as compared with the United States? 

Mr. Stahl. It goes to every post-office. 

Mr. Hamer. It may go to every post-office, but how about the post- 
offices ? 

Mr. FiNLEY. How many post-offices are there ? 

Mr. Stahl. I do not know. 

Mr. Hamer. Is every part of the country covered ? 

Mr. Stahl. No, sir. 

Mr. Hamer. In the United States that is true? 

Mr. Stahl. In Alaska we do not cover them all. 

Mr. FiNLEY. There are about 70,000 post-offices in the United 
States? 

Mr. Stahl. That I know. 

The Chairman. Do they have a rural carrier service in Australia ? 

Mr. Stahl. I think not. 

The Chairman. In New Zealand ? 

Mr. Stahl. I think not. 

Mr. Cox. Is there any in Germany or Belgium ? 
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Mr. Stahl.. They have a carrier service that reaches practically 
everyone. 

Mr. Cox. Have they anything that compares to our rural delivery 
service in this country ? 

Mr. Stahl. No, sir. 

Mr. Cox. What is the difference ? 

Mr. Stahl. It does not go to every farmhouse. We do not in this 
countrv, but we reach a great many. I think the United States is 
the only country which has what you would call a distinctively rural 
service. Is not that so ? 

Mr. Cox. I do not know; I was trying to develop the information, 

The Chairman. I think that is true. I want to call your attention 
to this: The United States postal service is very frequently criticised, 
so I would like to call to jour attention that we are doing things for 
people in this country which are not being done in other countries, 
service which is costing a great deal of money. 
. Mr. Stahl. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lloyd. With reference to Australia, parts of Australia can 
be very properly compared with Alaska. In Alaska a great portion 
of the year we deliver only letter mail and do not distnoute second- 
class mail at all. All the heavy mail remains in bulk until the spring- 
time when it is carried to the post-oflSces. That may be true in some 
parts of Australia. 

Mr. Stahl. As I said several times, it is very difficult to make a 
clearly accurate comparison. You spoke of parts of Australia not 
being inhabited. That is true of Alaska. We do not carry mail to 
all parts of the Philippines. 

Mr. Stafford. Do you not think that the population of Germany 
as to per capita in territory is much more favorable in comparison 
than Australia, with its vast areas of undeveloped country ? 

Mr. Stahl. I do not know. I speak of this simply because the. 
opponents of a general parcels post have in my hearing made the 
suggestion that we could not have a general parcels post in this coun- 
try oecause we would have to carry parcels on the average so much 
farther than in Germany or Belgium. 

Mr. Lloyd. In Australia and New Zealand the parcels post is only 
applied to the developed portion — that is, mainlv nearest to the ocean 
and away from the interior — and may be properly compared to south- 
eastern Alaska, where we have a number or little towns next to the 
coast. The whole interior of Alaska is not populated. There is a 
population in Alaska, and nearly all of it is down in the southeastern 
Alaska, or at the two towns Nome and Fairbanks. Aside from that, 
there is no population in that vast territory. As I understand it, 
that is very largely true in Australia. Its population is confined to 
the congested districts. 

Mr. Stahl. I can not say, except that some five or six years ago, 
at one of the conferences oi the National Civic Federation, I met the 
ex-Premier of New Zealand. He had just gone out of office, and we 
discussed the government of New Zealand, and he made the remark 
to me, and seemed to think it was something greatly to their credit — 
he said their post-office service went in full to the farthermost settler. 
He spoke only of New Zealand, but I do not suppose that the farther- 
most settler gets his mail every day. 
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Mr. Lloyd. It is hardly fair to compare New Zealand and Australia. 
New Zealand is a very much smaller country and the population is 
very n^uch more dense than in AustraUa and the population is more 
equally distributed all over New Zealand than in Australia. 

Mr. Stahl. But of course the two are together; they are under 
one postal arrangement. 

Mr. Lloyd. I understand. 

Mr. Stahl. And New Zealand is about 1,400 miles from Australia, 
and then it spreads out for about 1,100 miles, so that the farthermost 
point would be 2,500 miles from Australia. We go to the PhiUppines, 
which is much farther, but when you take into account the great 
disparitjr of population it would overcome even that. Anyhow, I 
think it is a very fair comparison. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. What is the maximum weight of a parcel in Aus- 
tralia ? 

Mr. Stahl. Eleven pounds. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. What is the rate on the largest parcel ? 

Mr. Stahl. As I remember, it is 12 cents for the first pound and 6 
cents for each additional pound. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Do they have a zone system ? 

Mr. Stahl. No, sir. You see the charge there for a lOrpound 
package would be 66 cents and in this country $1.60. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I beg your pardon, 72 cents. 

Mr. Stahl. No; 66 cents, I believe, for a 10-poimd package. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. I meant for 11 pounds. 

Mr. Cox. In Australia and New Zealand, do they deliver these 
packages to the remote inhabitants ? 

Mr. Stahl. No more than in this country, I think. 

Mr. Cox. In other words, the government in those countries for 
those charges will send the packages through to the delivery post- 
office? 

Mr. Stahl. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cox. And the consignee must go to the post-office and get 
them? 

Mr. Stahl. As a large majority do in this country. 

Mr. Cox. I beHeve you say they do not have rural-route carriers in 
in those countries, Australia and New Zealand, as we have here ? 

Mr. Stahl. No; as I understand it the United States is the only 
count rv that has a distinctivelv rural delivery. I believe those papers 
show that, Mr. Chairman. I know that it does not exist in the Euro- 
pean countries unless it has been put into effect recently. But of 
course, as you know, the towns are so close together there and there 
are so comparatively many people in and near the towns that the 
conditions are different. No one has so far to go for his mail as in 
this country. 

Mr. Cox. How is the mail distributed in those European coimtries; 
is it delivered to the population by a man walking or on horseback ? 

Mr. Stahl. In both ways. 

Mr. Cox. Which is the commoner way ? 

Mr. Stahl. When I was last abroad the commoner way was the 
man on foot, but I am now told hj men who have been abroad 
recently that the man with the vehicle is (^uite as common as the 
man on foot. But that is only hearsay. I did not see it myself. 
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Mr. Stafford. Do you know how he is paid for that service? 
Is he paid a certain scale of rates, or is he under salary ? 

Mr. Stahl. I do not know. 

Mr. Stafford. Do jou know what the method of delivery is as 
to parcels in Great Britain ? 

Mr. Stahl. I have seen men delivering parcels of mail with a hand 
cart and a horse cart in London. 

Mr. Stafford. Take it outside of London. What is the method 
there? 

Mr. Stahl. I was in Scotland and in Ireland, and in some of the 
larger cities there, and I saw the operation there, but I was interested 
largely in my ow n pa ckages. 

Mr. Stafford. What is that ? 

Mr. Stahl. I say, I was interested largely in my own packages — - 
what I sent out myself. The parcels post is so convenient abroad 
that, for example, if I was in York or Lincoln, in England, and I 
bought a little parcel, a souvenir, for instance — we all buy souvenirs 
when we are abroad — instead of carrying it myself, I would put it in 
the parcels post, and it would be at my hotel in London when I got 
back there. 

Mr. Stafford. What is the method of delivery of those parcels 
in the suburban deUvery ? 

Mr. Stahl. They have to go after them themselves. 

Mr. Stafford. Are you acquainted at all with the forwarding 
companies, in Scotland and Ireland, of express packages ? 

Mr. Stahl. Not from any practical experience. 

Mr. Stafford. You have not stated this as a close student in 
Great Britain, but merely from your casual observation ? 

Mr. Stahl. Merely from my observation. I do not think you can 
make a fair comparison between this country and the European 
countries. 

Mr. Lloyd. What would you think of the establishment of a pre- 
liminary rural parcels post as a step toward the establishment of a 
general parcels post ? 

Mr. Stahl. As farmers we do not want to be put in the light of 
being selfish and advocating anything that woula be of benefit only 
to the class that we belong to, although we are very strongly in favor 
of the rural mail delivery, and in this matter of parcels post I speak 
only for myself individually. I believe it is well to make haste 
slowly, and if Congress should not see its way clear to establish a 
general parcels post at the beginning, I would have no quarrel with 
you. But I do not believe that a parcels post limited to the rural 
routes is a step necessary to the establishment of a general parcels 
post. 

Mr. Lloyd. You have been talking about a general parcels post. 
What do you say as to a rural parcels post ? 

Mr. Stahl. I would say it would be more certainly profitable than 
a general parcels post, because over almost all the United States the 
machinery necessary is already in existence. We already have the 
machinery of our rural mail delivery, and we would be able to transact 
a very large parcels-post business with the machinery we already 
have. 

Mr. Lloyd. It would avoid the question of monopoly, would it not ? 
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Mr. Stahl. I believe that a bill for a parcels post confined to the 
rural routes could easily be so drawn as to avoid monopoly. 

Mr. Lloyd. It would avoid the zone question, which goes along 
with monopoly ? 

Mr. Stahl. Yes. 

Mr. Lloyd. Would it not also avoid the question of loss to the 
Government ? . 

Mr. Stahl. Yes. Now, as to that, we have the figures to show that 
the average load is 24 and a fraction pounds. I am thoroughly familiar 
with Illinois matters, and there are some short periods of the year 
where in parts of Illinois or Missouri or Wisconsin 25 pounds on a 
horse is more than a man can take over certain roads. But that 
would hardly apply, because the Post-Office Department has made 
it a condition of rural routes that the roads must be kept in good 
condition. The rural routes do not go over our worst roads. I know 
that in Illinois and Missouri, by the way, the Post-Office Department 
sent to all postmasters at the termini of rural routes, two or three 
weeks ago, a notice calling the attention of the postmasters to the 
fact that they must warn the people along the rural routes that they 
must keep their roads in a passable condition. 

Mr. Lloyd. Is it not true that in Illinois and Missouri every road 
is a rural post route ? 

Mr. Stahl. Oh, no. 

Mr. Lloyd. Have you been over Lewis County, or Marion, across 
from Quincy? 

Mr. Stahl. Yes; and I have been over Adams County very thor- 
oughly. We have that county well served with rural routes. Take 
the route that serves the Stahl homestead. In that township there 
is certainly, I believe, a road on every section line, and yet the route 
just goes across the township, and another takes out about 3 miles 
on another corner. 

Mr. Lloyd. How many routes are there in Adams County? Do 
you know? 

Mr. Stahl. No. I would make a rough guess and say somewhere 
between 20 and 25. 

Mr. FiNLEY. What is the area of the county ? How many square 
miles? 

Mr. Stahl. It has about 1,000 square miles. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Do you call that covered ? 

Mr. Stahl. It is better covered than the average. But it is 
conservative to say that the rural carrier could carry 75 pounds. I 
have questioned quite a number of rural carriers about it. The 
territory with which I am most familiar is served by carriers that I 
have questioned, and they have said that ten months out of the year 
they could carry 500 pounds. They all have a good stout horse 
ana a wagon at their command; but for two months, as one of them 
put it — and his language was very forcible — he would have a hard 
time to carry more than 75 or 100 pounds. The others said they 
could take verv comfortably 75 or 100 pounds, but would not like 
to be compelled to take more when the roads were bad. 

Mr. Lloyd. There is quite a good deal of macadam road and rock 
road in Adams County, ill., is there not? 

Mr. Stahl. Not a great deal. We have not as much as there is in 
the northern one-third of the State. ^ I 
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Mr. Lloyd. Are you familiar in the neighborhood of Palmyra ? 

Mr. Stahl. No. Out west of Golden, and in the northwest comer 
of the county, we have no gravel roads whatever. 

Mr. Cox. You have some practical experience of good horses and 
wagons. Even giving them a good, solid road and a daily trip, is it 
not a fact that the daily load of 500 pounds would be considlerably 
more to haul than a daily load of but 50 pounds ? 

Mr. Stahl. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MuRDOOK. Would it not make a difference in the number of 
horses you would have to maintain ? 

Mr. Stahl. Yes. Very frankly, I want to be honest with you, 
and 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Surely- 



Mr. Stahl. I would not want to drive one of my own horses that 
I liked and make the haul 500 pounds every day on the rural routes. 
I doubt if he would notice the difference, however, between 25 
pounds and 75 pounds on the wagon or on his back if he is a good, 
stout horse. Of course it would make a difference, but not much. 
But now there are something more than 40,000 rural routes in 
operation. Barring those where some carriers find it utterly impos- 
sible to make all their trips, as they do, nevertheless the carriers on 
those routes make at least 12,500,000 round trips every year, count- 
ing that they go out every week day, three hundred and twelve days. 
There are something over 41,000 carriers now. If this parcels post 
on the rural routes earned only $2 per trip, $1 going and $1 retummg, 
it would increase the income of the Post-Qffice Department 
$25,000,000 a year, and I can not see that the net cost to the Post- 
Office Department would be increased. 

The Chairman. Why not ? 

Mr. Stahl. Well, to earn that, even at the very lowest rate that 
has been proposed, the carrier would have to carry only about 50 
pounds more than he does now; that is, 25 pounds going and 25 
pounds returning, so that his average load would be only 50 pounds 
more. Now, surely he can take that. I do not believe that in the 
United States you could find 100 carriers that would not say they 
could very easily do it with the equipment they have — 50 pounds of 
weight additional. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Stahl, suppose your figures are correct, 
and that we increase the weight 50 pounds, how much more do you 
think we ought to pay the rural carriers on that account ? 

Mr. Stahl. There should be of course some increase. 

The Chairman. How much ? 

Mr. Stahl. I think they would be very well pleased indeed if thejr 
got a lOper cent increase, because, as it is now, it takes up just their 
time. Tney must have the same equipment. The expense to them 
is just the same. 

The Chairman. You are assuming that they are being adequately 
paid now ? 

Mr. Stahl. Oh, I would not want to say that, but then on account 
of this increased weight of 25 pounds I think 10 per cent increase in 
their pay would be very grateful to them. I think they would be 
satisfied, because they have got to go over the route just the same. 
They have got to have the horse and equipment just the same; and 
then, of course, we think this parcels post would lead to a considerable 
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increase in first-class mail matter, which is profitable to the ®ovem- 
ment. 

The Chairman. Do you think this service could be organized so as 
to permit the carrier not only to carry the mails, including the parcels 
post, but also passengers, and then contract it so that we could give 
a better service all around with less cost to the Government ? 

Mr. Stahl. That is a hard question to answer. I would have to 
leave that to the wisdom of this committee. 

The Chairman. What would you say as to contracting the service, 
without raising the question of carrying passengers ? 

Mr. Stahl. I do not exactly understand the meaning of your ques- 
tion as to contracting service. 

The Chairman. I mean contracting the rural service. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Just as they do the star routes. 

Mr. Stahl. I would say I do not believe there is any greali demand 
for the carriage of passengers. I have not heard that mentioned 
before, until I got here to-day, for a year. 

The Chairman. There is a demana in some places, is there not ? 

Mr. Stahl. Yes. 

Mr. Cox. You are not familiar with the conditions farther west ? 

Mr. Stahl. I have been over the West a good deal. 

Mr. Cox. If you have, you know as a matter of fact that there is a 
demand there for the carriage of passengers. 

Mr. Stahl. I have gone into the South and West both quite often, 
to points beyond the railways, and I have always found in operation 
a stage service. 

Mr. Cox. It carries the mail, does it not ? 

Mr. Stahl. In some it does, and in some not. 

Mr. Cox. I do not know one out our way that does not. 

Mr. Stahl. We have one in Adams County, 111. 

Mr. Cox. Oh, that is not the West. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FiNLEY. Mr. Stahl, don't you think that taking the rural serv- 
ice and changing it from what it is to-day and placing it on a contract 
basis the same as the star-route service is conducted — don't you think 
that would destroy the efficiency of the rural service ? 

Mr. Stahl. I ao not know. It is something I have never con- 
sidered, but it would be my judgment that it would. 

Mr. FiNLEY. That it would destroy the efiiciency of the service ? 

Mr. Stahl. That would be my judgment. But as to that I think 
no one could answer positively. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Mr. Stahl, if a bill passes Congress confining the 
parcels post to the rural routes, would you have it confined mostly to 
the route on which the parcel originates, or would you have it go 
from one route to another route centering in the same town ? That is, 
if there is a town called Smith Center, having route No. 1 and route 
No. 2, would you permit a farmer living on route No. 2 to send a 
parcel to a farmer living on route No. 1 ? 

Mr. Stahl. I certainly would. 

Mr. Stafford. What objection could there be, if you favor the 
proposition of the interchange of parcels on routes by mq^il, to going 
through the local post-office and having it carried 10 miles to an 
adjoining locality and being distributed on some other route in the 
same county, for instance ? 
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Mr. Stahl. Well, as I say, I am in favor of a general parcels post, 
but there are certain objections to that general proposition that do 
not apply to a parcels post limited to the rural routes, and because 
a little is good, it does not follow that more is better. Yoiir physi- 
cian, for example, may prescribe for you three pills to be taken at a 
dose, but because of that you would not find it advisable to take the 
entire box at one dose. Now, if it is advisable to send a parcel from 
one route to another centering in the same town, it does not follow 
that it is advisable to send a parcel from one route to another route 
in another county. 

Mr. Hamer. Don't you think the establishment of a parcels post 
would result in putting the small merchant out of business ? 

Mr. Stahl. You mean on account of the catalogue houses ? 

Mr. Hamer. Yes. 

Mr. Stahl. I can not speak for the catalogue houses, but the center 
of those houses seems to be in Chicago. The two most successful 
and extensive catalogue houses are located in Chicago, and the 
merchants in the surrounding territory have, I believe, been most 
damaged by the catalogue houses. But I can speak only from a 
rather limited observation as to Illinois and surrounding territory. 
What has injured the local merchants in the towns of those States 
ten times more than the catalogue houses is what we may call the 
millers' trust and what others think to be the inevitable tendency 
of industry to go into the larger centers. That is one reason, and 
the lowering of railway fares is another. Now, the gentleman from 
Missouri can bear me out in this, inasmuch as he is very familiar 
with my county of Adams, across the river in Illinois. Some years 
ago I counted up seventeen flour mills in that county, and to-day of 
that number there is only one left, and that is at Quincy. 

Mr. Hamer. Why? Is it not because the tendency nas been for 
the milling industry to get better railroad rates out among the peo- 
ple and because the small mills can not compete with the big mill in 
Quincy ? 

Mr. Stahl. I never was in the milling business or in the railway 
business. As I say, we have quite a number of people who think 
the change is due to the millers' trust, an arrangement by a few of 
the larger millers with the railways and elevators. 

Mr. Hamer. As a matter of fact the millers' trust in Quincy and 
in every other city in the United States is made successful because of 
their ability to get better railroad rates going and better railroad rates 
coming than the small miller can in the small town, and as a result, 
the small miller can not compete with the larger miller. In my judg- 
ment that would be the result even if you had a general parcels post 
in this country, because the farmer would be able to buy in the cities 
at a lower price than he can buy from his local merchants, and could 
get his purchases transported by the Government at a reduced price, 
and in that case the small merchants in the small towns could not 
exist at all. 

Mr. Stahl. Well, a discussion as to what it is that has put the 
small mills out of business is quite foreign to my intention here, but 
the fact is they have been put out of ousiness. Then we formerly 

Eaid 3 cents a mile for passenger traffic on the railway, and now we 
ave a 2-cents-a-mile rate. 
The Chairman. That is the passenger rate ? 
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Mr. Stahl. Yes; 2 cents a mile. Now, the farmer has more money 
than he had twenty-five years ago, and the low railway passenger 
rate and the introduction of the mterurban lines have induced him 
to travel more. There is one argument in favor of the parcels post 
confined to the rural routes, because you city and town people have 
an express service, but it stops with the railway station. It does 
not go out to the farmer. If the farmer wants to send a package 
by express or receive a package by express, he has to drive to town 
in order to do it, and more likely the more difficult part of the journey 
has been accomplished when he does that, and he is then tempted 
by the lower railway fare to keep on going until he reaches the city, 
where, as the gentleman from Idaho says, the prices are lower and 
the stocks of goods are better. Now, if the farmer could have a way 
to send the parcel out he would not go to town, and he would not he 
tempted to go to the larger cities to l)uy there. He would order his 
goods hj telephone from the local merchants and have them sent 
out to him, and he would send his goods in, and they would be carried 
by the mail carrier. We believe that a parcels post limited to the 
rural routes would not only soon increase the net revenues of the Post- 
Office Department very much, but that it would be of great benefit 
to the local merchants. 

Mr. Hamer. I disagree with you on that. I think the result of 
it would be that there would eventually be only two classes — the 
large merchants and the farmers. 

Mr. Stahl. No; I think it would reduce by so much the trips the 
farmer has to make at present to town, when he is tempted to go on 
to the larger cities. 

Mr. Lloyd. Don't you think the rural parcels post would accom- 
plish the real purpose of the farmer ? 

Mr. Stahl. Oh, no. Very often we want to send a package by 
post to some man in the city. You know there has been a great 
going back and forth of population. We believe the city people 
would be just as much benefited by a general parcels post as the 
farmers would be. 

Mr. Lloyd. But the benefit you speak of from a general parcels 
post would be only an occasional benefit, while the benefit that you 
speak of, by reason of a rural parcels post, would be, in fact, an 
Everyday benefit ? 

Mr. Stahl. It would be a greater benefit to us, because at present 
we have no express service whatever. The express company stops 
with the railway station. 

Mr. Hamer. What is the name of your Illinois publication? 

Mr. Stahl. The Illinois Farmer, and the Farmers' Call. 

Mr. Hamer. You have a good deal of mail-order advertising in 
your paper, have you not ? 

Mr. Stahl. Not in the farm paper. 

Mr. Hamer. Are Montgomery, Ward & Co. heavy advertisers with 
you? 

Mr. Stahl. Not to a large extent. 

Mr. Hamer. Are Sears, Roebuck & Co. large advertisers? 

Mr. Stahl. Yes. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Why is it Montgomery, Ward & Co. are opposing 
the parcels post ? 
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Mr. Stahl. The mail-order houses have found it no longer profit- 
able to carry what are called the general merchandise hnes. For 
example, our third largest house, the Albaugh-Dover Company, has 
cut out altogether its gent's furnishing goods, its underclotning, and 
boots and shoes, and that sort of thing. It commenced doing that 
•five years ago. Mr. Thorne, the manager of Montgomery Ward & 
Co., told me they were trying to do that as fast as possible and ship 
all their orders by freight, because the clerical cost of handling a 
small order was just as much as the cost of handling a big order. 
They made the most money by handling the larger things. Now, to 
illustrate, for the benefit of the gentleman from Idaho, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. have only advertised one line of goods this year exten- 
sively with us, and that is the cream separator. 

Mr. Hamer. Something that there is a big profit in ? 

Mr. Stahl. Yes. They are making money. They have great busi- 
ness ability. 

Mr. Hamer. That is the trouble with you in regard to the small 
merchant. You will buy from him the small things that have no 
profit in them, but the big things that have a large margin of profit 
you buy from the mail-order house. Doubtless you buy where you 
can get things the cheapest, and you can get them the cheapest from 
the large mail-order houses. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. You say Sears, Roebuck & Co. for the last year 
have not advertised with you certain lines of goods at all, but have 
confined their advertisement to things that have a large profit ? 

Mr. Stahl. They sell their goods very cheap, but they sell large 
articles, for example, a cream separator, in which they have all the 
profit between the manufacturer and the buyer, just as the Albaugh- 
Dover Company does, who have not advertised with me anythmg 
but cream separators. But their profit is probably five or ten dollars 
on a cream separator. Now, if they get an order for 25 cents' worth 
of thread, it is just as much expense and trouble in their office to 
book and fill that order as it is to book and fill an order for a cream 
separator, and if they send the thread by mail the postage on it 
would probably make up the difference between their price and 
that charged by the local merchant. They have to put it down at 
the lowest figure in order to undersell the local merchant. Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. say they are in favor of the parcels post. Montgomery 
Ward & Co. are understood to be opposed to it. 

The Chairman. Do you claim Marshall Field & Co. is a mail-order 
house ? 

Mr. Stahl. No; but they have a large mail-order trade, and they 
have a large mail-order department. 

The Chairman. Do you think such an establishment as that 
would favor the parcels post ? 

Mr. Stahl. I believe they would, but I do not know as to the 
facts. 

Mr. MuRDocK. Do you believe large houses like Marshall Field & 
Co., Sears, Roebuck & Co., and Montgomery Ward & Co. receive 
preferential express rates over the rates received by the average 
shipper ? 

Mr. Stahl. I do not know anything about the express companies, 
but there are some dark stories told about them. 
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Mr. MuBDOCK. Are you acquainted with the fact that you can ship 
by express a package from Chicago to a man in Leavenworth, Kans., 
cneaper than the same package can be shipped from Leavenworth to 
Chicago? 

Mr. Stahl. I do not know, but I have seen it stated in the public 
press, for example, that you can send a package from Chicago to' 
points in Idaho for less than you can send it from Chicago to points 
this side of Idaho. I do know that I could formerly send an express 
package between Quincy and Chicago for less than it costs me now. 

Gentlemen, I have taken so much of your time that if there are no 
more questions to be asked I will retire. 

Mr. Lloyd. You have never put in that comparison of figures with 
New Zealand, have you ? 

Mr. Stahl. I suppose the point was that the population of Aus- 
tralia and of New Zealand is practically 2 to the square mile, and 
in this country it is 20, so that, so far as that argument founded on 
density of population is concerned, we ought to have a better parcels 
post than Australia or New Zealand, whereas they have a better one 
than we have. 

I wish to say that when the present Secretary of the Navy was 
Postmaster-General — and he is certainly a fine example of t^at class 
of men of culture and wealth that are serving the public, really serving 
it — he was heartily in favor of a parcels post limited to the rural route, 
and in a letter to me, which attained quite a Httle circulation, he 
pointed out that he believed a bill could oe so drawn — I believe it is 
covered in some of the bills pending before this committee — that such 
a parcels post would really be a benefit to the local merchants instead 
of a detriment. But I wish to say that while I believe it is well to 
make haste slowly, and while probably in the beginning it would be 
best to have a parcels post limited simply to the rural routes, yet I 
believe the United States is entitled to as good a parcels ppst as any 
country, and we should have a modern parcels post. 

Mr. Smith. What do you mean by a parcels post?'^ Have we 
not got one? 

Mr. Stahl. Yes; but it is not modem. It is of such a character 
that you can not call it that. 

Mr. Smith. It carries everything that people want to put in the mail, 
does it not? I have asked that question a thousand times, and I 
have not received a satisfactory answer yet. 

Mr. Stahl. No; it can not weigh more than 4 pounds, and very 
frequently it is desirable to send packages beyond that weight. 

Mr. Smith. What single article weighing more than 4 pounds do 
the people want to send? 

Mr. Stahl. In some countries you can send a suit case. Very 
frequently articles that you would want to send weigh more than 4 
pounds. If you want a concrete example I can give it to you. I 
spend a good deal of time in a little town where I was raised, in a 
farming country. Not long ago I wanted to send home a little box 
containing some stuff. Of course, I might have gone to the trouble 
of wrapping up the articles separately and packing one article in 
each package. I remember one article that would nave weighed a 
little more than 4 pounds. But I had to send that box by express. 
Now, if you wanted to send something and had to divide it up, look 
at the trouble and expense it would be. ^ , 
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Mr. Smith. The reason I ask the question is that I get a great many 
letters askingmeif I aminfavorof aparcels post. I consider an inquiry 
of that kind almost offensive. A man wno does not know that we 
have already got a parcels post ought not to discuss it. If you want 
a larger one than the one we have already got, you ought to be some* 
what specific and say what it is that you want. My observation is, 
and the record shows it, that the average parcel which the people 
send through the mail is 5 ounces. 

Mr. Stahl. That is because we can not send larger ones. 

Mr. Smith. Four pounds will carry any article of wearing apparel 
or personal adornment or almost anything that a person might want 
to send in the mail. 

Mr. Stahl. Of course, we ought to be able to send up to 11 
poimds at a proper rate. Now we have to pay the express companies 
more than we snould. 

Mr. Smith. What is your suggestion as to the rate ? 

Mr. Stahl. As to the provisions of a modern parcels-post bill I am 
only too ready to trust to the wisdom of this committee. 

Mr. Smith. That does not help us any. 

Mr. Stahl. My suggestion, and it would be only a suggestion, 
would be probably for the entire country an average rate of not to 
exceed 8 cents a pound on the average parcel, one-half the present 
rate. But, to speak frankly, I believe we must have a zone system, 
and, of course, the rate per ounce on a small parcel must be consid- 
erably more than on a large one. That is, supposing a parcel weighed 
only 1 pound, you would have to charge more per pound than a 
parcel weighing 10 pounds. I believe that is the case in the domestic 
parcels post of all foreign countries. I do not believe there is any 
exception to that. In the commonwealth of Australia they charge 
12 cents for the first pound. 

Mr. Smith. For anything ? 

Mr. Stahl. I am not so sure as to that. 

Mr. Smith. All the foreign countries have a very much higher 
minimum than we have. Germany, France, England, Australia, 
all of them, have a much higher minimum charge than we have. 
There is not one of those countries in which you can send anything 
through the mail for 1 cent. 

Mr. Stahl. I would rather turn you over to Mr. Cowles on that. 
Mr. Cowles has the figures complete. I want to say that in making 
up our statements here, in order to avoid going over the same ground 
twice, we have arranged that each speaker shall take up certain lines, 
and the statistics are in Mr. Cowles s charge. 

Mr. Smith. Have you ever made a study of the growth of parcels 
posts in small towns in foreign countries ? 

Mr. Stahl. I have discussed it only in this way with people from 
those countries. For example, I have been sending out recently some 

f>arcels-post literature, as we term it; that is, some printed matter in 
avor of a modern parcels post. In a printing establishment to 
which this has been sent every employee is a German, and some of 
them have but recently arrived over from Germanv, and naturally 
the subject has been discussed with them. I find that the working- 
men in Chicago and around that territory are now pretty generally 
in favor of a parcels post. Last week I asked one of the gentle- 
men from Germany as to what effect it had there on the local mer- 
chants. No; I think he mentioned it first. He said, as I said 
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before, it would be only a guess, and nobody could say positively, 
because there have been influences at work in Germany that ao 
not obtain here. Their cities have grown veiV rapidly. I believe 
Berlin has grown faster than Chicago. But this man said that he 
had never heard the local merchants complain about the parcels 
post, and that they were in favor of it. 

Mr. Hamer. What is the local merchant in the small town in 
England and Germany ? He is a mere shopkeeper, is he not ? He 
is not what we consider a merchant in this country, is he ? 

Mr. Stahl. I have seen just as good shops over there in the coun- 
try towns as I have seen in this country in the country towns. 

Mr. Hamer. Have you ever seen in a town in Germany of the 
same size as Golden, 111., a stock of goods like that in Golden? 

Mr. Stahl. I think so. 

Mr. Hamer. Is it not true in that country that it is either all city 
or all country ? 

Mr. Stahl. Oh, no. 

Mr. Hamer. Is it not true that the towns, outside of the cities, 
are simply country villages where you can not tell whether you are 
in the corporate limits or the village or out in the country ? 

Mr. Stahl. The country is more like a village there than it is here. 

Mr. Hamer. Are there any considerable stocks of goods in those 
local village stores over there ? 

Mr. Stahl. I think there is all that the local trade demands. 

Mr. Hamer. They are mostly beer shops and groceries, are they 
not? 

Mr. Stahl. I never looked up the beer shops. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Hamer. That is my understanding of it. As a matter of fact, 
in late years the growth in this country has been confined largely to 
the cities, while the village is not getting along very well. 

Mr. Stahl. That is true. 

Mr. Hamer. And especially if it is within hailing distance of some 
of these big centers where the mail-order houses prevail. 

Mr. Stahl. If those who are stirring up the local merchants to 
oppose a modern parcels post would devote their energies to showing 
the local merchants how to advertise, they would be doing the local 
merchants a real service. 

Mr. Hamer. How is that ? 

Mr. Stahl. I say if the opponents of a modern parcels post would 
show the local merchants how to advertise they would be doing the 
local merchant;s a real service. 

You speak of Golden, 111. That is a very live town, because the 
merchants there are live wires and advertise in the local papers. I 
know of another town not very far away from there that has a local 
paper which was established thirty-seven years ago. I know that, 
because the man who established it retired, and not long ago I got 
into a discussion over this modern parcels-post proposition with the 
merchants there, and they were opposed to it. There was only one 
business street in that town, and m one of its stores I have seen one 
merchant lying on his counter with a bundle of gingham or cahco 
under his head as a pillow, waiting for business. When we got to the 

Eost-office we got into a discussion, and I brought up the question of 
ow much advertising the local merchants gave the newspapers. I 
said to my friend, '^Have any of these merchants had au advertise- 
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ment in your paper this week?'' He did not answer. I did not see 
a copy 01 the paper that week, but later on I got a copy, and there 
was not an advertisement of these merchants in that paper. If these 
country merchants would wake up and wash their show windows and 
advertise, they would get more business. 

Mr. Hamer. You believe that the reason for the growth of the 
cities is because the merchants do not advertise in the newspapers! 

Mr. Stahl. That is one reason, but not the all-important one. 

Mr. Hamer. What is the reason which you think is the true reason 
why Congress has not heretofore provided for a parcels post ? 

Mr. Stahl. Why, sir, I could not analyze the motives of Con* 
gressmen. 

Mr. Hamer. You do not have an opinion on that to express' here I 
Have you never expressed an opinion in your pubhcations on that 
point? 

Mr. Stahl. I do not beUeve I have. I have a much better opinion 
of Congress and of Congressmen than some people have, and I believe 
I have said that, I thmk, to the chairman of this committee, and 
I have never known a Congressman who is not a good representative 
of the people; and, as I said before, I am willing to trust the intel- 
ligence and wisdom of this committee and of Congress as to this 
parcels-post business. 

Mr. Hamer. That is very refreshing, coming from a newspaper 
man. We are not used to that. That is, they might express that 
opinion privately, but they do not express it tnrough the press. 

Mr. Stahl. I believe I will state now, with the permission of the 
chairman, that along in January, I think it was, there was a hearing 
before this committee on the second-class mail rate, and you treated 
one of our agricultural publishers rather roughly because of some 
mean things he had said, and one of my suDscribers, whose sub- 
scription I wish I could extend ten years, thereby violating the laws 
to that extent, cut out a clipping from my paper and sent it to the 
chairman of this committee, in which I actually expressed a good 
opinion of Congress, and the chairman thought it was so very different 
from what had been expressed by the other editor of a farm paper 
that he wrote me a letter of thanks. I believe if you want my 
opinion, which is not worth much, I believe that Congress has not 
established a parcels post because Congress did not think it would 
be wise and for the best interests of the country to do so; I mean the 
modern parcels post. But we really hope the Congress will change 
its mind. 

Mr. Lloyd. Mr. Stahl, I do not believe this question has been 
brought out directly. Do vou believe the general parcels post, not 
the rural, would be generally beneficial to the local merchants ? 

Mr. Stahl. I have really thought about that a great deal, and I 
have never been able to decide it absolutely in my own mind. 

Mr. Lloyd. You can readily understand it is a very serious ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Stahl. Yes; certainly to a Congressman who has a lot of little 
towns in his district. I think the gentleman from Missouri knows 
that among my best friends are the local merchants. I would not 
want to do anything to injure them, and yet I believe that the net 
gain of your entire people should be considered. 
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Mr. Lloyd. I know, but is this class going to be injured or 
benefited ? 

Mr. Stahl. Frankly, I think we had better try it to a limited 
extent on rural routes, and then after that it can be determined as to 
its general establishment. 

Mr. Lloyd. That is about the most candid statement that has been 
« made. 

Mr. DoDDS. If we simply provide for sending parcels to the mer- 
chants out on the rural route, that will not prove what effect the 
general parcels post would have on the general merchants ? 

Mr. Stahl. I think it would show the tendency. It would give us 
more information than we have now. 

Mr. Smith. What do the people want to buy by mail ? 

Mr. Stahl. I know of quite a number of things. For example., 
we have all been farm people. We do not buy groceries by mail any 
more. I do not think that what we call the catalogue houses or 
mail-order houses have much trade in groceries. It is easier to tell 
what we do not buy than what we do buy by mail. 

Mr. Smith. What do you buy that can not be found in the local 
store ? 

Mr. Stahl. I know of a woman that wanted a new dress. This 
I know. A little local store in the town did not have the goods she 
wanted. They explained — they are very fair about that — they said 
that it would not pay them to carry sucn goods, although she did not 
want a very expensive dress. She sent to Marshall Field & Co., in 
Chicago, and thev were glad to send her samples, and she made a 
mail selection. That was a mail order. I should say that we would 
want to buy almost evervthing except when it comes to groceries; 
for example, sugar. The ougar trust makes such a price that I do not 
think the mail-order house has had any advantage, freights consid- 
ered, over the local merchants. 

Mr. Lloyd. Don't you think, Mr. Stahl, that a great many farmers 
out in our country are burring their sugar from Sears, Roebuck & Co. ? 

Mr. Stahl. I am surprised to hear that from the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. Smith. You do not think it is possible for us to make a postal 
rate that would enable them to ship sugar by mail ? 

Mr. Stahl. No, sir. 

Mr. Smith. I am seeking information on this question. It seems 
to me it lies at the foundation of this whole question: What do the 
people want to buy by mail ? Now, if it is dress goods, certainly a 
4-pound package is large enough. It would then be only a question 
as to whether the Government should carry the parcel home for them 
for less than 16 cents a pound. I would like to get the judgment of as 
many people as I can as to what thev want to buy by mail. 

Mr. Stahl. I think it would be almost every article they would 
use if they could get an article outside that suited them better than 
they can get from the local merchants. 

Mr. Smith. Can we not classify it this way, that in ninety-nine cases 
out of one hundred the things they want to purchase by mail is the 
kind of goods on which there is a considerable profit ? 

Mr. Stahl. I do not know. 

Mr. Smith. It is not a matter of staples, Uke calicoes, and ging- 
hams, and overalls, and staple groceries. They do not buy those by 
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mail. They buy those in their local towns. But is it not dress goods 
and the finer qualities of articles on which there is a considerable 
profit? 

Mr. Stahl. I think naturally and inevitably the things they would 
want to buy away from home would be those things they can not get 
at home. 

Mr. Hamer. Don't they want to buy at the mail-order house those 
things that they can buy cheaper of the mail-order house than they 
can get from the local merchants? Is not that all? 

Mr. Stahl. Certainly; I think the only inducement they have in 
the mail-order house would be to buy to better advantage, and in 
this case the merchants want the protection of the parcels post on 
the rural routes. I would Hke to ask the gentleman from Missouri 
about sugar being sent — to his people — by the barrel, is it not ? 

Mr. Lloyd. Yes. 

Mr. Stahl. That is sent by freight, so that the post rate would cut 
no figure ? 

Mr. Lloyd. No. 

Mr. Hamer. One gentleman here this morning proposed to furnish 
watermelons for breakfast by parcels post. 

Mr. Stahl. Well, I guess most of my watermelons I take out of 
the garden. It would not affect me. 

The Chairman. Mr. Stahl, you would not want this committee to 
report a bill that would put the Government into a business that 
was not remunerative, would you ? 

Mr. Stahl. No, sir; Mr. Chairman, I would not; and yet I do not 
beUeve any great postal reform' should be denied the people simply 
because for a time it might cost more than it would earn. I do not 
admit that the Post-Office Department should always earn its way, 
though I think it would be exceedingly desirable that it should be 
self-supporting, and I would not advocate any parcels post whatever 
that, after it is fairly in operation, did not make its way or make a 
profit. I do not beheve, Mr. Chairman, that we should have any 
parcels post that, after it is in full operation and carrying the business 
that is normally its own, should not pay its way. 

Mr. FiNLEY. One question: Which would you say would be a better 
proposition from the economic standpoint for the people of the United 
States, in the event we would adoi)t the general parcels-post system, 
to adopt the zone system or to give the Government a monopoly of 
the express business? Which would you say would be the better 
proposition for the people of the United States ? 

Mr. Stahl. I would say the zone system. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Why? 

Mr. Stahl. My opinion on a question of that kind might be of very 
little value, but I am opposed to monopoly, even by the Government, 
and I believe that probably the parcels post would be all the better 
if it had some competition from express companies. 

Mr. FiNLEY. You would go thus far necessarily, otherwise you 
would not have any basis for working a parcels-post system, that the 
Government in going into the parcels-post business and adopting the 
zone principle should at least nave rates that would be competitive 
and bring about the cheaper carriage of these packages ? 
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Mr. Stahl. I think the Government should certainly make a much 
lower rate than the express companies, which have been paying enor- 
mous dividends on their capitalization. 

Mr. FiNLEY. That would bring about competition ? 

Mr. Stahl. Yes. 

Mr. FiNLEY. That is my question. 

Mr. Stahl. As to that, I would again defer to the wisdom of this 
committee. 

Mr. FiNLEY. We are seeking information. 

Mr. Stahl. You are getting it from a good many sources, but I 
would defer again to the judgment of the committee, and my answer 
to that would be only my answer as an individual. I know that many 
of those who are with me and who advocate a general parcels post 
are opposed to the zone system. 

(Thereupon, at 12.45 o'clock p. m., a recess was taken until 2 o'clock 
p. m.) 

(The following papers were tiled by Mr. Stahl for the record :) 

postmaster-general favors parcels post. 

Office op the Postmaster-General, 

Waakingtcm, D. C, February 6, 1908. 

My Dear Sir: In response to the request contained in your letter, I take great 
pleasure in stating the department's position with respect to the extension of the 
parcels post. There can be no question as to the desirability of telling all the people 
precisely what is contemplated, so that they may act according to their best judgment. 

The present general parcels-post rate is 16 cents a pound for people in our own coimtry, 
the limit of weight being 4 pounds, while the rate from the United States to 29 foreign 
countries is 12 cents a pound and the limit of weieht to 24 of these countries is 11 
pounds. In order to have the rate consistent and same as on those sent abroad, 
namely, 12 cent^ a pound, a reduction of 4 cents and the weight limit 11 pounds, 
an increase of 7 pounds; for 1 ounce, 1 cent; over 1 ounce and not exceeding 3 ounces, 
2 cents; over 3 and not exceeding 4 ounces, 3 cents; over 4 and not exceeding 
5 ounces, 4 cents; over 5 and not exceeding 6 ounces, 5 cents; over 6 and not exceeding 
8 ounces, 6 cents; over 8 and not exceeding 12 ounces, 9 cents; over 12 ounces ana 
not exceeding 1 pound, 12 cents. 

In my annual report I also recommended a local parcels post on rural routes at the 
rate of 5 cents for the first pound and 2 cents for each additional pound or fractional 
part of an additional pound up to 11 pounds; for 2 ounces or less, 1 cent; over 2 
and up to 4 ounces, 2 cents; over 4 and up to 8 ounces, 3 cents; over 8 and up to 12 
ounces, 4 cents; over 12 ounces and up to 1 pound, 5 cents. The object of this recom- 
mendation is to enable the local merchants to hold and increase their trade on the 
rural routes, to give to the farmers and patrons of these routes the accommodations 
which the machinery of the rural service, utilized to a greater extent than at present, 
will permit. 

It is the intention to frame a bill in such form that parcels carried at this special 
rate will be limited to those received upon a rural route or at the distributing post- 
office thereof, and delivered by rural carriers upon the same rural route or another 
emanating from the said distributing post-office. According to the department's 
proposition, a mail-order house shipping goods bv freight will not be permitted to 
distribute them by the special parcel post on rural routes. 

It is possible to offer this low rate for a special local rural parcel post for the reason 
that, there being no railroad transportation, its operation would involve no additional 
expense. The necessary machinery is already m existence. There are 38,215 rural 
routes in operation, supplying about fifteen millions of people, and even at the rate 
proposed it would require only three packages of the maximum weight to be taken 
out each trip over these routes in order to wipe out the deficit of the postal service. 
The increased cancellations would raise the salary of postmasters of the fourth class, 
and the establishment of this service would finally be instrumental in making the 
rural routes self-sustaining. The rural service will, in all probability, cost the Gov- 
ernment this year $34,000,000, an increase of $10,000,000 over last year, and yet the 
benefits derived therefrom can not be measured in dollars and cents. A local parcel 
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post on these rural routes would be of incalculable benefit to the patrons of the routes 
as well as to the local merchants. It would tend in time to bring about the improve- 
ment of the roads throughout the country, thus adding to the vsQuation of the larms, 
with increased accommodations afforded by the service, and better roads. 

The statement has been made that this special rate on rural routes would be the 
entering wedee for similar rates on the general parcel post. That is impossible, for 
in the case of the ^neral parcel-post transportation by railroads is a factor — about 
$45^000,000 were paid last year for mail transportation and $6,000,000 for postal cars — 
which adds very largely to the cost of the service, while there would be no railroad 
chaiges or other additional expenses connected with the local rural parcel post, as the 
rural delivery is already thoroughly ea nipped and in operation. 

In some quarters it has been clauned that the large mail-order houses would, imder 
the proposed law, utilize the special parcel post on rural routes through agents. Men- 
tion has already been made of the intention to recommend a provision which will 
prevent such use of the routes. It should also be borne in nund that even in the 
absence of such a prohibition any systematic attempt upon the part of a mail-order 
house to thus deliver its wares would necessitate the employment of many thousands 
of local representatives. Their catalogues show pretty plainly that they attribute a 
large measure of their success to their remarkably low selling expense, and that tke 
absence of any sort of agents is the principal feature of their argument in accounting 
for the supposedly low prices of their goods. 

Assuring you of my appreciation of your interest, believe me, 
Respectfully, 

George v. L. Meter. 

John M. Stahl, Esq., 

Committee of (me on Legislation^ 

Farmer B^ National Congress ^ Chicago ^ III, 



Farmers' National Congress, U. S. A., 
Chicago, III., May 3, 1910. 
To the chairmxin and members of the House Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads: 

Gentlemen: You will recall that during my appearance before your committee last 
week some members insisted that I give further information about the postal service 
of the Commonwealth of Australia and New Zealand, with my authorities, and that I 
readily agreed to comply. 

As I stated at the time, I had gone to one of our public libraries in Chicago and by 
the kindness of the librarian had been supplied witn quite a large number of publica- 
tions giving information on the subject named and that I had made notes regarding 
the postal service of the Commonwealth of Australia and New Zealand, but had not 
noted the names of the publications. I have found it rather difficult, as you can 
readily see, to follow my trail through the publications with which I was supplied. 
However, it certainly is not necessary for me to give all the steps of this trail. To do 
so would make this communication voluminous and unnecessarily so. I will cite you 
to a few of the publications I have consulted. I am informed that all of these publica- 
tions are in the Congressional Library. 

Each year there is published a report on the public service of the Commonwealth of 
Australia by the public service commissioner. The last of these reports is entitled 
"Fifth Report on the Commonwealth Public Service, by the Public Service Com- 
missioner, for the year ended December 31, 1908; printed and published by the 
Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, September 21, 1909." On pace 
17 of this report you will find, under the postmaster-general's department. Table 
1, the "Number of permanent officers in each division in receipt of salaries between 
the various specified limits (both inclusive) as on January 1, 1909." 

General division. — Up to 50 pounds sterling, 2,222; from 51 pounds to 110 pounds, 
2,646; from 111 pounds to 156 pounds, 3,002; from 157 pounds to 200 pounds, 668; 
from 201 poimds to 300 pounds. 111; above 300 pounds, 4. 

Clerical division. — Up to 110 pounds, 304; 111 pounds to 184 pounds, 1,973; 185 
pounds to 309 pounds, 2,006; 310 pounds to 419 pounds, 362; 420 pounds to 519 pounds, 
77; 520 pounds to 600 pounds, 27. 

Professional division. — Up to 110 pounds, 9; 111 pounds to 184 poimds, 13; 185 
pounds to 309 pounds, 40; 310 pounds to 419 pounds, 21; 420 pounds to 519 pounds, 5; 
520 pounds to 600 pounds, 9; aoove 600 pounds, 9. 

Administrative division. — Up to 700 pounds, 9; above 700 pounds, l3. 
39070—10 4 
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The figures for the preceding year were as follows (same page of report): 

General divmon.—Vp to 50 pounds, 1,742; 51 pounds to 110 pounds, 2,482; 111 
pounds to 156 pounds, 2,768; 157 pounds to 200 pounds, 645; 201 pounds to 300 
pounds, 107; above 300 pounds, 4. 

Clerical division.— Up to 110 pounds, 201; 111 pounds to 184 pounds, 2,119; 185 
pounds to 309 pounds, 1,851; 310 pounds to 419 pounds, 320; 420 pounds to 519 pounds, 
73; 520 pounds to 600 pounds, 28; above 600 pounds, 1. 

Profesnonal division. — Up to 110 pounds, 8; 111 pounds to 184 pounds, 10; 185 
pounds to 309 pounds, 34; 310 pounds to 419 pounds, 22; 420 pounds to 519 pounds, 5; 
520 pounds to 600 pounds, 6; above 600 pounds, 7. 

Aaministrative division. — Up to 700 pounds, 8; above 700 pounds, 11. 

On page 20 of the report above named, under the heading of ^^ Earnings of postal 
officers,**^ the ^'average income per officer as of January 1, 1909," is stated as follows: 

Pounds.- 

New South Wales 126 

Victoria 123 

Queensland 145 

South Australia 140 

West Australia 153 

Tasmania 133 

Average of 6 States 131 

It may be well for me to state, although you all doubtless know it well enough, that 
in these reports, etc., the term *' officer is applied to every person employed in the 
postal service. On this same page 20 of the report above referred to it is stated that 
the officers include '^even the lowest paid tel^raph messenger," and on the same 
page you will find it stated that the officers include "every man, woman, and boy." 

On page 19 of the report above referred to you will find it stated that in the post- 
master-general's department the percentage of officers within certain salary limits is 
as follows: 

Up to 110 pounds, 57 per cent; 110 pounds to 156 pounds, 34 per cent; above 156 
pounds, 9 per cent. 

This, of course, was for the year ending with December 31, 1908. The figures for 
the preceding year, stated on the same page, are as follows: 

Up to 110 pounds, 54 per cent; 110 pounds to 156 pounds, 36 per cent; above 156 
pounds, 10 per cent. 

In this report, commenting on these figures, it is stated officially: 

"The decreased percentage of higher-paid general division officers is due to the 
large number of new appointments to the service at minimum commencing salaries 
during the past year." You will recall that when you were questioning me about 
the salaries paid in the postal service of the Commonwealth of Australia and New 
Zealand I stated twice that it was hard to make an exact comparison because of the 
difference in character of employment, difference in grading, and incidental features. 
Bearing on this, I would call your attention to the fact that in New Zealand and 
the Commonwealth of Australia the government owns the telegraph and the telegraph 
service is a part of the postal service. This introduces into the postal service of 
Australia ana New Zealand several classes of employees that do not exist in our 
postal service. Also, the compensations, aside from the stated salary, are different 
in Australia and New Zealand from those in the United States. As you know, in 
Australia and New Zealand there is the liability iDsurance, medical attendance, etc. 
In an article on the *' Postal service in New Zealand" in L' Union Postale for 
January 1, 1909, it is stated: 

"Under the terms and conditions of inland mail contracts the mail contractor •is 
bound to insure himself and His Majesty the King against liabilit)^ under the workers' 
compensation for accidents acts, 1909, and himself against liabilit}^ under the em- 
ployers' liability acts, and as far as practicable the common law, in respect to all 
mail-carrying employees." It is further stated that the New Zealand government 
has arranged for this msurance at an "actual premium at the rate of £1 per 100 pounds 
of mail subsidy." 

The provisions for "annual leave," afternoon holidays, etc., are very liberal, but 
to give them in detail would require more space than their importance warrants. 
As bearing on the employment and requirements of certain important classes in the 
postal service of the Commonwealths of Australia and New Zealand, the following 
are instructive: 

On pages 16 and 17 of the Third Report on the Commonwealth Public Service of 
Australia — as already stated, these reports are official government publications — ^pub- 
lished in 1908, appears a discussion of "Telegraph messengers," from which it appears 
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that these boys are about as capable and valuable as they are in this country. It 
states also that there were employed of these boys in the post-office department 
1,394 January 1, 1907, and 1,389 January 1, 1906. These are responsible for a large 
part of the number of employees in the general division that receive "up to £50'' 
aalaxy. In the discussion just referred to it is pointed out that these *' officers " mav 
be promoted and that enforced retirements amon^ them had been largely "through 
failure to pass the simple prescribed examinations in handwriting, spellmg, and arith- 
metic as a condition of eligibility for promotion." 

In the Fifth Report, already referred to, on page 26 it is stated that in the postal 
service there are employed a total of 1,271 female officers, of which the principal 
clasBes number as follows: Telephone attendants, 749; postal assistants, 127; post- 
mistresses, 196; telegraphists, 62; monitors, 49; clerks, 42. 

Considering the number of officers in the postal service as revealed by the figures 
just given as to telegraph messengers, telephone attendants, monitors, etc., whose 
services would not command large wages anywhere, it will be seen that the salaries 
paid those postal employees that correspond with the employees in our postal service 
are certainly fully as high as compared with the salaries in our postal service, as I 
stated when I appeared before you. 

On page 12 of the Fifth Report, already referred to, under the heading "Long service 
increments" it is stated that the salaries of a large number of officers will be higher 
for 1909 than they were for 1908. 

The official reports of New Zealand show that the salaries paid in its postal service 
are somewhat higher than those paid in the Commonwealth of Australia. As a general 
proposition, waees and salaries are higher in New Zealand than in Australia. It is 
probable that this is because New Zealand is really controlled by the trades unions. 

Very interesting and of course altogether reliable information on the postal systems 
of the various countries, etd., is found in the monthly publication L' Union Postale. 
In the L' Union Postale, dated December 1, 1909, on page 192 and following, will 
be found an article giving the salient features of the annual report for 1907 of the 
postmaster-general of New Zealand. In this it is stated that, according to the post 
and telegraph classification act of 1907, "Every male officer who is married or who 
is a widower with a child or children is to receive a salary of not less than £130 per year. 
An officer who is married or is a widower or a widow with a child or children drawing 
a salary less than £150 per annum is paid a sum additional to salary of £10 per annum 
until the salary reaches the sum of £150 per annum." "Before receiving eBalaries in 
excess of £165 and £200 officers must pass efficiency tests." "Nonclencal officers 
of ten years 'service and upward receive three weeks' annual leave." "Local fining 
is abolished altogether." "The faults of officers now come under the purview of the 
general poet-office in a quarterly written record and fines are imposed only in view 
of continued carelessness and indifference." By consulting the annual reports of the 
labor officials of New Zealand and Australia it will be seen that these fines are insig- 
nificant. 

In the report of the postmaster-general of New Zealand for 1907, which seems to be 
the latest published — official reports seem to be as slow in publication in New Zealand 
as in the United States, to say the least — ^he states that "the established policy of meet- 
ing in every way the requirements of the public, not only by providing increased 
facilities, but also by reducing charges whenever the volume of ousiness or circum- 
stances justified such a course, proved satisfactory. The number of letters and other 
mail matter dealt with in 1907 was 125,400,000 as compared with 37,700,000 in 1891, 
the percentage of increase being 233. Notwithstanding several important reductions 
in^the postage rate, the revenue increased from £320,058 in 1891 to £822,639 in 1907, 
while tne expenditure for the same period amounted to £268,343 and £709,025, respec- 
tively. In 1891 the proportion of salaries to total expenditure was 58 per cent, while 
in 1907 it was 59 per cent. The department has undertaken a vastly increased business 
and at greatly reduced rates, and yet succeeded in keeping the expenditure at prac- 
tically the same ratio to the income as was the cost when each article handled or tele- 
gram sent produced from 50 to 100 per cent more revenue " (I am quoting as closely as 
ad visable). It will be seen that the post-office administration seems to be more suc- 
cessful than in this country as, while fully maintaining salaries paid, it has greatly 
re duced the rates of postage and increased and developed the service . * ' From Decem- 
b er 16, 1907, the postage on inland post-cards was reduced to one-half penny. From 
January 1, 1908, tne rates for inland letters were made 1 penny for the first 4 ounces 
and one-half penny for each additional 2 ounces; and for registered magazines 1 penny 
for each 16 ounces or fraction thereof. The registration fee was reduced to 2 pence 
from the latter date. From January 1, 1908, the commission chargeable on money 
orders within New Zealand is 3 pence for each £5 or fraction of £5." 

On page 25 of L' Union Postale for 1909, it is stated in regard to the New Zealand 
postal service: "The financial results of the administration were vepv satisfactory . 
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The receipts increased by 9.04 per cent and the expenditures by 7.22 per cent over the 
previous year. The post-office receipts for the year amounted to £478,388 and the 
expenditures to £351,444, giving thus a balance of revenue over expenditures of 
£126,944 sterling." 

^ It will be seen that the postal business of New Zealand conforms to the rule of good 
business management that as a business increases in volume the receipts should 
increase faster than the expense. 

In the report from which I have just quoted it is stated : * * The steamer from Welling- 
ton to Sydney has sailed every Friday, beginning July 26, 1907, making a close con- 
nection with the outward Suez mail at Sydney. Tie steamship company is paid 
£1,500 for twelve months for the service." This seems to be the only mail subsidy 
paid by the post-office department of New Zealand. In this same report it is stated 
that no subsidy is paid to the steamers carrying mail to the United States. 

I quote further from this report: "Owing to the reduction in postal rates made the 
year before, the number of parcels increased 81.57 per cent." This is certainly a 
remarkable increase for one year. The figures of the rate on parcels is stated as fol- 
lows in an article on the "Postal service in New Zealand for tne fiscal year 1906," in 
the L' Union Postale for January 1, 1909: 

" The rate of postage for inland parcels was reduced from 6 pence for the first pound 
and 3 pence for each additional pound to 4 pence for the first pound and 2 pence for 
each additional pound. The public, moreover, has by the change been induced to 
send by parcel post articles which were previously forwarded as packets. The reduc- 
tion in parcel rates may be practically referred to as having resulted in a great increase 
in the parcel post business. The balance of revenue over expenditure was 110,967 
pounds. The net balance on the year's transactions would be much h^her if the 
value of full official correspondence dealt with were taken into account. The expan- 
sion of the business has necessitated large additions to the staff. The increase of the 
staff was, however, below the percentage of increase of the receipts. An amendment 
to the post-office act contributed to improve the financial condition of the postal serv- 
ice. Amongst others a provision was made prescribing that no male officer of 22 
years of age shall draw a salary of less than 100 pounds per annum." 

The experience of New Zealand and the Commonwealth of Australia in postal 
service is well stated by the colonial treasurer, Hon. Sir J. G. Ward, in his financial 
statement, August 28, 1906, in which he says, "Experience has shown that every 
concession in postal rates creates a new class of business which is ultimately to the 
profit of the post-office." 

Of course m the official publications of the Commonwealth of Australia and New 
Zealand one hears nothing to the effect that the government should not engage in any 
competitive business — one hears that only in the United States, and if it were jjut 
into effect our National Government would be compelled to stop building warships 
in the navy-yards, to close up altogether the government printing establishment, stop 
at once all its irrigation project work, close up all the land-grant colleges, stop at once 
casting cannon and making small firearms ana ammunition, etc. 

The following figures, which will be found on page 23 of the Fifth Report of the 
Public Service Commissioner of Australia, already referred to, are submitted that it 
may not be thought that the figures already given for only two years are misleading: 



Date. 



Number 






of officers 
in the 
postal 


Total sala- 


Average 


ries paid. 


salary. 


service. 






10,007 


£1,262,530 


126 


10,306 


1,315,369 


127 


10,148 


1,357,426 


133 


10, 171 


1,369,388 


134 


10,300 


1,389,054 


134 


10,898 


1,436,563 


131 


11,854 


1,516,358 


128 



Revenue. 



January 1, 1903, 
January 1, 1904 
January 1, 1905, 
January 1, 1906. 
January 1,1907, 
January 1, 1906. 
January 1, 1909, 



£2,377,600 
2,437,288 
2,583,831 
2,/ 14, 514 
2,986,054 
3,215,761 
3,358,733 



Books about Australia and New Zealand, especially those relating to industrial and 
economic conditions, are very numerous, and any member of the committee going to 
a good library and asking for publications relating to Australia and New Zealand will 
be well supplied. The publications of the labor officials of Australia and New Zealand 
are decidedly numerous, and show plainly that the working people of these colonies 
are heartily m favor of a modem parcel post. I am quite sure that, as I stated in the 
hearing before your committee, the working people of the United States are heartily 
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in favor of a modem parcel post. The officials of some labor organizations are opposed 
to an extension of the present parcel post, but I find in conversation or correspondence 
with them that they would not oppose, but would heartily favor, any improvement 
of our parcel post that would not increase the advantage of the catalogue houses; 
hence, they do not object to the parcel post limited to rural routes. The very large 
jnajority of the rank and file of our city workpeople are, however, in favor of an unlim- 
ited parcel post. I think the views of our city work people are well expressed in the 
following extract from a letter which I have just received from Hon. Emil Seidel, 
mayor oi Milwaukee, Wis.: 

"Your efforts toward a parcels post, being only a just demand of the people upon 
the postal authorities, meets with our hearty approval, and whatever we can do to 
aid you we shall very much like to contribute. " 

The writer, belonging to one of the two principal political parties of this country, 
does not quote Mayor Seidel because he is a Socialist^ but because the vote given him 
recently snows that he is competent to express the views of city work people. 

In his official reports the postmaster-general of both Australia and New Zealand 
rather frequently emphasizes that for years a thoroughly modem colonial, intercolo- 
nial, and foreign parcel post has been enjoyed by the people of those colonies, even in 
the most remote districts to which the mail service penetrates. Notwithstanding this, 
in all of the many publications on Australia and New Zealand, or by the officials of 
those colonies, there is not a sentence, so far as I have been able to disco ver^ to the 
effect that the local merchants of those colonies have been in the least injured in their 
business by catalogue houses. In fact, as the catalogue house is unknown in those 
countries which have a modem parcel post and has been successful in this country, 
it would appear that instead of a modem parcel post favoring the catalogue houses 
the very opposite is the case. This would also tend to confirm my statement, made 
in the hearing before your committee, that by far the greatest hurt to local merchants 
in the United States has come from the forcing out of business of the flouring mills in 
small towns, the reduction of the passenger rate on steam railways to 2 cents a mile, 
and the building of intemrban electric tines, which carry passengers for less than 2 
cents a mile. As bearing on this last, I beg respectfully to submit the following 
extract from a laudatory article in the Illinois Tradesman, Labor Day supplement, 
1909, published at Springfield, 111.: 

"Every man in Springfield recognizes the fact that the last few years have been the 
most prosperous in the whole history of the city. In all the years that had gone before 
1900, the city did not grow as mucn.as she has in the nine years that have elapsed or 
nearly elapsed since 1900. And in commercial importance her growth during that 
period has been ten times greater than the population. No one thing has happened, no 
ten things that have happened — ^no, not all of the things that have added to Springfield's 
greatness in the past ten years — can be compared for a single moment to the advantage 
of having the Illinois Traction System. Stop for a moment, Mr. Business Man, and 
consider what this means to you. It pushes the corporate lines of the city out in every 
direction at least 50 miles, and instead of your drawing trade from a town of 34,000, as 
you did in 1900, you are drawing trade daily from a densely populated district of 50 
miles square. In that district the Illinois Traction System makes it possible for 
nearly every citizen to do his shopping in Springfield. That is what has made Spring- 
fiield more tifian double her population in ten years, and it is what will make her double 
her present population inside of the next ten years. In the past ten years, only a por- 
tion of whicn time we have enjoyed the splendid facilities of the Illinois Traction Sys- 
tem, the population has increased over 100 per cent. We had prior to 1900 commercial 
organizations that were doing all they could to boost the city's growth, but their work 
was largely without result until the McKinley system was buut, and trade began to 
come to the town. How many of us can remember when trade was bad because the 
^rmers could not get to town? Now they can come every day, and instead of having 
one Saturday a week, we have six." 

We farmers of Illinois, including Hon. Frank 0. Lowden, have a very high opinion, 
indeed, of Congressman McKinley; hence we note with keen pain and sorrow that he 
is engaged in a Dusiness so nefarious and successful in robbing local merchants of their 
trade and taking it to the lar^e houses in the cities. 

I am well aware that objection will be raised to that v/ord * ' rob . ' ' However, as it is 
so frequently used by the opponents of a parcel post in their discussion of the trade 
of catalogue houses and local merchants, I feel certain that no objection can be raised 
to my use of it as above. 

I will close by quoting briefly from a letter sent out some few weeks ago by Mr. John 
A. Green, secretary of the National Retail Grocers' Association, and published in the 
New England Grocer and Tradesman and other periodicals going to retail merchants: 

"The House Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads will give a hearing on 
parcels post April 25. There has been a large number of bills presented to Congress, 
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these bills calling for a rural parcels post. This measure on its face appears innocent 
and to a certain extent feasible in operation. All the farmer papers demand it, as 
well as magazines, laree dailies, and a good many farmers' organizations. It will be 
extremely nard to defeat, because it is claimed by magazines that it will wipe out 
the postal deficit. Our reasons for opposing it to some extent must be based upon 
selfish consideration . As there will be no apparent added cost or new postal machinery 
needed to install a rural parcels post, it will be recommended by the postal committee. 
I am sending out this letter of warning so that steps be taken at once to prevent, if 
possible, a favorable recommendation by thq committee. It is not only necessary that 
you write your Representative at once, but that everyone who is interested in oppos- 
ing this bill write a letter to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. The 
following are the members of the committee. Let this be done at once." 

Allow me respectfully and most earnestly to express the hope that Mr. Green is 
correct, and that you will recommend the parcels post restricted to rural routes, 
especially because, as he states, *' there will be no apparent added cost or new postal 
machinery needed to install a rural parcels post." And I can assure you that the 
advocacy of such a parcels post by **all the farmer papers," etc., is not "based upon 
selfish considerations," but is because of conditions that you well understand. 

Thanking you heartily for your courtesy and consideration, I am, with high regard, 
Very respectfully, yours, 

John M. Stahl. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Pursuant to recess, the committee reassembled at 2 o^clock p. m., 
Hon. John W. Weeks (chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman. The committee will be m order. 

Mr. Bennet. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call on Mr. Atkinson, 
of the State Grange of West Virginia, and the special representative 
of the National Grange upon this particular subject. 

STATEMENT OF MR. T. C. ATKINSON, OF MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 

Mr. Atkinson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
heard the discussion this morning, and I heard the questions asked 
of Mr. Stahl, and the intimation was that Mr. Stahl could not speak 
for the farmers of the country because Mr. Stahl lived in Chicago. 
It happens to be my fortune to live on a West Virginia farm, and if 
you gentlemen will make the same excuse for me that I had occasion 
to make for myself on one occasion, I will be gratified. On that 
occasion I had entered a West Virginia newspaper office and was 
sitting talking to the editor when a young lady employee of the office 
walked into tne office and spoke to the editor, and he presented me 
to her as '^a West Virginia farmer.'^ She acknowledg;ed the intro- 
duction, walked behind me, up in front, on the other side, and then 
remarked, "You do not look ake a farmer." And I said, "My dear 
madam, you will have to excuse me, because this is the first time in 
thirty or forty years that I have had the hayseed combed out of my 
hair." [Laughter.] 

Now I come before this committee to-day as a farmer, with but 
one primary purpose, and that is to present if I can the farmer's 
viewpoint on this question of the parcels post. Now, the question 
was raised this morning why, when the parcels post w^as referred to, 
do you not submit a detailed or scheduled statement of what con- 
stitutes a parcels post ? I want to say, with all due respect to the 
committee and to the United States Congress, that there is not a 
10-year-old boy on a farm in West Virginia who can not answer that 
question without further explanation. ^ I 
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Now, if there is anybody in Congress who does not know in a general 
way what is meant By the term '^parcels post'' as now advocated in 
the country, I do not know of it. I am a little like the gentleman 
who on one occasion found himself in an august presence and heard 
some things, and when he got there he wondered how it happened 
that he was there, and when he went away he wondered how m the 
name of God some other people got there. 

The Chairman. Well, Mr. Atkinson, I do not remember who 
asked the question, but very frequently we receive letters from 
people about the establishment of a parcels post as if there was not 
already such a thing in this country; at least the writers of the letters 
give that impression. 

Mr. Atkinson. From that viewpoint it is entirely excusable. 

The Chairman. The question was asked with a view to finding 
out in what way the speaker wished to extend the parcels post. 

Mr. Atkinson. From that viewpoint, I say, it is entirely excusable, 
even for Members of Congress. 

Mr. Smith. Let me make a statement right there. I was one of 
those that made the inquiry. I had a telegram on Saturday from 
some of the farmers of my district. They went to the trouble of 
wiring, *' Will you not support a law for a parcels post ?'' What kind 
of an answer could I make to that ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I should have answered, had I been a Congressman, 
that I favored this particular kind of parcels post, or, as I understand 
it, *^I am opposed to the proposition." 

Mr. Smith. But as indicating what they wanted, what did the tele- 
gram signify ? 

Mr. Atkinson. It signified that the writer had a comprehension of 
the general proposition that is now being advocated in the country. 
That is what he meant. 

Mr. Smith. Is there any definite proposition being agitated ? 

Mr. Atkinson. The telegram woula hardly indicate a definite 
proposition. 

Mr. Smith. My letters all indicate that. There has been an agita- 
tion started in my district on the subject, and I have had a great many 
letters, and out of the writers of all those there has been only one man 
who has indicated to me what he desired to send through the mail 
different from what he can now do, and that was in answer to my 
letter to him asking him specially what he wanted to send through 
the mail not suitable to the present arrangement. 

Mr. Atkinson. I do not know that there is any particular reply to 
make. I raised the issue to try to get before the committee what 
would be a definite proposition. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Before you came to this room did you ever hear that 
the United States already had a parcels post ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Undoubtedly, and so has every lO-year-old boy. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. On the contrary, I never heard that there was a 
parcels post until I came to Congress. I knew that there was fourth- 
class postage, and I knew you could send an article through the mails 
up to the limit of 4 pounds, but I never knew we had a parcels post. 
Are you sure we already have a parcels post ? Do they have it in 
West Virginia ? 

Mr. Atkinson. We understand that we need an enlargement of 
the present parcels-post privilege. I refer to that matt^:^imph| to 
present this general thought, that ,gitizedby^^OOglC 
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Mr. Hamer. Do you think that your people in West Virginia would 
be satisfied if the rate of postage should be reduced on tnis class of 
mail matter ? Do you think they would be satisfied and would accept 
that as an extension or enlargement of the parcels post ? 

Mr. Atkinson. It would depend on what the extension is, whether 
we would be satisfied or not. 

Mr. Hamer. How is that ? Do you understand my Question ? I 
asked if the farmers in your community would be satisfiea if Congress 
should reduce the rate of postage on the class of mail matter than can 
be carried in the present parcels post. 
- Mr. Atkinson. They would be gratified. 

Mr. Hamer. They would not be satisfied ? 

Mr. Atkinson. No. They think they ought to have the privilege 
of carrying more than 4 pounds in the mails, but they would be 
gratified greatly. 

Mr. Hamer. In other words, they demand not only the reduction 
in the rate, but an enlargement of the aniount carried ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Yes; and that is what w^e mean every time we 
speak of parcels post. That is the reason I referred to the others, 
simply to emphasize that the country, even the country people, the 
boys and girls, understand what we mean now when we refer to the 
parcels post — a reduction in the rate and an increase in the size of the 
package on a thing that we already have. The parcels-post limit 
now is 4 pounds at 16 cents a pound. 

Mr. Finley. And to go anywhere through the postal service oi the 
United States ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Yes; to go anywhere through the postal service of 
the United States. 

Mr. Hamer. What increase of weight do j'ou think we ought to 
have ? You have made this a study ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I should say that the rate should not be above 8 
cents. 

Mr. Hamer. What is the limit of weight ? 

Mr. Atkinson. That is a matter of detail that Congress should 
work out. 

Mr. Hamer. You have an opinion? What is it that meets your 
idea? 

Mr. Atkinson. I should say it should not be less than 10 pounds 
ID weight, and that the rate should not be greater than 8 cents a 
pound. I could go into figures on that if you have time. 

Mr. Hamer. In other words, you think that a 10-pound package 
ought to be transported through the mails for 80 cents, regardless of 
its cost ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Yes. Otherwise you would make our own countrv 
ridiculous lq the eyes of foreign countries. Those figures have all 
been gone over this morning. I would like to be excused from 
repeating what Mr. Stahl went over in the matter of figures. 

Mr. Hamer. You understand when you appear before this com- 
mittee that you are presumed to have some particular information, 
and of course you must concede our asking questions, because if you 
do not I will object to your appearing before the committee, because 
time is just as valuable to some of the rest of us as it is to you. 

Mr. Atkinson. I say that merely to avoid repetition. 
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Mr. MuRDOOK. Under our present fourth-class postage rate, under 
the law that fourth-class postage matter shall pass through the mails 
at the rate of 16 cents a pound and that the limit on the package shall 
be 4 pounds, I do not tnink there is any stipulation whatever in the 
law as to the size of the package. 

Mr. Atkinson. It has to be less than 4 feet in length, I think. 

Mr. MuRDOOK. No ; I do not think you will find in the law any line 
or provision in regard to the dimensions. Now, does your proposi- 
tion of an enlarged parcels post include in your mind now a decreased 
rate on the fourth-class rate, first; and, second, a limitation upon 
the size of the package ; and third, some delimitation on its weignt ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. MuBDOOK. If your were establishing a parcels post and enlarg- 
ing the present fourth-class privilege, would you put all three of those 
considerations in the bill vou would write ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. You would fix the dimensions, also the rate, and fix 
a minimum pound rate ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Yes, and decrease the maximum pound rate. I 
might make it six instead of ten if I were working this problem out. 
I might make it eight instead of ten, or twenty-five instead of ten, but 
my own judgment would be that it ought not to be above ten, or the 
rate above 8 cents a pound, and the size of reasonable dimensions. 

Mr. FiNLEY. And what would you limit the dimensions to ? 

Mr. Atkinson. That is a matter of taking the tapeline and meas- 
uring. 

Mr. Hamer. Give us your opinion. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. In every country that has a parcels post the mat- 
ter of dimensions is a matter of great consideration. 

Mr. Atkinson. I will take the figures in Mr. Bennetts bill as being 
approximately right. 

Mr. FiNLEY. That bill relates to packages on rural routes. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. He gives three dimensions. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Atkinson, suppose you go on in your own 
way and make what statement you have to make. 

Mr. Atkinson. Now, as I said awhile ago, I do not care to repeat 
the arguments that have been made before the committee. I have 
no objections if you insist upon my repeating them in answer to your 
questions, and I have no objections to your questions. Just as long 
as you can be patient to listen I will certainly oe patient to talk back. 
But there are some new points of this matter that have not been pre- 
sented, and it is those things that, if I may, I desire to present, and as 
briefly as possible, because I do not desire to take the time of the com- 
mittee any longer than it seems to be necessary, and certainly not 
longer than you are willing to listen. Now, there are some conditions 
developing in this country that are agitating the public mind now 
that relate directly, economically, to this proposition. When America 
gained her independence from England, 97 per cent of her population 
was on the farms. When the census of 1910 sees the light of day, not 
less than 30 per cent of the population of this country will be on the 
farms. 

Mr. Lloyd. You mean not more ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I mean not more than 30 per cent; excuse me. 
Not more than 30 per cent of the population of this country/wiU be ©n 
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the farms. Now, there are reasons for that, and I as a fanner, and I 
as a member of an organization of farmers that speaks directly for 
at least five millions of people, including the families of these organ- 
ized farmers 

Mr. FiNLEY. Have you stated the organization you represent, Mr. 
Atkinson ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I think it was stated in the introduction; the 
National Grange. It has a constituency, I tell you, gentlemen, 
because it meets every week, or every two weeks^ the year throughout. 
It is not appointed by governors, nor some one else, but it has a con- 
stituency, and it is not making a noise in the world any more than it 
has to maintain the farmer view point upon these puolic questions. 
It is nonpartisan. You could not tell the color of a Democrat or a 
Republican in that organization. It considers only the economic 
problems from the economic standpoint. The fact is I do not know 
that the members of this order are Democrats and Republicans, but I 
suspect sometimes they step up to the polls and vote one ticket or the 
other. But in the order 1 have never discovered it. Now, repre- 
senting these five millions of people, including women and the babies, 
imderstand, and one-sixth oi the farmer population of this country, 
the people on the farms represent sometning like 30,000 in the 
next census 

The Chaibman. Thirty million 

Mr. Atkinson. Now, then, curious things point to the drift of pop- 
ulation and economic conditions in this country. Last November 
I was out in Des Moines, Iowa, and I attended a banquet. There 
were 300 people present in the hall. There were numerous after- 
dinner or after-midnight speeches, and every single gentleman told 
of his early career on the farm and sang the parises and preached the 
gospel of '^back to the farm.^' I wanted to know of those gentlemen 
whether, if the farm was the most desirable place in the world for 
them to live, why they were all living in Des Moines, and that ques- 
tion has not been answered yet. 

Now, over in my own State, just the other day — if you will bear with 
me in citing these instances, because they bear upon the economic 
problem that underlies this question as you will see directly — a con- 
ference was called by our governor, composed of educators, state 
ofiicials, and others of more or less distinction, about forty men, all 
told, including the governor, Mr. Glasscock — some of you know 
him — and they were called for the purpose of promoting the agri- 
cultural interests and the welfare of tne State. Numerous talks were 
made by these gentlemen, and the question was asked. How many 
of them were reared on the farm ? Aiid out of about forty there was 
but one gentleman who did not hold up his hand. T'hirty-nine 
fortieths, including the governor of our State, were reared on the 
farm, and every one of them got away from it as quick as he could. 
They were in other occupations. 

Now, in all the questions asked this morning every single one indi- 
cated great care and consideration for the country merchant. Does 
anyone remember a different question? Now, the country mer- 
chants are most admirable people, and, as distributers of goods and 
commodities, they are entitled to due consideration or compensation 
for the service they render; but when they cease to make it to the 
interest of their neighbors to buy of them, then I can see no reason 
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in economics or common sense why this great Govermnent should 
hold up 500 people for a single country merchant and compel them 
to pay that country merchant more money than he should get. 

Mr. Hamer. Now, here, as a matter of fairness, is not the country 
merchant entitled to a little more consideration in the matter of 
profits than a city merchant ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I doubt it. 

Mr. Hamer. Does not the country merchant contribute to the 
maintenance of the schools and the local government ? t 

Mr. Atkinson. I have answered that many times. 

Mr. Hamer. Answer it again. 

Mr. Atkinson. The answer to that is this: We maintain that this 
will not hurt the local merchants, so that I have no quarrel with the 
local merchants. But if it did, the question about the patrons of 
the local merchant is whether it is to their benefit or not. But, to 
answer your question specifically, every dollar that the local mer- 
chant spends for goods goes to New York or Chicago or somewhere 
else, and if the farmer or his patrons, either in the town or out of it, 
can put the amount of profit that he makes on these goods into his 
own pocket there is just as much money in the country to pay taxes 
and support the schools as there was before. 

Mr. Hamer. That is true, but you have taken from one of your 
citizens an opportunity to make nis daily bread at the same time. 
In other words, you have put the small country merchant out of 
business. 

Mr. Atkinson. Not at all. We claim it would not hurt him at all. 

Mr. Hamer. If you think it is true that it would not hurt him, 
why do you think it wouldn^t hurt him ? 

Mr. Atkinson. We are not prepared to concede that it would 
hurt him; but if we do concede it, we ask, is he more concerned in 
this country than 500 patrons ? 

Mr. Hamer. He is of considerable concern, in my judgment. I 
may be wrong, but the country merchant out in my own part of the 
country helps to pay the local taxes, and these city merchants do 
not do that. The country merchant contributes to the maintenance 
of the churches, he signs the subscription list, and he credits the 
farmer when he can not cash his crop, which credit the farmer can 
not get from the city fellow. 

Mr. Atkinson. Will you excuse me for asking a question back ? 

Mr. Hamer. Yes. 

Mr. Atkinson. Is there any reason why the country merchant 
should be made more able to support churches and schools and at the 
same time the patron of that merchant less able to support those 
same institutions ? 

Mr. Hamer. No; but if a man will take a broad position as an 
American citizen here he will concede to the country merchant the 
right to make a living, to educate his family, and make a reasonable 
profit, just as much as the country merchant concedes that right to 
the farmer. 

Mr. Atkinson. I want to reply, as I said a while ago, about the 
man going to the town. How many illustrations I could give, and 
how much we hear about some legislative investigation on the prices 
of food products and a multitude of other things that come up ! Why 
are these people leaving the farms? Let me cite another thing. 
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Ever since the foundation of this Government down to the present 
time the trend of the legislation — and there is not a Congressman 
here, I take it, that will dispute this proi>osition — has been toward an 
increase of the urban population as against the country population. 

The Chairman. Let us have that again, please. 

Mr. Atkinson. Since the foundation of this Government, I say, 
the trend of the legislation — I do not mean every individual act, 
because we have rural mail delivery, and other things — but the trend 
of the legislation of this country has been toward increasing the urban 
population. 

Mr. Hamer. That inures to the benefit of the American farmer, 
does it not ? That makes a market for his products, does it not ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Then what reason is there for an investigation of 
the cost of food products ? They are going to the city because of the 
advantages that we are giving to the cities over the country. 

Mr. Hamer. Every man you put in a city helps you as a farmer 
just the same, because he is not a producer of farm products, but a 
consumer. 

Mr. Atkinson. As I said before, if he can not make a success on 
the farm I wish he would go to the town, or go to selling peanuts, or 
else go to Congress. 

Mr Hamer. That does not apply to me. It is true I have been an 
agriculturist, and I came to Congress, but I have never sold peanuts. 

Mr. Atkinson. Of course that is jocular. 

The Chairman. If vou had said that the legislation had tended to 
bring about that result, I would not dispute it with you; but if you 
said that was its purpose, I would take issue with you. 

Mr. Atkinson. I said that the trend was toward that result. 

The Chairman. You mean that the result has been in that direc- 
tion, in your opinion? 

Mr. Atkinson. Yes. 

The Chairman. I understood you to say a moment ago that all the 
(juestions asked this morning were along the line of protecting or rais- 
ing the issue of the country merchant. Did I understand you 
correctly ? 

Mr. Atkinson. That is as I interpreted the questions. The ques- 
tions were. What effect would it have on the country merchant ? I 
hoped to hear what effect it would have on the farmer. 

The Chairman. Speaking for myself, I asked a good many ques- 
tions without a thought of the country merchant coming into my 
mind. I must have been sin^larly unfortunate if I gave the impres- 
sion that that was the one thing I had in mind. 

Mr. Lloyd. Suppose the country merchant was here opposing this 
bill. Don't you suppose the questions we would ask the country mer- 
chant would be on the side of the farmer or from the standpoint of the 
farmer ? The only way we can get at the facts is to assume the oppo- 
site side, so far as the question is concerned. Still, that does not 
mean that any member of this committee is taking personally a view 
opposite to yours. 

Mr. Atkinson. It seemed merely that the country merchant was 
prominent in your minds. 

Mr. Lloyd. He is prominent now because the farmer is speaking. 
If the farmer is speaking we hear from the country merchant, and if 
the country merchant were speaking we would hear from the farmer. 
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Mr. Atkinson. I am telling what the farmers want. 

Mr. Lloyd. Yes, you are telling that. 

Mr. FiNLEY. The country merchant includes everybody who is a 
town merchant and everybody who is not a wholesale merchant in 
a good-sized village or out in the country. Now to what extent do 
you think a general parcels post system would reduce the number 
of merchants of this class ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I do not think it would do it at all. I believe that 
the country merchants would sell their goods to the country people 
if the people living in the country and around them were prosperous 
and contented instead of tiring to get off to town like most or them 
are. I believe there would be greater prosperity in every country 
town. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I am assuming that you are interested in the con- 
dition we would have in case we passed the parcels post bill, and I 
asked you what would be the effect — a reduction or an increase in the 
number of country merchants ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I can not believe there would be any difference, 
except that those who were in business would be more prosperous. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Tell us why you think so, Mr. Atkinson. 

Mr. Atkinson. I just indicated part of it. In the first place, there 
is no sentiment in commerce, and ir it is desirable in this country that 
people should be made comfortable and prosperous in the open 
country, as Mr. Roosevelt would say in his Rural Life Commission — 
and, by the way, that is an interesting document for any of you to 
read — if there is prosperitjr in the country it is desirable that the 
citizenship should be m this country; and that is the trend of the 
thought right now all over this country, that there are too many peo- 
ple getting into the cities. Now, then, if we can make country life 
more desirable and more prosperous by legislation it would make it 
more desirable and more prosperous to give us the parcels post. 
Now, then, parcels post does not mean that the goods should be 
shipped from Chicago. Thev may be delivered 2 miles down the 
road from the country merchant. The country merchant will use 
that parcels post, I believe, in most cases if he is an up-to-date country 
mercnant and advertises his wares and attends to his business, 
because of his low rent and his cheap clerks and all the incidents of 
his business in the country, and I believe that the country merchant 
will absolutely be benefited. But that is a matter of opinion between 
me and him. If he is opposed to this proposition-^ 

Mr. Lloyd. He would be benefited if you had a rural parcels post ? 

Mr. Atkinson. He would if we had a general parcels post. We 
stand flat-footed on the general parcels post. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Right there, do you thmk that the zone principle is 
absolutely necessary if the Congress should pass a parcels post bill ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I might be incUned to think so if it were not for 
my experience with some of the transportation lines. Some years 
ago a friend of mine down in Greenbrier County ordered a carload of 
feeding cattle from Kansas City, billed through to Baltimore. That 
was before the days of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and he 
unloaded them at Ronceverte, and when they were fattened he put 
in a carload of fat cattle and shipped them to Baltimore, and the 
freight rate from there to Baltimore was just about as high as the 
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rate from Kansas C&iy to Konceverte. The railroads did not make 
much profit on long hauls in those days. The machinery is already 
in operation for the general parcels post. I am opposed to the zone 
system. 

The Chairman. You stated that that was before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was authorized, did you not ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I said that was before the days of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Lloyd. Do I understand you speak for the farmers when you 
state that you want one rate the country over ? That is, you would 
charge the same rate for 2 miles as for 5,000 miles ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I was talkine about the parcels post. 

Mr. Lloyd. You were speaking about cattle and the result of 
your experience with transportation companies. 

Mr. Atkinson. Yes. That was why the provision was put in the 
Interstate Commerce law. 

Mr. Lloyd. I understood you were makine a comparison between 
the two, and that the railroad rates should be the same as the mail 
rate. 

Mr. Atkinson. I say there is not so much difference between the 
long haul and the short one as is supposed. It is not as great as it is 
supposed to be. . 

Mr. FiNLEY. To go back to that proposition that you are in favor 
of one rate throughout the United States, do you or not concede that 
the transportation, the cost of transportation of a parcel, would be 
the largest element of cost in the Post-Ofl5ce Department in handling 
it? 

Mr. Atkinson. Well, I am inclined to think that the average rate, 
if you adopted the zone system, could be very much reduced. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I asked a specific question, and I asked w^hat is your 
opinion about that. If we had a parcels-post system, would or 
would not the cost of transportation of the parcel going through the 
mail be the largest element of cost to the Government in handhng it ? 

Mr. Atkinson. That would depend upon the kind of contract you 
had with the postal service. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Any reasonable contract ? 

Mr. Atkinson, fiut you weigh out here and there under the pres- 
ent system, and under the present system does it cost any more to 
carry a letter for the Government from here to San Francisco than 
from here to St. Louis ? 

Mr. FiNLEY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Murdook. Oh, yes; absolutely. It costs the Government 
more money to carry it to San Francisco, but the Government gets 
no more for it. 

Mr. Atkinson. I understand it gets no more, but it fixes its aver- 
age rate. 

Mr. FiNLEY. That is true, but it does not reach the question I 
asked you. It costs the Government more in transportation charges 
from St. Louis to San Francisco in addition, and of course the rail- 
roads are paid for that. I asked you whether, in your judgment, if 
we had a parcels post the cost of transportation of a parcel would 
be the largest element of cost to the Government in handling that 
parcel. 
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Mr. Atkinson. Well, the machinery is all in operation from here 
to San Francisco, and I can see no reason why, if you put an average 
rate on, the main principle should not apply to the parcels post that 
applies to every otner element of the postal service. 

Mr. FiNLEY. It is said nowthat St. Louis, of all the large cities of 
the country, is at about the center or shipping point of business. 
If you would make a rate on parcels, say, from St. Louis that would be 
an average throughout the United States, would not that rate be 
such that for all distances less than one-half of the average distance 
the express companies would come in and take the business ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Well, we would not object if it is not profitable to 
the express companies. 

Mr.FiNLEY. Right there is where the question of whether the zone 
principle is correct or not comes in. 

Mr. Atkinson. Of course the express companies operate on the 
zone system, as I understand it. 

Mr. FiNLEY. There is no question about that, and the majority 
of people who advocate a parcels post admit that it is necessary that 
the zone principle be recognized. 

Mr. Atkinson. Well, now, if you adopt the zone system, you 
would certaiuly reduce the rate very much below 8 cents a pound. 
Let me tell you what the express companies do. I happened to be 
a stockholder iu a little creamery in a town of West Virginia, about 
35 miles from Charleston. We sent our butter, about 25,000 pounds 
a mo^th, to the capital city for half a cent a pound. It would have 
cost us 16 cents a pound to send that by mail, and they delivered 
it to the restaurants at that rate after they got it to Charleston. ' 

Mr. MuRDOCK, There is no rate that the Government would make 
above half a cent a pound that would get that business away from 
you, so long as the express companies were competing with the 
Government ? 

Mr. Atkinson. No. 

Mr. Murdock. Suppose we should make a low rate of 2 cents a 
pound on butter from this creamery to Charleston. Would we get 
any business ? 

Mr. Atkinson. No. But what harm would it cause if you made 
such a rate, if you did not get the business. 

Mr. Murdock. What good would it do the Government ? 

Mr. Atkinson. It would not do any. I simply refer to the zone 
business because it is a fair proposition. That is, the express com- 
panies with their short distances and their zone system, if they can 
get butter down and carry it 35 miles for a half cent and deliver it to 
the restaurants in Charleston for a cent, that is a good transaction, 
because I could not transport that pound of butter by mail and get 
it delivered even if it cost 16 cents. 

Mr. Hamer. Do you think if you had the opportunity to deliver 
that butter by mail at the same rate that the express company charges 
you would take advantage of that opportunity ? 

Mr. Atkinson. That would depend upon the convenience to the 
post-office and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. Hamer. You would probably give the preference to the express 
company because of their greater promptness in delivering the butter, 
would you not? 
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Mr. Atkinson. We would avail of the agency that gave us the 
greatest convenience. 

Mr. Hamer. Then you get the best service possible ? 

Mr. Atkinson. That is what I do. 

Mr. Finlet. Go back to the illustration you gave a moment ago. 
Take the 11 -pound package sent from New York to San Francisco, 
something like 2,000 miles, or Seattle, 3,000 miles 

Mr. Atkinson. Well, we do that now for the other fellows for less 
than half the money. 

Mr. Finley. What other fellows do you refer to.? 

iir. Atkinson. To European countries. 

Mr. Finley. Well, there is comparatively little of that. 

Mr. Atkinson. That was all thrashed over this morning. 

Mr. Finley. But I am speaking of the cost of transportation, and 
you are combating the zone proposition. Would it not cost any- 
body — the express company, the Government, the railroad, or any- 
body else — a great deal less to ship that 11-pound package 5 miles 
than it would 3,000 miles ? ' 

Mr. Atkinson. I think so, as a general proposition; the same 
principle enters into the mail service everywhere. 

Mr. Finley. Without the zone principle it would mean a great 
deal higher rate than if you adopted the zone principle ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Finley. You would get much more business with the zone 
principle because the rates would be lower. Is not that true ? . 

Mr. Atkinson. That same proposition was fought out years ago in 
establishing our present postal service, and the rule that applies to a 
letter and to a newspaper and any other package of mail is involved 
in it — exactly the same principle. 

Mr. Finley. Just there, Mr. Atkinson: You say that was fought 
out years ago. Take fourth-class matter — and that is the only illus- 
tration that is a fair one — and now the rate is raised so high that it is 
practically prohibitive ; that is the trouble now, is it not ? 

Mr. Atkinson. That is the trouble now. 

Mr. Finley. Well, now, you say the matter was fought out years 
ago and the one-rate principle was adopted. Now, would not this 
same result follow the adoptmg of the one-rate principle in a parcels- 
post bill at this time, that it would be practically prohibitive to the 
greater part of the country ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I see no argument that would not apply to every 
kind of postal service — that is, if you wanted to apply the zone system 
to letters carried for 1 cent instead of 2 cents. 

Mr. Finley. You admit this, do you not, that more than 20 per 
cent of the total cost of the mail service of the United States is tor 
the transportation which is paid to railroads ? Now, that money is 
paid out Dy the Government for transportation purposes, and it is 
paid on a weight basis. You admit that, do you not ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I thought it was paid on a distance basis, too. 

Mr. MuRDOOK. Weight multiplied into distance. 

Mr. Finley. Of course, you admit, do you not, that whatever adds 
to the weight of the mails will necessarily increase the transportation 
charges to the Post-Office Department for the transportation ? 

Mr. Atkinson. There is no doubt about that. 
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Mr. FiNLEY. Then when you complain that the rates fixed years 
ago on fourth-class matter were so high as to be prohibitive would not 
the same result follow if you adopted the one-rate principle in a 
parcels-post bill to-day ? 

Mr. Atkinson. No; I do not think it follows at all, because if you 
put the rate so high that nobody uses the service, then, of course, 
there is no income and no cost. 

Mr. FiNLEY. No income ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Yes, of course, if nobody used the service becaus6 
the rate was so high. 

Mr. FiNLEY. When you have a parcels-post law you want one that 
will serve the public generally, do you not ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I understand now. Then vou must put the rate 
down until the public will use the service and then it brings an income, 

Mr. FjNLEY. But, Mr. Atkinson, have you not admitted that the 
zone principle would bring more business because the rates would be 
lower ? 

Mr. Atkinson. No; I have not admitted that. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I misunderstood you, then. 

Mr. Atkinson. I do not believe it. I believe the zone system 
would probably cost less for a short haul then for a long one; I 
think tnat is true. When a train starts from here to San Francisco, 
and picks up packages all along and distributes them on the short 
hauls; that wipes out the zone proposition; that is, the zone must 
begin and end at a meridian; but the train picks up mail matter 
at every station and puts it off at the next one all the way from New 
York to San Francisco, and when you introduce the zone proposition 
you have destroyed that factor; every time you cross the zone you 
increase the rate, if you do not haul it but two miles. 

Mr. FiNLEY. What would you say woiild be a proper rate for 
parcel-post charges to-day ? The present rate, you say, is too high ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I will agree with you about that. Now, what would 
you say- 



Mr. Atkinson. I have said 8 cents. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Eight cents a pound ? 

Mr. Atkinson. For an experiment; if it is found this Government 
can handle this largely increased amount of business for less money, 
then put it down. Nobody can tell, without figuring it, to a certainty 
what the result of the experiment would be, and that nobody has 
demonstrated. I am willing to demonstrate it on a basis of 8 cents 
a pound for the parcels post. The machinery is already there, the 
trains are going, the postal machinery is equipped, and all you have 
got to do is to give it to us for ten years. 

Mr. Lloyd. Do you recognize the fact that the Post-Office Depart- 
ment claims it costs a little over 12 cents a pound to carry all fourth- 
class matter ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Oh, yes; I am pretty familiar with that. 

Mr. Lloyd. Then, you take the position, in fixing the rate at 8 
cents, that their estimate of a fraction above 12 cents ig at least 4 
cents too high, do you ? 

Mr. Atkinson.- I think more than that. 

Mr. Smith. On that point have you information that will tend to 
show the business can be conducted for 8 cents a pound ? ^ t 
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Mr. Atkinson. Oh, yes; because it is being conducted in other 
countries is one things and a fact I can not understand, and nobody 
else can understand, is why the express companies can do the same 
thing; they have contracted together. 

Mr. Smith. The express companies do it on a zone basis, do they 
not? 

Mr. Atkinson. No; that is not my impression. In their contracts 
for the foreign mails^ with England, for instance, the people in New 
York agree to carry it up to 11 pounds clear across the continent for 
25 cents. 

Mr. Smith. You know why that was done, do you i\pt ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I know it was done. 

Mr. Lloyd. Is there a law in the United States to-day that author- 
izes the carrying of that 11 pounds for 25 cents ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Yes; for foreigners. 

Mr. Lloyd. Where is that law ? 

Mr. Atkinson. That is for Congress or somebody else to answer; 
not me. 

Mr. Lloyd. I want to call your attention to the fact that it is not a 
law but it comes as a result of a convention of postmasters, and there 
is a treaty. 

Mr. Atkinson. I understand that, but we accept the situation and 
render the service. 

Mr. Lloyd. But Congress is not responsible for that. 

Mr. Atkinson. I understand. 

Mr. Smith. I would like to invite your attention to this drawing 
[exhibiting paper to witnessl which shows mathematically the relative 
size of the Umted States and the other countries that you talk about. 
This shows by square inches the relative size of the United States, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium. 
I have a table here which gives the area in square miles, the ratio of 
size, the population, and the population per square mile. Now, I 
i^n satisfied you want to be fair with us, and that you do not come 
here to lead Congress astray. 

Mr. Atkinson. You would not expect a farmer to lead Congress- 
men astray. 

Mr. Smith. Do you think it is really fair to us and fair to the 
country to have it go out as a statement emanating from a man 
stSiUding at the head of the National Grange that because a certain 
price prevails in these little countries that, therefore that price 
should prevail in our vast territory ? Now, we pay for carrying the 
mail by the pound mile; if it goes two miles it costs us twice as much 
as if it goes one. Now, if I represent the United States by 100 this 
country [indicating] is represented by three-tenths of 1 per cent. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Designate which country. 

Mr. Smith. Belgium. Switzerland is represented by forty-four one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent. Do you think it is fair to urge us to pass 
legislation and give us as the basis for it that because that country, 
Switzerland, represented by forty-four one-hundredths of 1 per cent of 
the size of the United States, can carry packages for 8 cents a pound, 
therefore the United States ought to carry packages at the same 
rate? 

Mr. Atkinson. What is their citizenship per square mile ? 
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Mr. Smith. The population of the United States, according to the 
censusof ten jears ago, was 23.35 people per square mile, and the popu- 
lation of Switzerland per square mile was 207.73. That is another 
factor against your argument and against your rate of 8 cents a pound. 
But in our vast territory, with only 23.35 people to the square mile, 
is it fair to us and fair to the country to say that because it is done 
in these little countries at that price, therefore we ought to do it ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Well, there are some other countries. 

Mr. Smith. In these other countries they do not pay anything for 
carrying their mail and we do. 

Mr, Atkinson. How do they get them carried ? 

Mr. Smith. They make that one of the conditions on which the 
railroad is built, that it shall carry the mails and certain military 
supplies free. Of course^ the railroad charges it over on the passenger 
and freight rates, and it does not lose anything in the end; but 
literally and nominally those countries do not pay anything for 
postage. But eliminate that question, because it equalizes itself 
oy being charged to the freight and passenger business. Is your 
entire argument in favor of parcel post based on the answer you 
made? 

Mr. Atkinson. If the other countries do it, why should not we 
doit? 

Mr. Smith. That is not by any means the whole of it. 

Mr. Atkinson. Now, there are a number of elements that enter 
into the question just raised. I am entirely famiUar with the fact 
that per square mile there are more people in Belgium than in any 
other country in the world; I am quite famiUar with the fact that 
there are fewer people in AustraUa than in the United States, and 

Srobably fewer people per mile in New Zealand than in the United 
tates. The question was raised this morning as to the density of 
population and the distributing of the mails in AustraUa as com- 

Eared with the United States. I have been over a lot of the Rocky 
[ountain area of this country and about one-third of it would not be 
worth thanking God for. 

The Chairman. There is another element you should take into 
consideration in figuring the cost of this service, and that is the rate 
of pay to employees, which is very much higher in this country than 
it is in foreign countries. We can not do things as cheaply as the 
governments can in foreign countries. 

Mr. Atkinson. I understand that. 

The Chairman. Let me add to that, that if we paid our postal 
employees at the rate they are paid in Canada instead of having a 
deficit last year of $17,000,000 we would have had a surplus of 
$40,000,000. 

Mr. Atkinson. I do not like to ask too many questions, but do you 
believe that 16 cents a pound is low enough? 

The Chairman. I am not here to be examined, I am here to hear 
your statements. 

Mr. Atkinson. All right, but I do not believe it is. 

Mr. Smith. Let us come back to the question of 8 cents. Do you 
bring us any information tending to prove that 8 cents a pound 
would pay the cost of the service ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I think that is an easy proposition. 

The Chairman. Let Mr. Atkinson show that in his (oth way. 
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Mr. Atkinson. It is easy upon this basis. In the first place 

The Chairman. We are going to base our judgment on whether 
that is a fair rate on your statement, and we wul let you make it 
in your own way. 

Mr. Atkinson. We will all admit it would very much increase that 
part of the mail service; if not, then it would be worthless to talk 
about it; in other words, that this same machinery which is now in 
operation, of postmasters and routing agents and rural deUvery, and 
all the machmery that is now in operation could be used. Now, 
admitting that it would cost more for a long haul than for a short one, 
I don't want to get into that argument, but we will admit that for 
the sake of argument — all the machinery of the distribution of the 
mails is in operation; now, if we doubled or quadrupled the amount 
of matter distributed by the country, if it were not aistributed at an 
absolute loss, it would largely increase the revenues. Is not that a 
fair proposition? Now, then, the final solution of the question is 
whetner the Government can afford to distribute this increased 
amount of mail matter at 8 cents a pound or not; I beheve it can 
do it for less money than that if certain interests are looked after 
economically, if we are to believe the newspapers and magazines in 
reference to the railway charges of the country, but I am not arguing 
that question at all. 

The Chairman. You do not for an instant think the statements that 
have been generally made in the press, relative to railway rates, are 
based on facts, do you ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I say I do not argue that question; I only refer to 
that; I do not know. 

Mr. Smith. Have you information as to what it ought to cost us to 
move the mails, pound for pound, below 8 cents ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I think less than half that. 

Mr. Smith. What is the proof of it ? We are not only interested in 
this question of parcels post, but we are very much interested in 
finding the true rate which should be paid for carrying the mails of 
the country. 

Mr. Atkinson. In the first place, you can send packages by freight 
very long distances for about 15 cents a hundred pounds over the 
railroads, probably not across the whole country, but over enough 
to make the average distance from three to six hundred miles. 

Mr. Smith. From where ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Most anywhere over the railroads. 

Mr. Smith. For what distances ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I say 300 to 400 or 500 miles. Now, that would 
be the average haul of the mail matter carried. 

Mr. Smith. Do you know any place from which you can send 100 
pounds of freight 500 miles for 15 cents? 

Mr. Atkinson. Well, yes; numerous places, as much as 300 miles 
where they are carried for 15 cents a hundred; that is, ordinary 
freight. 

Mr. Smith. You mean carload lots ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Carload lots, and then in large quantities less than 
carload lots. 

Mr. Smith. Do you undertake to make a comparison between the 
carrying of a package carried on a passenger train and freight 
loaded in carload lots ? r^ T 
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Mr. Atkinson. Not at all. Now then, that is 15 cents a hundred 
pounds and it is a fraction of 1 cent, a small fraction, per pound. 
Now then, the express people carry — and it is only a day or so ago I 
received a package weighing about 15 pounds from Chicago to my 
home for 25 cents, a distance of about 500 miles. 

Mr. Lloyd. What is that you say ? 

Mr. Atkinson. A package from Chicago to my home. 

Mr. Lloyd. Fifteen pounds for 25 cents ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lloyd. By express ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Yes, sir; it was a suit of cloths. 

Mr. Lloyd. By express? 

Mr. Atkinson. By express. 

Mr. MuBDOOK. rniat is the distance between Chicago and your 
place ? 

. Mr. Atkinson. Probably three or four hundred miles. Now, sup- 
pose that package went over two or three lines, then it would make 
a dollar; suppose we allow that express company a dollar for 10 
pounds, and we have only got 10 cents a pound, and the express 
companies carrv packages at that rate; now, can not the Govern- 
ment carry packages as cheaply, having the machinery it has which 
is already in existence? A clerk's salary might be increased here 
and there, and a new man put on the force occasionally, but why can 
not the Government carry mail matter as cheaply as the express 
cornpanies? 

Mr. Lloyd. I do not want to question your statement at all, but 
I would like to know how it is you get that kind of a rate ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I did not weigh, the package, and maybe I am not 
high enough on the package. 

llr. Lloyd. I send express packages occasionally, but I have never 
been able to get anything like such a rate as that. 

Mr. Atkinson. They make no less rate than 25 cents. 

Mr. Lloyd. In sending a package from here to St. Louis, which I 
could have sent at a fraction less than 4 pounds by mail for 64 cents, 
I sent by express for 62 cents. 

Mr. Atkinson. That happens sometimes, and I do not attempt to 
account for that. For instance, my wife got a dress of some land 
from Louisville the other day and it cost her $1.25, and that did not 
weigh so much. I am not responsible for these express rates, gentle- 
men. Now, then, perhaps, I may have a moment of time to pre- 
sent 

The Chairman. Is that your demonstration that the Government 
can handle fourth-class mail for less than 8 cents ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Yes, sir; that is my judgment, and we have all 
sorts of evidence of it in the transportation of it by express and by 
freight, because the Government has this machinery already organ- 
ized, with practicallj^ no additional cost, and that means $8 for 100 
pounds; at present it means $16 for a hundred pounds, and this 
Government can deliver anywhere in this country by the most 
improved system of transportation 100 pounds of stuff for $8. I am 
like tjie man from Missouri when you raise any question as to that — I 
have to see to believe ; but that is a fact, that we can deliver anywhere 
in this country, through the organized machinery of the mail service. 
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100 pounds of stuff for $8. If anybodj doubts it, I would like to 
raise the question; but that is my opinion. 

Mr. DoDDS. If the Government can carry that across the continent 
for 8 cents, must the express company do it ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Certainly. 

Mr. DoDDS. If we fix the rate from New York to San Francisco, 
say, at 8 cents a pound, and if express can be carried at much less, as 
you say, would not we lose the carriage of fourth-class mail to the 
express companies ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Mr. Wanamaker, when Postmaster-General, said 
there were four arguments against parcels post — we are all familiar 
with that — and he named the four great American express companies. 

Mr. Smith. You think that applies to this committee? 

Mr. Atkinson. No, sir, not at all; that is the reason I have not 
referred to it. 

Mr. Smith. To this Congress ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Not to this Congress. 

Mr. Smith. Does it apply to the Congress when Wanamaker was 
Postmaster-General ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I do not know. 

Mr. Smith. Do you think so ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I onlv quoted 

Mr. Smith. That is the argument used around the country, but we 
have never found a man who will come before the committee and say 
that it applies to this committee or who wiU say we are no better 
than the Congress of twenty years ago. 

Mr. Atkinson. I did not cite that as an argument; I was just 
simply quoting Mr. Wanamaker. 

Mr. DoDDS. That is no answer to my question. If we should fix 
the rate at 8 cents a pound, you say it could be done for less than that ? 

Mr. Atkinson. That is my judgment. 

Mr. DoDDS. If it could, then the express company would do it, 
would it not ? 

Mr. Atkinson. That would probably be true. 

Mr. DoDDS. If the express company can carry it for 4 cents and we 
charge 8, then the express company would take it for something less 
than 8 ? 

Mr. Atkinson. That is probably true. 

Mr. DoDDS. Now, suppose we are wrong about that, and we can 
not carry it for 8 cents ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Then you could change the rate. 

Mr. DoDDS. Well, there would be a point some place between New 
York and San Francisco to which we could carry it for 8 cents, could 
we not? 

Mr. Atkinson. That is right. 

Mr. DoDDS. If that were true then all points on the New York side 
of that point would be covered by the express companies at a little 
less than 8 cents ? 

Mr. Atkinson. That is probably true. 

Mr. DoDDS. Then it would get all of that business. 

Mr. Atkinson. Yes. 

Mr. DoDDS. And it would leave all that did not pay. ' That would 
be true, would it not ? 

Mr. Atkinson. That would be true, too. f^r\r\n]t:> 
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Mr. DoDDS. If that is true, then under that system the express 
companies would get all that paid, and the Government woula get 
all tnat did not pay, and if that is true, as you say, the express com- 
panies would get all, and it would not make any difference what the 
rate was, you could get it done cheaper by express ? 

Mr. Atkinson. If they could afford to carry it cheaper. 

Mr. DoDDS. Well, you say it could. 

Mr. Atkinson. I say I believe they can. 

Mr. DoDDS. What good is parcels post going to do you at 8 cents? 

Mr. Atkinson. If you knew the dividends declared during 1909 
by the express companies of this country you gentlemen would not 
dispute my proposition that they could carry express packages at 
less than that. 

Mr. Hamer. I noticed in the newspapers that Senator Piatt's com- 
pany had not declared a dividend for eight years. 

Mr. Atkinson. Do you beUeve it ? 

Mr. FiNLEY. The members of this committee do not claim the 
express rates are not too high; you are mistaken about that. 

Mr. Atkinson. I do not mean to intimate that you think they are 
too high, but I think the express companies could carry it cheaper. 
I think iif the mail service gave us a cheaper service that the express 
companies would probably do as much business as they do now, but 
at a less rate. 

Mr. FiNLEY. At my home town the amount of express business I 
do is done generally, say, 15 miles away. My recollection is that it 
costs 25 cents for a package weighing not more, we will say, than 
10 pounds. 

Mr. Atkinson. How long a distance ? Over one line ? 

Mr. FiNLEY. Oh, certainly ; over one line ; it could not be over two 
lines in that distance. I think these express rates are too high. Now, 
the parcels-post system you contend for would afford no relief what- 
ever to the public in situations like that, would it ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I think that is right. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Well, now, do not you think it should ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I feel like answering that question by a general 
proposition; and that is, the surprise that is generally expressed at 
the fact that every express company; so far as I take it, and every 
Representative, is opposed to parcels post; that may not be so. 

Mr. FiNLEY. That is not an answer to my question; I have never 
given any intimation I am opposed to it; in fact, I am in favor of it 
to a large extent. Now, I asked you a point-blank question, which 
you have not answered. I asked you: Do you not think people 
situated in the condition I have stated should have some relief! 
In other words, if there is going to be a parcels-post system should it 
not be so framed that people in conditions like that shoul I get the 
benefit of it ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Now, is it not true that the parcels-post bill that you 
advocate, the one-rate svstem, absolutely cuts out all the benefits 
from going to people of that class and situated in that way? 

Mr. Atkinson. I think not. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Well, why not ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Well, I tried to answer that a while ago. 

Mr. FiNLEY. You did not answer it. ^ j 
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Mr. Atkinson. You mean to remedy the situation by the zone 
system ? 

Mr. FiNLEY. Yes. There is a rate of 25 cents for 15 miles, or it 
would go 100 miles. Let me restate my question, because you and 
I differ radically as to what should go m the bill. Now, there is a 
rate of 25 cents, we will say, for 10 pounds, for a distance not exceed- 
ing 100 miles — 1 mentioned 15 miles because I have had a great deal 
of experience with that distance; now, 10 pounds, that would be 2^ 
cents a poimd. Now, a rate that would make 8 cents the charge I 
could not and would not use, and so it would afford no relief whatever 
under circumstances like that, would it? 

Mr. Atkinson. Not at the 8 cents. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Well, how would you remedy a condition of that sort ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Your remedy is the zone system ? 

Mr. FiNLEY. Yes. 

Mr. Atkinson. I want to call your attention to the zone system. 
It is a fair proposition. We will say we divide the territory up into 
zones, following a given meridian from Washington to San Francisco, 
and make them 100 miles broad, as you suggested. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I only mentioned that in a general way. 

Mr. Atkinson. I am trying to answer your question. Make it a 
thousand miles or 200 miles, You start a train from Washington to 
San Francisco and it picks up matter from the center of this zone, and 
from the center of the other one would be the longest possible haul, or 
from the edge of one zone to the edge of the extreme zone. Now, 
then, every package that was moved these miles across the zone 
would be the rate for hauling the 200 miles, and on an average 

Mr. FiNLEY. Right there. No such packages as that would be 

Sucked iip, would they, at that 8-cent rate, where they could be sent 
or 25 cents ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Mathematically it will work out the same. 

Mr. FiNLEY. If the Post-OfRce Department charges me 8 cents, 
and for that reason does not carry my package, because I can have 
it carried for so short a distance, 15 or 100 miles, for 25 cents, or 2^ 
cents a pound (and for that reason the Post-Office Department does 
not pick up and distribute each package), where does your illustra- 
tion come m ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Ordinarily, it will mathematically work out just 
the same. If you cross the zone line, you have increased the rate of 
the succeeding zone, if you do not haul it but 1 mile, and mathematic- 
ally take the carload packages picked up and distributed from here 
to San Francisco, and that is a matter that the school folks will work 
out, and those of you who are fond of mathematics can work it out 
for yourselves. As far as the zone proposition is concerned, you 
might determine you could afford to carry it for less than 8 cents, 
but every time you started 1 mile on your zone line and carried it 1 
mile beyond you would charge a higher rate than if you carried it 
200 miles, and you are picking up packages at every way station and 
putting them off at the next station. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Have you not admitted you would not pick up all 
those packages because, in one case, where it was a short distance, the 
rate would be 2^ cents for the express charges, and this rate would be 
8 cents; have you not admitted that? 

Mr. Atkinson. No. 
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Mr. FiNLEY. I beg your pardon; I thought you did a moment ago. 

Mr. Atkinson. I maintain thev can give it the long haul, on an 
average, as cheaply as they can the short haul. 

Mr. FiNLEY* But the Post-Office Department will not get that 
business where the haul is shorty and if they do not get it, because the 
rate is too high, two or three tunes as hign as the express rate, how 
would your proposition work out ? Are you in favor of the Govern- 
ment having a monopoly of the express business ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I am not raising the question with the express 
coinpanies. 

Mr. Lloyd. There is a pretty good reason for your not doing so, 
is there not ? It would prevent your getting your butter to Charles- 
ton for less than one-half a cent a pound ? 

Mr. Atkinson. That is what we are doing, and you can verify 
that statement. 

Mr. Smith. Do you think the Government ought to make a rate 
which would enable it to carry your butter to market ? 

Mr. Atkinson. No, sir. 

Mr. Smith. Do you think the Government ought to carry produce 
generally to market ? 

Mr. Atkinson. No. 

Mr. Smith. Well, what class of business do you think we ought to 
legislate for in the fourth-class mail ? 

Mr. Atkinson. As to the particular character, whether it should 
be butter and eggs, and so forth, there should be restrictions as to 
whether it is breakable or spillable. 

Mr. Smith. I do not mean that. Do you think the Government 
ought to go into the business of carrying produce to market ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I do not see any reason why it should not; it 
already is in the business. 

Mr. Smith. Do you believe we ought to engage in that business? 

Mr. Atkinson. They are already in the ousiness; I can send 4 
pounds of potatoes now, properly packed. 

Mr. Smith. I am trying to get at the fundamentals of this thing. 
Should the Government go into the business of carrying produce ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Mv own opinion is the Government is for the people 
instead of the people for the Government. 

Mr. Smith. 1 do not think that answers the question. Is the 
Government a government or is it a transportation agency, that is 
the question ? is this a government or is it a transportation agency ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Well, 1 can answer that briefly. I think you will 
all agree that it is a transportation agency, and it is on the ]ob; the 
question is whether you gentlemen, or this Congress, will make it 
quit; it is in the business, gentlemen, and the only question is 
whether it will go any further or not. 

Mr. Hamer. I did not quite understand whether you were in 
favor of creating a government monopoly or not? 

Mr. Atkinson. If somebody will do it cheaper than the Govern- 
ment can do it, let the other fellow do it. 

Mr. Hamer. Do you not think that would result in great loss to 
the Government, if it did not create a monopoly of the carrying 
business ? I refer now particularly to fourth-class matter. 

Mr. Atkinson. You mean the Government would lose money 
on it? 
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Mr. Hameb. Yes: it would increase our deficit. 

Mr. Atkinson. That would only be a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Hamer. Now, for instance 

Mr. Atkinson. I do not think so. 

Mr. Hameb. You spoke of the zone plan. Let us take an instance 
of a zone that would run from Chicago to St. Louis 

Mr. Atkinson. Well, understand I am not opposed to the zone 
plan, but I favor the other, because I think it amounts to the same 
thing. 

Mr. Hameb. Well, take a zone from Chicago to St. Louis, and say 
the price for fourth-class mail matter withm that zone is 8 cents. 
Of course the Government could not, and probably would not, 
make a distinction in the zone system between a short and long haul, 
but we do know the express companies do make a distinction; the 
result would be the Government would have a monopoly in trans- 
porting goods from Chicago to St. Louis, the most expensive part of 
the line, while the express companies would have a monopoly of the 
transportation of goods from Chicago to Springfield, 111., or any of 
the interior points. 

Mr. Atkinson. As far as I am concerned, if there must be a monop- 
oly, I would prefer it to be the Government, would you not? 

Mr. Hamer. Now, if the Government had a monopoly, would you, 
as president of the West Virginia Creamery Company, be satisfied 
with the conditions ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Certainly. But how can vou give the Government 
a monopoly without you make it criminal for the other fellow to 
render service ? 

Mr. Hamer. You said as far as you were concerned you would have 
no objection to the Government naving a monopoly of this carrying 
busijiess ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Yes. 

Mr. Hamer. You say, as president of the West Virginia Creamery 
Company, it would be iinpracticable and substantially impossible to 
transport your butter to Charleston by mail ? 

Mr. Atkinson. That is right. 

Mr. Hamer. What would you do with your butter ? 

Mr. Atkinson. How is that? 

Mr. Hamer. How would you have your butter transported ? 

Mr. Atkinson. We can send«it for less money than that by freight, 
and right on the fast trains. 

Mr. Hamer. Would that be satisfactoir to you? 

Mr. Atkinson. The express company delivers it in town, and that 
is an advantage. 

Mr. Hamer. If you give the Government a monopoly, you are going 
to put the express companies out of business ; you admit that ? 

Mr. Atkinson. We are not proposing a monopoly by the Govern- 
ment ; I say if it must be a monopoly of this package transportation, 
as a choice between the Government and the express companies, I 
prefer the government monopoly. 

Mr. Hamer. I understood you to say you would have no objection 
to a government monopoly ? 

Mr. Atkinson. No ; 1 made my statement specific, that as a choice 
between the monopolies I would prefer a government monopoly to the 
other kind ; if anybody differs with me, he is entitled tojiis views. 
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Mr. Hamer. It is very difficult to have you stand on one spot long 
enough to find out where you do stand. 

Mr. Atkinson. There are two or three features of this matter that 
I have not vet presented, and my good humor is my stock in trade in 
all these (discussions. Now, this proposition is a great economic 

Eroblem. Mr. Roosevelt stated in his raris speech the other day that 
e believed — I am giving this in substance, I do not attempt to quote 
it — that he believed in vested rights in dollars and in commercial 
interests, but when the issue was between the dollar and the man, the 
man was worth more than the dollar ; that is what he said in substance. 
Now, I believe that statement. 

Mr. Hamer. So do I. 

Mr. Atkinson. I believe we all believe that statement. Now, 
there are growing up conditions which are bein^ made manifest in the 
congressional investigating comittees of high prices, and these things, 
we all concede, are detrimental to our welfare. 

The Chairman. What particular conditions do you refer to ? 

Mr. Atkinson. The high prices of food products. 

Mr. Hamer. Do you think the association you represent here is 
opposed to the increase in the price of food products at this time ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Opposed to what? 

Mr. Hamer. Opposed to this increase in the prices of food products. 

Mr. Atkinson. Opposed to the increase? No; we are rather 
enjoymg it. [Laughter.] This is our picnic. I consider the eco- 
nomic condition from the standpoint that statesmen ought to, and if 
you do, it is detrimental to this country. Let me tell you why. 
Back in the palmy days of the Koman Empire the Roman emperors 
discovered the same thing we are discovering, the call of the city upon 
the citizenship of the Koman Empire, and the emperors inspired 
their writers and orators to tell the people about country life, and the 
poets of the country, poets like Virgil, sang the songs of praise and 
glorification of country life and human welfare in the open country; 
but Gibbon tells us that at the beginning of the fall, at the end of 
that great empire, the people Uving m the cities controlled the wealth 
of the Roman Empire, which was the wealth of the world, and, maj 
I quote a Senator, who said only recently, that fourteen men in this 
country dominated the wealth of the country. And the call of the 
city is upon the population of this country. Now, then, in my 

i'udgment, outside of now it affects me as a farmer, and my pocket- 
>ooK, the high price conditions are growing up here, and without 
regard to partisanship or to politics that ougnt to concern every 
statesman and every citizen of the American Tlepublic, and if this 
Congress, through its wise acts, and after carefully considering all 
of the economic problems, can do something more than the Roman 
poets and orators could do, something that would send back to the 
farms of this country, or retain on the farms of this country, a fair 
element or a fair proportion of the best manhood and womanhood of 
this country, in my judgment it is worth while. 

Mr. Smith. How would that be accomplished? 

Mr. Atkinson. By a parcels post, rural service, and other things 
that legislation can do to make the country more desirable. And 
if our statesmen can do what these poets and orators failed to do 
in Rome, they have rendered the greatest service that this Congress 
could render. With the present trend of our populatiom-from 97 
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per cent one hundred years ago on the farms to less than 30 per cent 
to-day, and with the congestion of population in the cities of the 
country, it only takes a reasonable amount of mathematical demon- 
stration to make it manifest that history is repeating itself, and that 
this country will see the writing upon the wall of its free institutions 
as did old Belshazzar on that fatal night. 

Mr. Hameb. You can not make me believe that. 

Mr. Atkinson. I do not beUeve that either; but if the present 
conditions are to continue it is inevitable, gentlemen. 

Mr. Hamer. We have just started; our end is many years off; it 
will not be in your time or my time. 

Mr. Atkinson. I am personally an optimist; but listen, if the 
present conditions continue to reduce 

Mr. Lloyd. Do you not think that within the. last twelve months 
the trend of public thought and trend of public business is toward the 
farm rather than the town ? 

Mr. Atkinson. No, sir; I do not, and I am right on the farm. 

The Chairman. What will drive the people back to the farm, 
or keep them on the farm, if profit making on the farm will not do it ? 

Mr. Atkinson. You can not send them back. 

The Chairman. What will keep them there? 

Mr. Atkinson. Make the country conditions, if possible, more 
desirable. 

The Chairman. Can you make them any more desirable than to 
make them profitable ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Give them parcels post, as you did the rural deliv- 
ery, and some of the advantages that are in the city. 

The Chairman. Has the farmer ever been as prosperous as he is 
to-day ? 

Mr. Atkinson, I did not hear your question. 

The Chairman. Has the farmer ever been as prosperous as he is 
to-day ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Oh, yes; undoubtedly. Of course, if I were speak- 
ing from a purely selfish standpoint, I would rather the population 
on the farm to continue as it is. 

Mr. Hamer. Did you ever know of a greater demand for farm 
land in this country than now ? 

Mr. Atkinson. No; not at a greater price. 

Mr. Hamer. I am speaking of the demand. Did you ever know 
of a greater number of people, in proportion to the population, inquir- 
ing about farm lands tnan there is to-day ? 

Mr. Atkinson. There are very few people going from the cities in 
this country to farm lands. 

Mr. Hamer. I know something about the Rocky Mountain coun- 
try which you asserted was absolutely worthless, and there is more 
demand for farm lands and more people coming from Chicago and 
Pittsburg and other eastern cities and investing in farm lands than 
was ever known in the history of this country before. 

Mr. Atkinson. As I say, from a personal standpoint, I do not care 
whether there is only 10 per cent of the people on the farm or not, 
provided I am one of that 10 per cent. 

Mr. Hamer. We should get out of our greedy interests in this 
matter, and I propose to do that. I realize the people in the cities 
are under a great burden now to maintain their tables, but it is a 
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large economic question upon which you and I agree, that the popu- 
lation should go to the farm. 

Mr. Atkinson. That is right. 

Mr. Hamer. Now, in line with that question, and our belief that 
that is the salvation of the Republic, why would it not be a good 
idea to keep up the price of farm products when it has a tendency to 
send the city man to the farm lands, because in the end it results in 
the greatest good to t^e greatest number, does it not ? 

Mr. Atkinson. That is exactly the argument. These money ques- 
tions find their natural level, but there is something more than a mere 
matter of money. 

Mr. Smith. Do you take the position before this committee that 
the establishment of a parcels post is going to restore the condition 
that you desire ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Undoubtedly, to some extent. Yes; I believe par- 
cels post, telephones, trolley lines, and all of those things should be 
established in order to make country life more desirable and give us 
more of the advantages of civilization and of those things that tend 
to make it attractive. 

Mr. Smith. I supposed you had a much broader conception of con- 
ditions in the country than that. You know very well that the grange 
for which you stand has in it that which means far more than the 
question of parcels post. 

Mr. Atkinson. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Smith. And that is the education of the people. 

Mr. Atkinson. That is right. * 

Mr. Smith. The advantage of the people coining together from 
time to time, the encouragement of the spirit of farm life and of 
farm interest in each State, in each county, and in each community, 
for all over this great country agricultural colleges have been estab- 
lished in the last year or two, and in those agricultural colleges you 
will find some of the brightest boys from every State, and it is that 
spirit that your grange carries out, of education and interest in home 
life, and it is ratner strange to me that you would insist that parcels 
post is the thing 

Mr. Atkinson. No; I say that is one thing among all the things 
that I^slation can do. 

Mr. Smith. Will you briefly tell us what the others are ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Anything that promotes the construction of tele- 
phones, trolley lines, better railroad service, better rural service, 
railroads, postal savings banks, and everything that tends to carry 
the advantages the city seems to have over the country; all of the 
things that tend to bring about such a condition. 

Mr. Lloyd. You have the telephone system now, do you not ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Yes, sir; everywhere. 

Mr. Lloyd. Well, you do not need that. You have the irural free- 
delivery service practically wherever it can go. and you do not need 
that. You have the railroads running everywnere. 

Mr. Atkinson. Well, we need some more of them. 

Mr. Lloyd. You do not expect Congress to have anything to do in 
bringing that about ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Not at all. 

Mr. Lloyd. You do not expect Congress to do that as to interurban 
lines ? r^ T 
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Mr. Atewsoit. No. 

Mr. Lloyd. That must be brought about hj the urrestmeni of your 
own capital and the capital of those in the cities. 

Mr. Atkinson. I do not believe that^ Congress can settle all eco- 
nomic questions. I am not one of those who Took to the Government 
for everything; in fact, I have learned to look to it for very little. 

Mr. Hameb. Do not you believe the only question we can settle 
now, of turning the tide from the city back to ^he farm, is the estab- 
lishment of parcels post ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I think that is one important thing. 

Mr. Hameb. Do not you think that is about the only thing con- 
cerning which Congress can legislate that will bring about the result 
you desire ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I think that that would have more effect on that 
situation than any other possible legislation. 

Mr. Hameb. You can answer my question. 

Mr. Atkinson. I would saj you might give us postal savings banks 
along with it. I say I consider parcels post very largely the most 
important matter, from the farmer's standpoint, that is now before 
Congress. 

Mr. Hameb. Is it more important than the postal savings bank? 

Mr. Atkinson. I think it is above all things. 

Mr. Hameb. Then, as a matter of fact, you believe if Congress 
should establish a parcels post it would result in turning the tide 
back from the city to the farm ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Yes; I think it would have that effect. Let me 
bring up one other question. 

Mr. Smith. I do not think you stated what it is the farmers' desire 
to send by mail which would contribute to their pleasures in country 
life. 

Mr. Atkinson. There is one way to answer that,' and that is to 
say, everything that they desire to sell which would come within the 
conditions of the law which Congress in its wisdom enacts. 

Mr. Smith. Now, I think you can be a little more specific. 

Mr. Atkinson. I would exclude eggs [laughter] and I would 
exclude fertilizers. 

Mr. Smith. With a parcels post such as you have indicated, limited 
to 10 pounds, and 8 cents a pound, what are the things that the 
farmer desires to send through the mails ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I would permit him to send 10 pounds of farm 
products. 

Mr. Smith. At 8 cents a pound ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Yes, sir; that will enable a farmer to send 
potatoes. 

Mr. Smith. You do not think a farmer would send any potatoes, 
do you ? 

Mr. Atkinson. That is a question; you give him a chance and see 
what he will do. 

Mr. Smith. All right; I will take that as your answer. The thing 
you think the farmer ought to have is an opportunity to send his 
produce to the market at 8 cents a pound ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Yes; or any other thing that can properly be 
transported through the mail up to, say, not less than 10 pounds at 
8 cents a pound. There are a multitude of articles that I could 
mention. digitized by Google 
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Mr. Smith. I do not care for an enumeration. 

Mr. Atkinson. This organization that I represent is forty-three 
years old. It has been a school of economics in a way. It repre- 
sents practically every State in the country, with about 100,000 in 
the State of New York, which is the strongest State; but it is strong 
in Maine and in Washington, and we have in the neighborhood of a 
million actual members. Now, it is not partisan after forty-three 
years; it did not go into parties like some other farmers' organiza- 
tions have; it has stuck, as the old lady said, to its own knitting. 
It has studied these problems, and these farmers, at meetings held 
weekly, but mostly monthly, have reached the position of aosolute 
unanimity in favor of a parcels post which will give a lower rate, with 
a larger package, on everything that is mailable. Now, then. Con- 
gress can work out the details. Now, then, I am sure of this propo- 
sition, that we have 10,000,000 farmers 

Mr. Lloyd. May I ask you in this connection to state, if you will, 
just what class of people will be benefited by parcels post ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Every man who lives on a farm. 

Mr. Lloyd. Then you do not contend that anybody else, except 
the farmer, would be benefited ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Well, I am not speaking for the other fellow, but 
every man living in the country, especially where he has no express 
service. 

Mr. Lloyd. Then put it the other way, in your judgment who 
would be injured by the establishment of a parcels post ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I do not think anybody would, in my honest judg- 
ment; of course, in the readjustment of business and transportation 
matters there might be some difficulty. For instance, when rural 
free delivery was introduced they wanted to mob the first carrier 
over here in Carroll County, Md; and in Jefferson County, in my 
State, in Postmaster-General Wilson^s own county, they wanted to 
mob the carrier, because the farmers did not want it. They have 
had it now, and try to take it away from them and see if they do not 
howl from Dan to feeersheba. Now, we will say there are 30,000,000 
people on the farms, including the wives and babies, or 10,000,000 
voting farmers, and among them is practically absolute unanimity 
on? this parcels-post proposition. I am willing for you to start out 
from Washington and go through Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, or New York, and find an intelligent farmer in this 
country that is not in favor of this proposition; of course, there might 
be a crank somewhere who would not be in favor of it. 

For forty j^ears we have studied this question. This organization 
beffan the agitation of this parcels-post proposition in this country, 
and it has been at it for forty years. We are glad to welcome the 
National Congress and the Farmers' Union and all the other farm- 
ers' organizations, the merchants, and the other people that are in 
favor of it; but among the people I speak for, and I am sure the 
statement I make can not be controverted, there is absolute imanim- 
tiy, and behind that imanimity is an element of insurgency. They 
believe they ought to have it, and, more than that, they believe they 
are going to get it, and they believe that if this Congress does not 
give it to them, in the language of old man Jackson, By the Eternal, 
we are going to stick to it until we do get it. And the way to get it 
we know, and that is to elect men to Congress who will giw it to us. 
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I do not know when it is coming; but we had merchants' associa- 
tions that were fighting it two years ago, as well as other elements 
all over the country, that are now for it. The local merchant used 
to fight it, but now there is absolute unanimity on the part of the 
best element — excuse me for putting it that way, but it is a fact — the 
safest and sanest element of Americans, the think machinery on 
the farms of this country. And in times of peace and in times of 
war and great stress of national importance the country rests her 
burdens upon the shoulders of the farmers of the country. And 
they believe they ought to have parcels post. We have some guar- 
dians who undertake to speak for us and say it would be a great 
calamity. Now, admitting all that has been said as to the effect 
upon the country merchant — although I believe he would be better 
on — I believe it is more important to give these 500 farmers or 1,000 
farmers this thing they believe thev ought to have than it is to take 
care of that country merchant and his family. We do not want to 
hurt the country merchant; we want to make him a better mer- 
chant and a more progressive merchant than ever before, and we will 
do our best to do that. These country people have gotten it into 
their heads that they ought to have parcels post, and they are just 
going to keep on saying that, and they are just going to keep on until 
they get it. 

Mr. Lloyd. What do you say about a rural parcels post, as advo- 
cated by some here ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I haven't anythinjg to say about it. 

Mr. Lloyd. Are you for it or against it ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Not against it, by any means ; we are most thunder- 
ing thankful for small favors. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Lloyd. You would consider that a favor ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Lloyd. You think it would result in benefit ? 

Mr. Atkinson. We contend that the farmers of this country 
should have general parcels post; we do not want any guardian to 
answer for us, because we think we know what we want, and a general 
parcels post is what the farmers think they ought to have. 

The Chairman. Speaking of these farmers, you would not advo- 
cate our reporting any legislation which would extend a government 
policy on any other basis than a profitable basis to the Government, 
would you ? 

Mr. Atkinson. No; I would not say it should be carried at a loss. 
And then let me say this to you, gentlemen, in perfect good faith, 
that the sentiment of these farmers, which I think I know and which 
I think I truthfully^ represent, will be gratified, although not satisfied, 
at any concession in the line of parcels post. 

Mr. Lloyd. Because you think it would be a step toward the final 
culmination of a general parcels post ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Well, in a way that is true. After it has proven 
that it is beneficial and profitable who would rise up and say it should 
not be extended ? So I say that any concession made by this Con- 
gress to the sentiment of these farmers of the country would be 
gratifying, and that sentiment is patriotic rather than selfish, because 
if there is any element of our citizenship about whom that can be 
truthfully said, as a great class of our citizenship, it is the farmers 
'^f this country, that they are patriotic rather than selfish. 
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Mr. Lloyd. Is it not safe to say that of all classes of American 
citizens, that they are patriotic rather than selfish ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Certamly ; I concede that, but I say it can be safely 
said of this class, that they are patriotic rather than selfish. 

Mr. DoDDs. Do the farming interests of the country expect to get 
the benefit out of the general parcels post by having their products 
carried through the mails, or do they expect to get the benefit by 
reason of forcing the express compaines to carry their merchandise 
cheaper than they now carry it ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Well, they expect to get the most out of the mail, 
because of the fact that now the express companies, in many instances, 
do not reach the farmers at all. 

Mr. DoDDS. If your position is correct, it seems to me they would 
get whatever benefit they would get by forcing the express companies 
to carry packages at a less rate than they are now carrying them. 

Mr. Atkinson. We are not preaching the express companies' 
funeral, nor are we pronouncing a eulogy. 

Mr. FiNLEY. In stating a rate of 8 cents a pound do you state 
your organization's position on that proposition or is it your expres- 
sion of opinion? 

Mr. Atkinson. No; we are going to leave that to Congress. 

Mr. FiNLEY. That is your individual opinion ? 

Mr. Atkinson. And that is the general opinion of the organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. FiNLEY. That is what I say. Has your organization ever 
passed upon the proposition ? 

Mr. Atkinson. Never. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Has your organization passed upon the proposition 
and decided as between the zone principle and the one-rate system ? 

Mr. Atkinson. To my knowledge they have not. 

Mr. FiNLEY. What you have said expresses your individual views ? 

Mr. Atkinson. They have never passed upon the system, although 
they have passed upon certain bills. 

Mr. FiNLEY. What bills were they ? 

Mr. Atkinson. I do not remember now; we met here in Washing- 
ton a year ago this last year and some bills were considered at that 
time; of course, it was not the working out of the details, although, 
of course, I could work them out for myself, just as you gentlemen 
can; I would have my views upon it. But so far as the organization 
is concerned, and as far as other organizations throughout the country 
are concerned, they are aU agreed in the main upon this general 
principle, that we ought to have lower rates and larger packages. 
Now, then, if the Government finds a rate as fixed is too low it can put 
it up, and if it finds it is too high it. can be put down. 

Mr. Lloyd. If we found the rate too low we could hardly raise it, 
but if it were found to be too high we could lower it. 

Mr. Atkinson. I have taken more time than I intended, but you 
have prolonged my time by asking questions. I want to say per- 
sonally that this is the first time I ever appeared before a congres- 
sional committee to say anything and I felt a little bashful; at .times 
I have not been able to think straight and say the pretty things I 
think when I am in the field by myself- I do not know much about 
these questions,, you know, but I appreciate the patience with which 
the committee has listened to what I had to say, and it is purely 
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irom a fanner's view point. I have tried to represent the effect this 
will have on an important element of our citizenship. They believe 
they ought to have some concession on this line, and they will rise 
up and call this Congress blessed if it gives to them that concession. 
Mr. Bennet. I win call on Mr. Shuiord, secretary of the Farmers' 
Union. 

STATEMEHT OF XK. A. C. SHUFORD, SECSETABT OF THE 
FABXEBS' TJiriOH. 

Mr. Shuford. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am here representing the Farmers' Union. 

The Chairman. What is the Farmers' Union ? 

Mr. Shuford. There is only one; it is known as the Farmers' 
Educational and Cooperative Union of America, but commonly 
known as the Farmers Union. 

The Chairman. How many members has it ? 

Mr. Shuford. Mr. Chairman, I am unable to tell you. I am a 
member of the national board of directors, but was elected to that 
position last September and I have not had an opportunity to ascer- 
tain the number. 

Mr. Lloyd. Where is your residence ? 

Mr. Shuford. North Carolina. The national president claims, and. 
I have heard him so state, that the organization has initiated fully 
3,000,000 members. We have state organizations now in about 
28 or 29 States. 

Mr. Lloyd. Your organization is the strongest in the Southern 
States, is it not ? 

Mr. SntrFORD. Perhaps so, although we have organizations in a 
number of the Northwestern St^,tes. 

Mr. MuRDOOK. Have you any in New England t 

Mr. Shuford. No, sir. 

Mr. MuRDOOK. Is New York in the organization ? 

Mr. Shuford. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr. MuRDOOK. New Jersey ? 

Mr. Shuford. No, sir. 

Mr. Murdock. Virginia ? 

Mr. Shuford. Virginia is; yes, sir. 

Mr. MuRDOOK. And Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, and 
Louisiana ? 

Mr. Shuford. All those, and Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Tteas. 

Mr. MuRDOOK. What about the Dakotas ? 

Mr. Shuford. Colorado and CaHfomia. I believe we have an 
oi^anization in one of the Dakotas, but I am not sure about that. 

Mr. Murdoch. Mr. Lloyd just asked you if your organization was 
Qot strongest in the South. It is a fact that the Farmejrs' Union is 
stronger n*om Georgia west than it is in any other portion of the 
United Stated? 

iit. Shuford. I believe that is true, though I am not prepared to 
answer the question as to its strength, because^ as I told yoii, I hiEive 
iidt be^ conliected with the national organization long enough, and I 
h$fte net looked mio that. 
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Mr. MuBDOCK. Is it your observation that where the granges exist 
the Farmers' Union also exists? 

Mr. Shuford. In the States that I have traveled through since I 
have been elected to the board of national directors I have not found 
a grange in existence, but I have not been in a great many States since 
that time. So far as I know, they have worked in harmony; that is, 
judging by what they publicly proclaim they desire. Mr. Chairman, 
the Farmers' Union, in national conventions, has repeatedly askea 
Congress to give the countrjr a modem parcels post; numerous state 
organizations have taken this action in the same way. The national 
congress — and I attended its last meeting at Raleigh, N. C. — ^passed a 
resolution favoring a modem parcels post, and, so far as I kaow, all 
of the granges and all the farmers' organizations of which I have 
ever known favor a parcels post. 

Mr. MuBDOGK. Let me get at just how a movement of this kind 
makes an expression. The Farmers' Union is a national organiza- 
tion? 

Mr. Shuford. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MuBDOCK. Then you have state organizations ? 

Mr. Shuford. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MuRDOGK. Throughout the States are locals ? 

Mr. Shuford. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MuRDOGK. And those locals may organize within a precinct or 
a coimty ? 

Mr. Shxtford. Yes, sir; within a certain number of miles of each 
other. 

Mr. MuRDOGK. Now, there are national lecturers, are there not ? 

Mr. Shuford. I believe we have only one national lecturer; the 
state oi^anizations, while subordinate to the national organization, 
have their state lecturers, and the counties have their county lecturers: 
it runs right on down to the locals, and every local has its local 
lecturer. 

Mr. MuRDOGK. What I am trving to get at is whether a movement 
of this kind in the Fanners' Union comes down from some central 
authority to all the locals or ordinarily does it begin in the locals 
and come up through the state organizations to the national organi- 
zation, findmg its mial expression in that national organization, and 
being really the expression of the members of the organization ? 

Mr. Shuford. Ordinarily it passes up from the locals through the 
county organizations, from the county organizations to the state 
organizations, and from the state organizations to the national 
organization. 

Mr. MuRDOGK. That answers my question. I wanted to know 
how a sentiment of that kind grew. 

Mr. Shuford. The organization submits certain things to the 
membership, and any action that is taken is taken through the 
rrferendmu. 

Mr. Murdock. It has the referendum? 

libr.' Shuford. Yes. In amending its constitution, for instance, 
while the national body can pass ajnendments they do not become 
effective until those amendments have been submitted to the locals 
all over the country and accepted by them. 
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Mr. MuBDOCK. Then it is reasonable to assume that every local 
of the Farmers' Union in the United States has taken some action 
at its local meetings upon parcels post ? 

Mr. Shufobd. So far as I know that is a fact. 

Mr. MuBDOGK. And then the state organizations have taken 
action ? 

Mr. Shufobd. That is the truth so far as I know. 

Mr. MuBDOGK. And finally the national organization took action 
on the parcels post ? 

Mr. Shufobd. At different times and on different occasions; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. MuBDOGK. Now, in reporting to that national organization 
that you came before this body advocating parcels post, what sort 
of a report do you give back to the organization, and how does it 
finally reach the locals ? 

Mr. Shufobd. You mean as to what we do ? 

Mr. MuBDOCK. I mean how does it appear that you have appeared 
here for this organization ? 

Mr. Shufobd. I presume every word I say will be taken down 
and newspapers, no doubt, will get part of it, and then the public 
records will oe accessible to a number of them; that news goes down 
to the national officials and the state organizations, or to the state 
secretaries, anid from there right on to the counties. 

Mr. Mubdogk. I know, but you are speaking of the ordinary 
vehicles of pubUcity. What I want to know is, whether you make a 
report to the national organization that you have appeared before 
this committee i 

Mr. Shufobd. I do. 

Mr. Mubdogk. And then in turn do they report back to the state 
organizations that you, representing the national oi^anization, ap- 
peared here ? 

Mr. Shufobd. They do; they make a report to the different state 
organizations. 

Mr. Mubdogk. What I wanted to find out was the method by 
which you, a delegate, reported back to your organization. 

Mr, Shufobd. Precisely. 

Mr. Smith. May I ask you whether the resolutions which have been 
adopted by these various organizations have covered the details of 
the subject, as, for instance, the rate, the size of the package, the 
zone question, and matters of that kind ? 

Mr. Shufobd. So far as I know; no, sir. 

Mr. Smith. They have expressed no opinion as to whether they 
want the zone system or not ? 

Mr. Shufobd. They have not. 

Mr. Smith. Nor any opinion as to what the size of the package 
should be ? 

Mr. Shufobd. I do not know that that has been contained in a sin- 
le resolution, although in talking with the membership it seems to 
e the opinion that the size of the package ought to be increased to 
something like 11 pounds. That is universal, because as far as I am 
able to ascertain- — - 

Mr. Smith. Is that found as an expression in any of these state or 
county or even national declarations ? 

Mr. Shufobd. I could not so state, because I do not remember. 
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Mr. Smith. They have taken no position as to what they think th« 
postage rate should be ? 

Mr. Shuford. I think not, sir. They believe, that is, judging from 
the expressions of the delegates, both in state conventions and national 
conventions, the present rates are entirely too high. 

Mr. Smith. But they have not undertaken to reach a conclusion as 
to what the new rate should be ? 

Mr. Shuford. I think not; I think they have been willing to leave 
that matter entirely to Congress, to judge as to the rate. 

The Chairman. On what do they base their conclusion that the 
rates are too high ? 

Mr. Shuford. Well, Mr. Chairman, that would lead us oflF into a 
^eat many lines. In the first place, the rate of 16 cents, as we have 
it to-day, excludes almost everything from the mails. 

Mr. Smith. May I interject an inauiry at this point ? I am really 
very anxious for information along tnis line. Do these organizations 
give any expression of opinion as to what they desire to se^d through 
the mails wnich is now excluded by the 16-cent rate ? 

Mr. Shuford. Well, I have heard that discussed in a number of 
local organizations, and so far as the rural routes are concerned they 
would like to be able to send a package of eggs or a bushel of apples, 
or anything of that kind, into the towns or places where the routes 
originate. 

Mr. Smith. Have not these organizations expressed themselves in 
favor of a rural parcels post as distinguished from a general parcels 
post, as mentioned by Mr. Atkinson ? 

Mr. Shuford.. No; they have not so distinguished, as far as I 
know. 

Mr. Smith. You think, then, that they want the service which will 
enable them to send produce rather generally to the market ? 

Mr. Shuford. Well, no, sir; I do not, that is, over the country at 
large; we believe we ought to have it on the rural routes, yes, sir; and 
up to a limited amount to extend it all over the country. We have 
never asked, and I have never heard any member of the organization 
ask, to have the privilege of sending a package over 11 pounds. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I want to make one matter plain. It seems one 
gentleman who was addressing the committee this afternoon mis- 
understood the question as to what is meant by the zone principle. 
Now, as we use that here we mean miles, so many miles, we mean 
distance; we do not mean any geographical lines at all, we mean 
distance when we speak of zones. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. X ou do ? 

Mr. FiNLEY. Well, the committee does, as I understood it. 

Mr. MuRDOOK. I do not want to be included in that. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Do vou mean geographical lines ? 

Mr. MuRDOCK. If I was going to make this country into zones, I 
would not make the same zone for Rhode Island that I did for Texas. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Well, what I want to get into the record is that I 
mean by the zone system the principle that the express companies 
operate on — that is, a mileage basis and not geographical lines. That 
is what I mean by a zone. 

Mr. Shuford. Mr. Chairman, whatever form of bill you may orig- 
inate here and pass through Congress, there is one thing certam, and 
that is unless the Government takes a complete monopoly of the 
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mail matter the express companies will to the end of time take all 
that which is profitable. That is perfectly natural, and we need not 
expect anything else. 

Mr. SMrra. Have the organizations expressed themselves in that 
particular, as to whether the' government should take a monopoly? 

Mr. Shuford. They have not; they leave that to those who repre- 
sent them, as to the details of such matters as parcels post. 

Mr. Smith. I did not know whether you were suggesting their 
views in what you said or whether you were speaking for yourself. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Then vou say you realize that the only way for the 
Government to get along with the proposition is to monopolize the 
business ? 

Mr. Shuford. That is my opinion. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Taking that to be true — and I agree with you — ^is it 
not true, then, that you could not have a parcels-post system with 
one rate that would make that sort of business profitable or possible, 
unless you would outlaw the express companies by statute ? 

Mr. Shuford. I beheve that up to the weight the Government 
carries, the express companies ougnt to be outlawed. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Up to that extent ? 

Mr. Shuford. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Then, do you or do you not believe in the one-rate 
system or the mileage basis ? 

Mr. Shuford. I believe in the one-rate system. Mr. Chairman, I 
have noticed on different occasions and at different times quite a 
division of opinion as to what this Government should adopt with 
regard to the pay of mails being carried all over the country. I have 
never yet seen a man who was able to tell me the difference in the 
cost between the long haul and the short one. It is true beyond 
question, it seems to me, that the trains that now carry the mails 
will run at any rate. It seems unreasonable, when packages are 
being placed upon a train at every point through which it passes, to 
tell me that a package, because it is hauled a different number of 
miles, is therefore to be charged with the cost proportionate to the 
rate of miles; that, it seems to me, is unreasonable. These trains 
will be run, and while we are bound to acknowledge there is some 
difference in the cost, this cost is nothing like, it seems to me, the 
amount that a number of people make it out to be. The bulk of the 
mail, like the bulk of freight, goes for short distances. Those trains, 
as I stated, will be run at any rate, and the packages which are to go 
for a long distance go the extra distance at a comparatively small 
cost over and above those which go for the short distance. 

Mr. Lloyd. Is it not true that in the long haul, say from here to 
San Francisco, some four or five different roads receive pay for carry- 
ing the packages ? 

Mr. Shuford. That perhaps is true. 

Mr. Lloyd. The packages are transferred from one road to another? 

Mr. Shuford. That perhaps is true. 

Mr. Lloyd. And there would be four or five times as much com- 
pensation to be paid for the handling of the packages by the four or 
five different roads ? 

Mr. Shuford. But we find, in some instances, where a number of 
roads combine, that the Interstate Commerce Commission regulates 
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the through rate and prorates it in proportion to the service done by 
the different roads. 

Mr. Lloyd. What I was getting at was the question of handling. 
As I understand you, you claim they do not have to handle the pack- 
ages after they start until they reach their destination i 

Mr. Shuford. That is true to a large extent. 

Mr. Lloyd. If those packages passed over different roads, then 
each road handles them. 

Mr. Shuford. In carload lots there would be no handling, the car 
would be attached to other trains and there would be no transferring 
from one car to another. 

Mr. Lloyd. There would not be any actual transfer from one car 
to another, but there would be a transfer of the car from one road to 
another. 

Mr. Shuford. That is true. And yet at all these stations these 
different railroads keep their shifting engines. 

Mr. Smith. Do I understand you are arguing that the rate paid 
o the railroads should not take into account the distance ? 

Mr. Shuford. Well, I did not say that. 

Mr. Smith. Well, I thought that was what you were arguing. 

Mr. Shuford. I stated that it seemed to me that most of the people 
who spoke of this part of the matter laid entirely too much stress upon 
the difference ; in other words, made it entirely too great a difference 
between the short and the long haul. For the good of the country 
at large I believe that the short haul, or communities, in other words, 
that would be affected by short hauls should sacrifice a little some- 
thing in the interest of the longer hauls, just as the Government in 
carrying out the policy it has pursued in the past, in going out into 
different localities sparsely settled, has not taken into consideration 
the question as to whether it would pay or not; but there are other 
things which enter into the consideration, and should properly enter 
into consideration. 

Mr. Smith. That was another feature of mail distribution, and 
not of merchandise, was it? 

Mr. Shuford. Would you cut away that feature entirely from 
the parcels post, the educational feature? 

Mr. Smith. The educational feature does not go as parcels post; 
it goes either as first, second, or third class mail; if it is a book it 
does not go as fourth-class mail or as parcels post. 

Mr. Shuford. I mean, indirectlv, the parcels post would affect the 
people educationally; that it would be indirectly a means of educa- 
tion; it would throw them nearer in touch with the outside world. 

Mr. Smith. So far as merchandise is concerned ? 

Mr. Shuford. Well, in a number of ways. 

Mr. Smith. Well, take that line. It would not affect their reading 
nor educational work, would it? 

Mr. Shuford. Perhaps so, if the Government was to make a more 
reasonable rate upon books. 

Mr. Smith. We are not talking about that; that is not included in 
the parcels post question, because books do not go as parcels post; 
they go as first, second, or third class mail. 

Mr. Shuford. That depends upon what Congress says and into 
what class it places them. 
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Mr. Smith. I understand this hearing is not bein^ devoted to those 
classes of mail, but that we are discussing the parcels post, the fourth- 
class mail. 

Mr. Shuford. Certainly; but a book could be sent by parcels post 
the same as anything else. 

Mr. Smffh. Yes; in that class. 

Mr. Shxjfoed. To-day it is not. 

Mr. Smith. It goes at the third-class rate. 

Mr. Shufobd. it would go, as the gentleman who preceded me 
stated, at the same rate as the third-class rate to-day, the parcels 
post, and he asked for a parcels post at an 8-cent rate. 

Mr. Sbhth. What is your idea about the rate ? 

Mr. Shuford. I do not think it ought to be above 8 cents. 

Mr. Smith. Do you think that is a fair rate ? 

Mr. Shuford. I think that is the rate that ought to be tried. 

Mr. Smith. Do you bring any information as to what the rate 
should be from a study of mail transportation, or anything of that 
kind? 

Mr. Shuford. I do not, sir; nor do I believe anybody else can tell 
exactly what the effect will be until it is tried. 

Mr. Smith. Do you have any information as to whether the 8-cent 
rate would pay expenses in this country ? 

Mr. Shuford. ithink it would more thanpay the expenses. 

Mr. Smith. What is your information? Tnat is what we want to 
get at more than anything else. 

Mr. Shuford. In the first place, we are hauling to-day second-class 
matter, I believe, at a cent a pound, and there is a tremendous bulk 
of it, and the express companies take a part of that business, and they 
are going to do just as I stated with every other class of matter — 
whatever is profitable they are going to take. 

Mr. Smith. Do not the express companies take it because they have 
the privilege of the zone system, to which you are opposed ? 

Mr. Shuford. They take it wherever it will pay. 

The Chairman. You have spoken several times of running a train 
anyway. I presume you mean trains that carry mails ? 

Mr. Shuford. Mails and passengers; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. As a matter of fact the Government reserves the 
right to send the mail by every train that carries passengers, whether 
it IS a mail train or not, and in that respect the Government's privilege 
is different from the privilege of express companies, because express 
companies can not send express on very fast trains. In such a case 
do you not think that would make a difference in the cost ? 

Mr. Shuford. I have never thought that the men who are engaged 
in the. railroad business are running trains for the benefit of the 
Government. 

The Chairman. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Shuford. They are running the trains because, in their judg- 
ment, they will bring in revenue. 

The Chairman. Suppose you did not carry any mail on a certain 
train; it would reauire one less car, would it not, than would other- 
wise have to be hauled, and therefore it would take less motive 
power ? 

Mr. Shuford. Perhaps a httle less. 
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The Chairman. Therefore, if you were running a railroad, you 
would figure on all those things, and in making up the cost of the 
train yoS would include every element, would you not? 

Mr. Shuford. I think so; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you would not charge all the cost to one 
element ? 

Mr. Shuford. I would not. 

The Chairman. Therefore it is not quite fair to say the trains are 
going to run anyway, and therefore the mail ought to be hauled 
without regard to the cost of hauhng it. 

Mr. Shuford. I do not beheve I made that statement. 

The Chairman. I misunderstood you, then. 

Mr. Shuford. I want to say I have never yet seen where any 
member of this committee, or any Member of Congress, has under- 
taken to figure out the exact cost in the way of excess coal that 
would be consumed in the hauling of these packages a certain distance; 
in other words, the train is going to run at any rate. Now, I have 
never seen anyone who has undertaken to figure out the cost that 
would be added to it by reason of the packages that go for this 
longer distance. 

The Chairman. If vou would go to any good superintendent of 
motive power, he would tell you just what it costs. 

Mr. Smith, of California. Have you ever heard of anyone attempt- 
ing to figure out what it costs to transport one passenger ? 

Mr. Shuford. No, sir; I have not. Of course, the train is going, 
anyway. It is the same way with the mail. I see Mr. Madden, who 
was Third Assistant Postmaster-General, estimates that fully 50 per 
cent of the weight carried in the mail to-day is for equipment. The 
Post-Office Department, or the present Postmaster-Gfeneral, perhaps 
cut that down somewhat. I do not know just howmuch; but suppose 
it is 50 per cent, that is purely dead weight which pays the Govern- 
ment not a cent of revenue. Now, to add to that amount of mail 
carried with that equipment, at any reasonable rate, it seems to me 
would add to the receipts of the Government. 

Mr. Lloyd. Are you aware that under the present system the 
Post-Office Department is required to send the empty mail sacks, 
where they are in any considerable lots, by freight rather than any 
other way ? 

Mr. Shuford. Yes. That is a late law, is it not ? 

Mr. FiNLEY. It went into operation just the other day. 

Mr. Shuford. I knew that it had not been in operation very long. 
Yes; I was aware of that. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. What would you do as to the dimensions of a parcel 
under the new parcels-post regulations? 

Mr. Shuford. You mean as to the size ? 

Mr. MuRDOCK. The dimensions. 

Mr. Shuford. I would run it up to something like 11 pounds. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. That is the weight; what would you do as to the 
dimensions ? 

Mr. Shuford. I would not feel like stating. I have not figured 
on that. I have not been engaged in that business at all, and I do 
feel that I am competent to say just how a bundle should be put up. 

Mr. MuRDOOK. Are you acquainted with the provisions of the 
Bennet bill ? r^ ^ ^ ^T*^ 
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Mr. Shuford. I have looked it over. 

Mr. MuRDOOK. You would not feel competent to pass upon the 
provisions as to dimensions ? 

Mr. Shuford. Individually I approve of that. I think it is a very- 
good bill. Mr. Chairman, tnere is another matter that has not been 
taken into consideration. While you are figuring the cost of hauling 
the mail 

Mr. FiNLEY. Before you get away from that point, just one 
question. 

Mr. Shuford. Certainly. 

Mr. FiNLET. You mentioned the fact that the train would run, 
anyway. To what extent do you think the weight of the bundles 
would be increased under a parcels-post law ? 

Mr. Shuford. Well, sir, in answering that question I would state 
this, that basing it upon all we have known in the past, this business 
would increase by degrees. I do not believe there would be any 
rapid increase in the weight of the mail. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Say in five or ten years ? That would be reasonable 
time for such things to grow? 

Mr. Shuford. I would not make any estimate as to that. I feel 
that the committee is just as able to estimate those things and 
much more able than I am to estimate the increase of the weight 
of the mails if a parcels-post law be passed by Congress. 

Mr. FiNLEY. But you nave some views as to what would be the 
probable increase of business along those lines, have you not ? That 
IS a practical question. 

Mr. Shuford. Well, sir, I have never gone into details about that. 
As I have stated, I feel Uke men who are here at the national capital, 
who are watching closely the action of the Post-Office Department, 
who are well acquainted with all mail matter, ought to be, and are, 
better judges as to the increase in the amount of this mail than I 
would be. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Now, right along there, if the weight should be 
doubled — and I think that is reasonable — the bulk would be more 
than doubled, in my opinion; so now I ask you, if we assume that 
that is correct, then would not more cars be required on the majority 
of the railroads; that is, on the great trunk Unes, at least? 

Mr. Shuford. Perhaps so, in the course of years, for mail purposes. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Yes, and for carrying the parcels ? 

Mr. Shuford. Yes. 

Mr. FiNLEY. By the parcels post ? 

Mr. Shuford. Yes; they would increase slowly. The people 
would not take advantage of this in any hasty manner, in any rapid 
way, at any rate. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I do not agree with you about that. If we make the 
law so as to make it profitable to tne people to send their parcels in 
that way, I think people will take advantage of it at once. 

Mr. MuRDOOK. Unless the express companies cut under the rates. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I was asking tnat question under the assumption 
that the general system would cut out the express companies as 
monopolies. 

Mr. Shuford. That would be simply my individual opinion. 

Mr. FiNLEY. That is all we get from the gentlemen who come 
before the committee — that is about all that we get from them — 
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thmr individual opinions, based on their observations and information. 
You linnk there would be a very considerable increase ? 

Mr. Shutord. Yes; I think so, in the course of years; and I think 
there ou^t to be. To accommodate the people over the country- 
there ought to be a considerable increase. 

Mr. FiNLBT. I understand that, but would not that necessarily 
require more cars to handle it ? 

ilr. Shuford. Perhaps so. If the bulk was sufficient, if the 
weight was sufficient, of course, other cars would have to be added. 

Let me state this — I beheve I referred to this a few moments 
ago — that before making our calculations we ought to be able to say 
vmat it costs the railroad in the amount of extra coal consumed, and 
so forth, to haul that extra car when this extra mail is loaded onto it. 
I have never yet, although it may be my fault, seen where anyone 
has undertaken to cipher that out. It, of course, would take, as 
you added to the weight, a Httle increased expense in the way of 
mcrease of coal, and so forth; but the same force, virtually, that runs 
the trains to-day would run them with these few cars added. The 
expense could not be any great thing. 

Mr. FiNLEY. One other thing, just there. You stated you were in 
favor of a straight rate ? 

Mr. Shuford. I am. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Rather than a rate based on distance ? 

Mr. Shuford. I am. I think it would be preferable. 

Mr. FiNLEY. In the event that Congress could not or would not 
give the Post-Office Department a monopoly of all parcels that are 
mailable, then what would you say ? Would you still stand for the 
one rate, or would you be for a rate based on mileage ? 

Mr. Shuford. Mr. Chairman, I would state that you might expect, 
when you passed the bill, that the express companies would rob you 
of all that they possibly could, of every profitable haul, and that 
every expensive haul would be left to the Government, as it is to-day. 

Mr. FiNLEY. But I say, would you be in favor of the one rate in 
that respect ? 

Mr. Shuford. Yes; I would be in favor of the one rate, and I would 
keep up that one rate until the Government did decide to take a 
monopoly of all mail matter. 

The Chairman. Is that a good expression to use in such a connec- 
tion, ' ^rob us'' — ' ^rob jon of the business V^ 

Mr. Shuford. How is that, sir ? 

The Chairman. Is that a good expression to use in connection with 
express companies, to ' ^rob somebody of business? 

Mr. MuRDOOK. 'Take it away?'' 

Mr. Shuford. Well, Mr. Chairman, we might quibble over terms, 
but we know just what happens in the competition that goes on 
between companies and between men engaged in the same line of 
business, for instance, where merchants try to get customers in every 
way they can, and it seems to me it would be largely a waste of time 
to quibble over terms. When a merchant succeeds in gaining cus- 
tomers who have been patronizing some one else, he gains them; and 
if some one would use tne term that he had robbed the other man of 
those customers it would convey the idea, at any rate. 

The Chairman. Well, I am in business, and it never suggested 
itself to me that some one who is in the same business that I am 
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yobbed me of any business which he obtained. People have gotten 
into a very careless way of talking about '* robbing.'' 

Mr. Shutord. Mr. Chairman, perhaps I used a term that was too 
strong^ but if we go over the history of the Post-OflB.ce Department 
when it did exercise a monopoly over the mail matter, and we find 
that the Government then had trouble with the express companies, 
would you call that robbing ? It was in violation of law. 

Mr. SMrrH, of California. I understood you to say that you favor 
the Government taking a monopoly of all matter that is mailable } 

Mr. Shufobd. I do, sir. I think that is the only safe course for the 
Government to pursue. 

Mr. SMrrH, or Calif omia. But you stated a moment ago that you 
thought the postal service should be extended so that a man could 
send his eggs and his apples to market 

Mr. Shufobd. On the rural routes. 

Mr. SMriH, of California (continuing). By mail. 

Mr. Shufobd. I said on the rural routes. 

Mr. Smith, of CaUfomia. Now, you would not allow anybody else, 
for pa3^ to carry those things to market ? 

Mr. Shufobd. Not to the extent of the weight that the Govern- 
ment includes in the mail service. 

Mr. Smith, of California. You would confine them to patronizing 
the Government exclusively ? 

Mr. Shufobd. On all mailable matter. 

Mr. Smith, of California. Your idea of mailable matter compre- 
hends practically all kinds of farm produce ? 

Mr. Shufobd. It would comprehend exactly what Congress includes 
in this bill. 

Mr. Smith, of California. I mean, your idea is — and I suppose you 
are now speaking for this national association — that it should 
include farm produce ? 

Mr. Shufobd. It should include everything that is mailable. 

Mr. Smith, of California. Well, being mailable under the law 
would be — that is, according to your idea of what the law should 
be — ^f arm produce generally ? Your idea would be that farm produce 
generally should be permitted to go through the mail; is not that 
right ? 

Mr. Shufobd. Up to a certain weight. 

Mr. Smith, of California. Yes. 

Mr. Shufobd. Yes, sir; excluding those things that are dangerous 
to handle, and numerous other things, that are breakable, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Smith, of California. Yes; I understand. Now, I understand 
also, you are opposed to any zone system ? 

Mr. Shufobd. Individually; yes, sir. 

Mr. Smith, of California. Do you speak for the national associa- 
tion in that? 

Mr. Shufobd. Not by any action they have ever taken. 

Mr. Smith, of California. Now, let us get it a little clearer. Of 
course, we appreciate your individual opinion, but I would like 
to have it in the record to show how much of this is your individual 
opinion and how much that of the national association you repre- 
sent, because it is of very great importance. Does the national 
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association say that the Government should take a monopoly of 
transportation of all that is mailable ? 

Mr. Shufobd. I have never heard an expression of that kind, 
but in talking with the membership; ves; every man with whom 1 
have talked; who was connected witn the organization, has expressed 
himself very forcibly. 

Mr. Smith, of California. The organization has never expressed 
an opinion ? 

Mr. Shuford. Not in official action. 

Mr. Smith, of California. But you are willing to express the indi- 
vidual opinion that it is the opimon of the majority ? 

Mr. Shuford. Yes; and I have reached that by association with 
the men, and by their expressions of opinion in my hearing. 

Mr. Smith, of California. I am a Ijttle hazy as to whether you said 
that the association had expressed an opinion on the zone question. 

Mr. Shuford. It has not, so far as I know. 

Mr. Smith, of California. Do you think there is an opinion on 
that subject among the membership ? 

Mr. Shuford. I suppose they have an opinion, just as I have. 

Mr. Smith, of California. Do you know what it is, so' that you can 
assert what it is ? 

Mr. Shuford. No, sir; I know of no action taken by the organiiza- 
tion so that I could quote it, as a whole. 

Sir. Smith, of Caliromia. And you have not any sufficient expres- 
sion from individuals so that you could say what the prevailing 
opinion is ? 

Mr. Shuford. No, sir. 

Mr. Smith, of California. Now, I am not trying to cornex you; I am 
trying to develop this situation. 

Mr. Shuford. I am glad to have you ask any question. 

Mr. Smith, of California. You said that the association had not 
expressed any opinion as to what the postal rates should be ? 

Mr. Shuford. Except in a reasonable way. 

Mr. Smith, of California. Yes; but it has not named a figure? 

Mr. Shuford. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Smith, of California. Neither has it expressed its opinion as to 
the size of the package ? 

Mr. Shuford. I do not believe that I could state that, that it has 

Mr. Smith, of California. Yes. 

Mr. Shuford. . It has called for a modem parcels post. I beUeye 
on one or two occasions it has expressed itself something like this, 
"similar to other countries.'' 

Mr. Smith, of California. Why do you say but 11 pounds, then? 

Mr. Shuford. Why do I say so ? 

Mr. Smith, of California. The principal countries of Europe carry 
Vastly more than 11 pounds. Germany carries 110 pounds. 

Mr. Shuford. Mr. Chairman, we are sending pacKages to foreign 
countries, or to some of them, at least, up to 11 pounds, to-day. 

Mr. Smith, of California. But we are speaking of the prevailing 
^custom in foreign countries. 

Mr. Shuford. And I did not feel Uke mentioning a weight over 
that; but I did feel Hke we ought to treat our own citizens exactly on 
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the same plane, when they are dealm^ with each other, as we do when 
they are aealing with foreign countries. 

Mr. SMrrH, of California. But I was trying to find what the expres- 
sion of opinion had been in the organization you represent. 

Mr. Shufobd. None, so far as official action is concerned, so far as 
I know. 

Mr. SMrrH, of California. It has merely expressed itself in favor 
of what you call modem 

Mr. Shxiford. The modern parcels post. 

Mr. SMrrH, of California. They have used that word * 'modem V 

Mr. Shufobd. I think so, on several occasions. 

Mr. Smfth, of California. Do you not Imow, as a matter of fact, that 
several foreign countries carry vastly more than 11 pounds? 

Mr. Shufobd. Yes, sir; some of them do. 

Mr. Smith, of California. Nearly all of them. 

Mr. Shufobd. Some of them do. 

Mr. Smtth, of California. Some of them carry 132 pounds. 

Mr. Shufobd. Mr. Chairman, I do not think it would be advisable 
for us to launch out into fertilizers and heavy freights and all that, 
until we had tried the system. All in the world that the farmers of 
this country are asking for is a trial of this matter, and we do not 
beUeve that an 11-pound package would be weighty in excess, in this 
trial of the matter. 

Mr. Smith, of California. Now, let me ask myfavorite question, 
will you, because I think it is very important. What is it that the 
people generally desire to send through the mails that can not be put 
m a 4-pound package ? 

Mr. Shufobd. How is that, sir ? 

(The stenographer repeated the question.) 

Mr. Shufobd. Everything that is now sent by express, up to 11 
pounds. 

Mr. Smith, of California. I do not think that answers it. 

Mr. MuBDOOK. It does. 

Mr. Smith, of California. You might send 11 pounds of apples, 
but you could send it in 4-pound packages at the same expense. 

Mr. Shufobd. You could send it at less expense in one package. 

Mr. MuBDOGK. He says you could send it at less expense. 

Mr: Shufobd. To the Government, yes. 

Mr. Smith, of California. To the individual, I am speaking of. if we 
are going to charge a flat rate per pound, and that is your idea or what 
the service would be; 8 cents a pound straight. 

Mr. Shufobd. Mr. Chairman, if you mi£:e four pounds the limit, 
and 8 cents a pound the rate, while it would be more trouble to the 
individual who wanted to send a package, it would be a great deal 
better than the system as it is to-day. 

Mr. MuBDOCK. It would be less expense to the Government, too, 
in handling the package. 

Mr. ^UFOBD. Yes; it would be less expensive to the Government 
to handle that in one packa^ than in four packages. 

Mr. Smith, of California. Yes, and is it not your idea that the things 
that weigh more than four pounds that the people desire to send 
through the mails are chiefly farm {>roduce ? Is there anything else 
which the people desire to send through the mails that will weigh 
more than four pounds^ except farm produce? 
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Mr. Shufobd. Anything in the world we wanted to go, that would 
come within the law as to weight and mailable matter, we would like 
to have sent through the mail. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Is not this true, that country people who wish a par- 
cels-post system, want it more for the packages that will come to 
them than for the packages that they will send out ? 

Mr. Shuford. Doubtless that is true, except on the rural routes, 
where they would like to send a package of eggs or a half' bushel or a 
bushel of apples. 

Mr. FiNLET. You realize, of course, that they could not send apples, 
at 8 cents a pound ? 

Mr. Shuford. Yes, but that could be a special feature of the law, 
applying only to people on rural routes. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Taking the rural routes, the patronage that they 
would give would be on packages brought to them either from down 
where the route terminated, or from a distance ? 

Mr. Shuford. I think that the bulk of the mail for some time to 
come, and perhaps always, would come in to us instead of going out, 
although I oelieve we would have packages to send out. 

Mr. Smith, of California. What is your idea as to what the farmer 
would have brought to him ? 

Mr. Shuford. Anything he wanted. 

Mr. Smith, of California. Can you specify as to what his desires 
would probably be i 

Mr. FiNLEY. Dry goods would be a very large item, would it not ? 

Mr. Shuford. WeU, it depends upon what we would include under 
the head of dry goods. 

- Mr. FiNLEY. I know something about what packages people order 
now. 

Mr. Shuford. I find this, Mr. Chairman, that in a number of small 
towns, when the farmer wishes to purchase some particular thing, 
perhaps the merchants of the town do not carry that article, or the 
quantity of it that he would desire. There is not suflScient demand 
for it so that in their judgment they would be justified in handling 
those things. Under such circumstances the farmer might desire to 
purchase just that which he wants in some other market, and send it 
through the mails. 

Mr. Smith, of Calif omia. Do you think that would represent a large 
part of the business that would be carried on under this enlarged par- 
cels post ? 

Mr. Shuford. A large part of it. 

Mr. Smith, of California. Yes. 

Mr. Shuford. Well, it would unquestionably be a part of it; I do 
not know to what extent it would be. 

Mr. Smith, of California. I am not endeavoring to cross-question 
you at all. 

Mr. Shuford. It would be a part, at any rate. 

Mr. Smith, of California. Have jou heard the matter discussed 
among the members of your association as to what the views of the 
farmers are as to what tney desire to have brought to them by mail ? 
Is it their local purchases m their own towns ? 

Mr. Shuford. That is one thing — we would like to have that done. 
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Mr. Smith, of Calif omia. Is that an important part of it, or is there 
a real desire to purchase at a remote city and have their purchases 
brought home to them ? 

Mr. Shuford. Mr. Chairman, I have stated that action at different 
times has been taken through state and other national organizations, 
and, so far as I know, through every farmer's organization, asking for 
a parcels post. Undoubtedfy there must be demand for it. I befieve 
I might state that it is universal with the farmers. I have yet to 
find anywhere, at any time, where a body of farmers were gathered 
together and expressed themselves at all, but what they asked for a 
parcelspost. 

Mr. Smith, of California. But have they not given some expression 
as to details — as to whether they desire, for instance, to buy in their 
own towns, or whether they desire to buy in some larger city where 
the stocks from which they can select are larger. 

Mr. Shuford. Mr. Chairman, I have heard objections raised time 
and time again by different parties; I have heard the objection made 
by Members of Congress that if you were to srant a parcels post the 
farmers would at once desert their home merchants and patronize the 
large department houses, thus destroying their home industries. 
Mr. Chairman, I want to state that I believe the farmer is just as 
patriotic as any other citizen. I believe that he realizes as plainly 
as any other man can, that his and his home merchant's interests are 
mutual, and I believe that he would never deliberately go to work 
to tear down that home merchant's business so far as tnese interests 
would extend. 

Mr. Lloyd. Is not this true, that if he could send to another town 
and secure his goods just a little bit cheaper than he could get them 
from the home merchant, he would not hesitate to do so ? 

Mr. Shuford. Mr. Chairman, I believe it would be a check upon 
the merchants, and I believe there ought to be one. In North Caro- 
lina, and I believe in some other States, judging from the press 
reports, the retail merchants have their organizations. I am not 
objecting to that; I believe it is right. They are organizing just Uke 
the farmers, just like the manufacturers, and just like the other classes, 
to forward their own individual interests. Now, when they get 
together and agree upon main lines of goods, and prices are too high, 
I believe the farmer ought to have access to other markets. 

Mr. Lloyd. Do you oelieve the retail merchants of North Carolina 
are making more money or less money than the farmers of North 
Carolina, as a class ? 

Mr. Shuford. Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not know as to that. I 
believe that as a class the merchant is perhaps making a little more 
than the farmer. That is merely my belief. I could not produce 
any figures to prove that. 

Mr. Lloyd. Take the young men who started out when you did 
and went to the towns and went into mercantile business; are they 
worth any more to-day than the boys who stayed at home on the 
farm? 

Mr. Shuford. I do not know as to that. I would not undertake 
to answer. Yes, in a number of instances. 

Mr. Lloyd. In some instances, certainly. 

Mr. Shuford. For instance, in a number of neighborhoods with 
which I am pretty well acquainted, the very best citizenship has been 
for years and years going out and going into the towns, and if you 
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take their condition to-day, I would state to you that they have 
made much more progress than the men they left behind in the 
country; much more. 

Mr. Lloyd. In a financial way ? 

Mr. Shuford. Yes. 

Mr. Lloyd. That is just the few that succeeded. You do not 
include the fellows that did not succeed ? 

Mr. Shuford. I am aware of the fact that many of them do not 
succeed, in every line; in the mercantile business as in every other 
line. 

Mr. Lloyd. But you must take the whole class, in dealing with 
them. 

Mr. Shuford. I am not prepared to state definitely as to that. I 
do not know. But, judging from the locaUties with which I am well 
acquainted, I do know of numbers of men without any extra abihty 
or extra energy over those whom they left behind, who have macle 
much more progress than those they left behind. 

Mr. Lloyd. Is it not true that there are more merchants who fail 
in business in North Carolina than farmers who fail in business ? 

Mr. Shuford. I am not prepared to quote you statistics as to that. 

Mr. Lloyd. Is not that your observation, that more merchants fail 
than farmers fail ? 

Mr. Shuford. I do not know about that. 

Mr. FiNLEY. There is not so much said about the farmer when he 
fails? 

Mr. Shuford. There is not so much said about it, because his 
failure is not noticed to the extent that merchants* failures are. 

Mr. Lloyd. Is it not true that very few farmers fail ? 

Mr. Shuford. It depends entirely on what you call failures. If 
not to have that which is necessary to bring about development of the 
farmer and his family is failure, yes, numerous failures have taken 
place. 

Mr. Lloyd. I had reference to the financial side of it, because that 
is what you were discussing. 

Mr. Shuford. The financial side of it cuts quite a figure in the 
development of the farmer and his family, Mr. Chairman, I am 
informed that a number of bills have been mtroduced in Congress to 
increase the salaries of rural mail carriers. I am not opposed to 
increasing salaries; I beheve that men ought to be paid, and well 

Eaid, where they do their service well, but fwant to state this, that I 
ave taken particular pains to inquire in a number of locaUties 
through which I travel, and I have found it universally the case that 
on the different rural routes there are dozens of farmers who would 
be perf ectly« willing to take the places of these rural carriers at the 
salaries wmch they are being paid. I beUeve we have something 
like 40,000 carriers; is that correct? 

Mr. FiNLEY. Forty-one thousand eight hundred. 

Mr. Shuford. I do not know of anyone else, outside of the organ- 
ization of the rural carriers, who has asked for this increase of salaries. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Some Congressmen have asked for it. 

Mr. Shuford. I am not speaking about Members of Congress; I 
am speaking about the outside influence. Now, Mr. Chairman, I 
want to ask you why it is that thirty-odd bills, if that be the correct 
number, have been mtroduced in Congress to increase the/salaries of 
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these rural carriers, when the whole body of farmers all over the 
country have asked for the parcels post, and so few bills have gone in 
for the parcels post ? 

The (Jhaikman. There are 14 bills providing for a parcels post. 

Mr. Shuford. For a general parcels post ? 

The Chairman. For some kind of parcels post. 

Mr. Shuford. Yes; a rural parcels post. The demand has become 
pretty heavy, and a number or bills have gone in to establish a parcels 
post on the rural routes. We feel, Mr. Chairman, like we ought 
to have these conveniences, just like other people. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. What is your answer to the question asked ? I was 
anxious to hear you answer that. 

Mr. Shuford. Mr. Chairman, I ought to leave that answer for the 
average Member of Congress. I believe you are made up of the same 
material that makes up other folks; that you are controlled by the 
same influences that control other folks. I believe that you move, as 
a general thing, as the pressure moves you. 

Mr. FiNLEY. And susceptible to the same weaknesses ? 

Mr. Shuford. And susceptible to the same weaknesses; and 
where an organization, compact, is able to bring pressure, and espe- 
cially an organization the members of which travel out over the 
country, and ask for anything, I believe that that has its eflFect upon 
an average Member of Congress. 

Mr. Llotd. Are vou aware of the fact that the newspapers which 
represent the rural free-delivery carriers have denounced the members 
of this committee for not increasing their salaries ? 

Mr. Shuford. Perhaps so; I have not seen it. I am not blaming 
them. That is human nature, to endeavor to increase their salaries. 
That is perfectly natural. At the same time, the farmers have time 
and time again let it be publicly known what they wanted, and yfet 
up to the present, Mr. CJhairman, we feel like very little has been 
done for us. 

Mr. Smith, of California. May I ask you a question? 

Mr. Shuford. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. Smith, of California. Do you know how general is the practice 
among farmers of sending parcels into town by the rural carrier? 

Mr. Shuford. It is not general, so far as I know. 

Mr. Smiih, of California. Why not ? 

Mr. Shuford. Because it depends upon the individual choice of 
the mail carrier. You have no right to do it now imless you make a 
contract with him, and that depends entirely upon what he says 
about it. 

Mr. Smith, of California. Is it not easy to make a satisfactory 
contract with him ? 

Mr. Shuford. It is not. 

Mr. Smith, of California. Do thejr not want the business? 

Mr. Shuford. Do they not want it ? 

Mr. Smith, of California. Yes. 

Mr. Shuford, So far as I know, they are all opposed to a parcels 
post. 

Mr. Smith, of California. I mean, do they not want to make some 
additional money, outside of their salaries, by carrying packages to 
town? 
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Mr. Shupord. If you could thoroughly convince them that they 
could increase their salaries, they woiud be in favor of it, doubtless. 

Mr. Smith, of CaUfomia. If I offer the carrier a basket of goods, 
and sav, '^I will give you two bits if you will take that to town for 
me," there he has a chance to make that money. 

Mr. Shuford. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to you that the carriet 
who goes out upon the route that passes by my place has never 
refused to carry a single package that I have asked him to carry, and 
he has never asked for one single solitary cent for doing so. 

Mr. Lloyd. Do you think that he ought to ? 

Mr. Shuford. ioid I will state to you candidly that I have refused, 
time and time again, to ask him to carry packages, because he refused 
to charge me for doing it. 

Mr. Smith, of California. One more question, and then I am going 
to quit. 

Mr. Shuford. All right. 

Mr. Smith, of CaUfomia. There has been a good deal said in this 
discussion about how much the farmers lose in going to town. Do 
you think it is a good or a bad thing for the farmer sometimes to quit 
and go to town and take his wife along if he can ? 

Mr. Shuford. Mr. Chairman, I have heard that urged against 
the rural mail deKvery, because it would enable the farmer to stay 
at home instead of going to town and spending a little more money 
than he otherwise would do. 

Mr. Smith, of California. Outside of the money consideration, 
what do you think would be the effect on the farmer if he stayed, 
day after daj and week after week on the farm, instead of driving 
to town occasionally and meeting his feUow-men and talking over the 
political situation? pLaughter.] I think it has a distinct bearing 
not only on the politics but on the general relations and the general 
social status of the farmer. [Laughter.] I do not think it is any 
joke, at all. I do honestly think that it is no joke at all. Let me 
say a word. I think that legislation which tends to keep the farmer 
and his wife with their noses on the grindstone and their feet on the 
treadmill all the year around is injurious. That is something that 
can not be measured by dollars and cents. 

Mr. Shuford. Mr. Chairman, I want to make the broad statement 
that the farmer hves his narrow, contracted life to-day simply 
because he is not able, through what he can earn upon his farm, 
to go out and meet and mingle with other folks. ^ 

Mr. Smith, of California. Let me inject my opinidn in there that 
that is not the case at all. The wealth of this nation to-day is in the 
farming States of the nation, and they can bust Wall street any day 
they try. The wealth of this nation is in the agricultural commu- 
nities of this nation. You can not get around it. Why, we heard 
a man here say that he would give $1,000 if anybody would point 
out to him any town of 500 people in his State where there was not 
a bank. That is an indication of the amount of money that the 
people have. His State was purely agricultural, the State of Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. Shuford. Mr. Chairman, I have not only been a farmer all 
my life, bom on a farm and, with the exception of a very few years, 
lived upon a farm all my life, but I have made it my business to 
mingle with the farmers. I was a member of the Grange a numbf r 
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of years ago when that organization covered that part of the coun- 
try, and 1 then joined the farmers' clubs, and later the Farmers' 
Alliance, and later the Society of Equity, and later the Farmers' 
Union, and during all these years I have traveled outside of the State 
and have mixed up with the farmers of other States in different 
locaUties in those States, and I am willing for mv statements to 
stand against the statements of the gentleman. I believe that this 
drift wmch has been going on for years and years from the country 
to the towns has been caused, in the main, by the unprofitable con- 
dition of farm life. We had just as well face those things, Mr. 
Chairman. Take the rural carrier's salary to-day of $900, and I 
say the truth, and you can find out by inquiry, you will find on a 
large number of these routes, a large majority of them, dozens of 
farmers who are willing to take their places at the same salary. 

Mr. Smalx.. You think the present salary is sufficient, do you ? 

Mr. Shutord. I would not make that statement. Yes; I believe, 
in proportion to the farmer, it is high enough. 

Mr. Small. I am not disagreeing with you. I just wanted to get 
an expression of your opinion as to whether the salary is sufficient. 

Mr. Shufoed. I think that it is higher in proportion than what 
the farmer gets from his work. 

Mr. Small. Whether as a matter of right and justice, of fair com- 
pensation, the present salary of the rural carriers is sufficiently high ? 

Mr. Shuford. Well, if the Government is running its business any- 
thing like private individuals, and you can find dozens of men to 
carry the mails over these routes for the same price, it looks to me 
like, until the business pays more for the Government, you should 
leave the salary where it is. If you would institute a parcels post and 
increase the returns, then let their salaries go right up with that. 

Mr. Small. But at the present time you think the salary is suffi- 
cient, under present conditions ? 

Mr. Shuford. Unless conditions are changed somewhat; yes, sir; 
with the farmer. 

Mr. Small. Taking conditions as they are ? 

Mr. Shuford. You might apply that to other officials. 

Mr. Small. Wait a mmute, please. You introduced the matter, 
of rural carriers, and I want to know what your opinion is, if you 
have one, if you are willing to express it. Taking conditions as they 
are, and certainly the element of rivaly enters into that, if others 
are willing to take the position of rural carrier at the same price, 
that is an element that enters into it. Taking every condition into 
consideration, the cost that they are subjected to in maintaining 
their equipment, whether others would be found who would accept 
the positions, I wish to know whether in your opinion the present 
salaries are sufficient? 

Mr. Shuford. I believe they ought to be left as they are until you 
grant us a parcels post, which will give them more work and will give 
more returns to the Government. In other words, I believe fliat 
the parcels post ought to be granted before a raise in salaries of the 
rural carriers is made. 

Mr. Small. Some arrangement should be made to increase the 
amount of mail matter carried before "the salaries are increased. 

Mr. Shuford. Yes; I beUeve so. The farmer's interests ought to 
bejooked after before the rural carrier's, in this instance, because I 
"bejieve he has been neglected more. 
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Mr. Shall. Leayin^ that for a moment, may I ask you a question 
or two about the parcels post ? 

Mr. Shutoed. i es. 

Mr. Shall. Have you a copy of the resolutions adopted by the 
Farmers' Union that you could read ? 

Mr. Shufobd. No, sir; I have not a single copj^. 

Mr. Small. Could you bring that here so that it could go into the 
record ? 

Mr. Shufoed. I could get a copy from the national secretary; of 
course he has a copy of every resolution that has been passed. 

Mr. FiNLBY. Just mail it to the chairman, will you ? 

Mr. Shufobd. I will do so. 

Mr. Small. I wish you would just get it and mail it to the chair- 
man. Now, I understood you to say that what the farmers desired 
was a modem parcels post. I am in sympathy with you, either 
for a general or limited one. 

Mr. Shufobd. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Small. I want to ask a few questions, now, along that line. 
If I understand, you wish a general parcels post ? 

Mr. Shufobd. That is my preference, and 1 believe the preference 
of the farmers at large, so far as I have been able to ascertain their 
feeling about it. 

Mr. Small. Applicable to the whole country, and applicable to 
every instrumentality by which mails are carried at the present 
time? 

Mr. Shufobd. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. What is your opinion of this objection which comes 
from the merchants, both rural and in the smaller towns, that it 
would interfere with them; first, as to the fact, whether it would 
do so ? 

Mr. Shufobd. Mr. Chairman, there may be places where there are 
entirely too many merchants, and in order to maintain themselves 
unnecessarily high prices are asked for articles which the farmers 
need; but, as a general proposition, I do not believe that it would 
interfere with the home merchants. I believe that which the aver- 
age retail merchant dreads to-day already exists. If you were to 
call upon me to prove it, perhaps I would be unable to bring up 
plain evidence to satisfy you, but the dread of the retail merchant 
that the large department houses will get the business of the farmer, 
and thus destroy the average retail merchant is already a disad- 
vantage to the retail merchant by reason of the fact tnat, in my 
judgment, they get special rates from the express companies. 

!£•. Small. VVno gets special rates ? 

Mr. Shufobd. These large department houses. That is my 
judgment about it. 

i&. Small. Have you any evidence on that ? 

Mr. Shufobd. I have had a number of things that have led me to 
believe that to be a fact. As I have stated, if you were to call upon 
me for direct evidence of the fact I would be, doubtless, unable to 
prove it to you, and jet there are so many things that all point in 
that direction that it is fully proven, to my mind, that that is a fact. 

Mr. Small. Now, another question. If the farmer could buy 
cheaper from the department store, and in greater variety, than he 
could from the local merchant, in your opinion would a parcels post 
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be justifiable in the interests of the fanner, even if it did militate 
agamst the local merchant ? 

Mr. Shuford. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that the fanner ought 
to be held down to satisfy the local retail merchant. 

Mr. Small. Then in your opinion he ought to be pennitted to buy 
where he can buy cheapest ? 

Mr. Shuford. I believe that the merchant exercises that privilege, 
and I believe that the farmer is justly entitled to that also. 

Mr. SMriH, of CaUfomia. But does the Government bring the 
goods home to the farmer ? 

Mr. Shuford. Yes. 

Mr. Smiih, of California. You said that the merchant bought where 
he could buy cheapest, and that the farmer ought to be dlowed to 
do that also, but how about bringing the farmer's goods home for 
him when he has bought them ? 

Mr. Shuford. There enters in again, Mr. Chairman, the item of 
distance and so forth. It might Be more convenient to deliver to 
the merchant, because he is located at an express ofiice or a railroad 
office. It is a little more trouble to go out into the rural districts 
and carry that package over the rural route to the farmer. 

Mr. Smith, of California. The Government does not deliver the 
goods to the merchant at all. 

Mr. Shuford. It would, coming through the mails. Coming to 
his post-office, it is so convenient that it is virtually delivering it to 
him. 

Mr. Smith, of California. But he does not receive stock that way ? 

Mr. Small. Of course, you are aware that there is a diversity of 
opinion in the country 

Mr. Shuford. Yes. 

Mr. Small (continuing). As to the general advisability of estab- 
lishing a parcels post. Would you, as representing the Farmers' 
Union, be content with legislation at the present time which would 
establish an experimental parcels post ? 

Mr. Shuford. On the rural routes ? 

Mr. Small. On rural routes, and confined to a few rural routes in 
each State and section ? 

Mr. Shuford. I will answer as the gentleman who preceded me 
did. If we can not get a general parcels post, we would certainly 
be glad to have at least that much. I feel, Mr. Chairman, that that 
at feast ought to be done, because it would run the Government into 
no extra expense at all. This machinery is already in operation; and 
if you wanted to turn over the whole receipts of the packages, as I 
believe Mr. Sims's bill contemplates, to the rural carrier, individually 
I would have no objection in the world to that. It will be a great 
convenience to the farmer, and that could be tested in a limited way. 
Yet it falls far short of that which the farmer has from year to year 
asked for, and that which I beUeve he is justly entitled to. 

Mr. Small. Of course you are aware that many important pieces 
of legislation have been brought up to perfection by piecemeal ? 

Mr. Shuford. To be sure. The rural free deUvery was started 
just in that way. 

Mr. Small. Yes. So that you would favor a beginning, even by 
an experimental parcels post, confined to rural routes in diflFerent 
sections or States of the country ? ^ t 
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Mr. Shupord. If we can not get anything more, yes; I would be 
glad to have that. 

The Chairman. Are you m favor of the general policy of the 
Goyemment monopoUzing businesses that it may be engaged in? 

Mr. Shufoed. How is that ? 

The Chairman. Are you in favor, as a general principle, of the 
Government monopoUzing businesses in which it may be engaged ? 

Mr. Shuford. So far as public necessities are concerned, yes, I 
would answer. I would limit that; I would draw the line, and draw 
it distinctly, too. 

The Chairman. For instance, we are considering a postal savings- 
bank proposition. Do you believe that the Government should 
monopolize the savings-bank business of the country ? 

Mr. Shuford. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that would come in 
competition with the banking institutions that are already now in 
existence. T believe that it would reach a class of citizens who are 
afraid of the individual enterprises, and are thus keeping their money 
out of circulation. 

The Chairman. If it is a good thing in a limited way, would it not 
be a good thing, generally speaking, and should not the Government 
monopolize it ? 

Mr. Shuford. I would not be willing to go that far, and state that 
because a thing is a good thing in a limited way it should be taken 
in unlimitedly. 

The Chairman. You have been a Member of the House of 
Kepresentatives ? 

Mr. Shuford. Yes. 

The Chairman. A good many years ago ? 

Mr. Shuford. In the Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth Congresses. 

The Chairman. Do you recall any experiment that the Govern- 
ment has undertaken which had to do with any considerable number 
of people which has not continued and developed, whether it was a 
good tning or not ? 

Mr. Shuford. I think a great many bad things are undertaken by 
the Government and continued. 

The Chairman. Is not that literally true, that whenever we have 
undertaken an experiment it has been impossible to stop it; vested 
interests come in, employees become interested, and we never stop 
any of these undertakmgs ? 

Mr. Shuford. If the Members of Congress in the future are to be 
controlled by 40,000 rural carriers in preference to the farmers over 
the country, I would say yes, this thing will doubtless continue. But 
I do not believe that the membership, when they take the proper view, 
in other words, when the farmer brings the pressure to bear that he 
ought to bring upon the Members of Congress, will continue these evils 
that are already in existence. Nor do i believe that something that 
would be proved evil experimentally would be continued and added 
to after it was once started. 

The Chairman. It might not be evil, but it might be exceedingly 
unwise. 

Mr. Shuford. That would be simply guesswork, Mr. Chairman. 
We could only judge, of course, by what each one of us has been able 
to see and draw our own conclusions accordingly. 
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The Chairman. You know the Government is in the business of 
printii^ return envelopes ? 

Mr. Shufoed. I beheve so. 

The Chairman. It makes the envelope, puts the stamp on, and 
puts on the return card. The printers oi the country are up in arms 
because it interferes with their business, and they are asking the 
Government to go out of business to that extent, and not put itself 
in competition with them. Do you think that the Government is 
on all fours in this proposition ol putting itself in competition with 
the express companies, or would be if it established postal savings 
banks, nutting itself in competition with banks? 

Mr. Shuford. Mr. Chairman, I believe that banking institutions, 
that is, for deposit and exchange, are absolutely necessary. I believe 
that they ougnt to exist, and will continue to exist. But if you were 
to take some features of the national banking institutions, I do not 
believe that they ought to exist; such as, for instance, banks of issue. 
I do not believe that any private corporation ought to have the 
power to issue money. That is one function that I think is a gov- 
ernmental function that I think ought to be taken away from the 
banks of the country. That is one thing. I think we ought to 
leave the good and strike down that which is evil. 

The Chairman. I guess we are getting away from our subject. 

Mr. Hamer. I would like to have him answer the chairman's ques- 
tion. I was very much interested in that. 

Mr. Shuford. I was going on to answer that, but the chairman 
stopped me. 

The Chairman. I beg your pardon. I did not wish to cut you off. 

Mr. Shuford. There are some things I think the Government ought 
to handle exclusively. I believe it would be exceedingly dangerous 
for private individuals to do it, for the simple reason that it would 
give them the privilege of taking advantage of other people. 

Mr. Hamer. But the question I was particularly ii^terested in was 
that of the embossed envelopes. 

Mr. Shuford. I stated that I do not know about the printing of 
envelopes. I have not looked into that matter at all. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Mr. Shuford, it is simply this: That the Government 
now prints an envelope with the stamp upon it, and you or anyone 
else can order 500 or 5,000, and they will print your name and your 
post-office address and your post-office box number, with the words 
^'Return to'' on the envelopes. Now, that is what the printers of 
the country are objecting to. 

Mr. Hamer. And the Government prints that return card on the 
envelopes at a price ve ry m uch lower, it is admitted, than any printer 
can do the worlk for. What do you think about that ? 

Mr. Shuford. Doubtless; that is as natural as anything could be. 
If you were to take a monopoly of the mail, there would be a great 
difference to the publishers of the country, who have the priimege 
now of using the express companies where they can use them cheaper 
than the mail. I do not object to that. 

Mr. Hamer. Do you think that ought to be continued or not ? 

Mr. Shuford. For the good of the people of the country at large 
I believe you ought to have a monopoly of that, and permanently; 
it would be to the advantage of those men who now reap a little advan- 
tage by using the express companies. 
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Mr. Lloyd. Mr. Shuford is talking about the parcels post now. 

Mr. Hameb. I am talking about envelopes. 

Mr. Lloyd. He said that he did not Know anything about the 
matter of envelopes. 

Mr. Shuford. The envelope is not an exception. I brought up 
the other just to explain your envelope matter. 

Mr. Hameb. What do you think about that ? 

Mr. Shufobd. I think the Government, as I have stated, ought to 
exercise exclusive control of all mail matter, because, in my judg- 
ment, it is necessary for the benefit of the country at large. 

Mr. Hameb. I see, and because it eliminates the printers of the 
country from that particular class of work would be no reason, in 
your mind, why the Government should be prohibited from printing 
those envelopes ? 

Mr. Shufobd. Well, Mr. Chairman, I might be engaged in some- 
thing that perhaps, while it would advance my own private interests 
and the interests of the country, might not be to the interest of the 
countiT at large. 

Mr. Hameb. That is not answering my question. 

Mr. Shufobd. And I ought to be willing to sacrifice that to the 
permanent good, because, looking years into the future, the interest 
of the country at large would be more beneficial to me and to that 
respective section of the country. 

Mr. Hameb. Very well; I see you do not care to answer the 
question. 

Mr. Shufobd. I do not know about the envelope business, but 
I have stated that I thought the Government ought to monopoUze 
the handling of all mail matter. 

Mr. Hameb. A principle is involved there, and you do not seem 
willing to answer the question. 

Mr. Shufobd. If it interferes with the private printing business 
of individuals, you mean ? 

Mr. Hameb. Yes. 

Mr. Shufobd. If it comes under the mail, I say the Government 
ought to do it, if it is better for the country at large; if it is better 
for the country at large in its mail monopoly, I think it ought to be 
done. 

Mr. Hameb. If it results in a saving to the people in the printing 
of these envelopes, do you think the Government ought to exercise 
its monopoly, even to the extent of exterminating these printers ? 

Mr. Shufobd. Their printing business ? 

Mr. Hameb. Yes. 

Mr. Shufobd. I have not advocated anything like that. 

Mr. Hameb.. No; but I was asking you for your opinion on that. 

Mr. DoDDs. Do you mean the whole people, or those who use the 
envelopes ? 

Mr. Hameb. I mean those who use the envelopes. 

Mr. Shufobd. I would not advocate that the Government go into 
the printing business generally, in competition with private parties 
who are now printing. 

Mr. Hameb. You do not want to answer the question; I can see 
that. 

Mr. Cox. You take the ground, do you not, that private monopoly 
is indefensible ? r^ T 
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Mr. Shuford. Yes. 

Mr. Cox. Then how do you differentiate between the government 
monopoly and a private monopoly upon any question, and how are 
you able to defend it? 

Mr. Shuford. That is a pubUc monopoly, not a private one. 

Mr. Cox. How do you defend it ? 

Mr. Shufoed. I think it is for the pubhc good and in the interests 
of the public and not for private mterests of private parties or 
organizations. 

Mr. Cox. Then you differentiate on the ground that the Govern- 
ment's monopoly would be a public monopoly,^ and no matter what 
effect it might have upon private enterprise ? 

Mr. Shuford. Oh, my dear sir, I would not assert that proposi- 
tion at all. 

Mr. Cox. I want to know your opinion upon that ? 

Mr. Shuford. I stated a while ago I would draw the line distinctly; 
that wherever it was for the public good for the Government to 
monopolize a thing, then I would have it monopoKze it^ and if it 
was better for the public good to have individuals handle it, I would 
have the Government keep its hands off. 

Mr. Cox. Would you carry the Government monopoly to the extent 
where it destroyed private enterprise ? 

Mr. Shuford. I would in the mail business, because I do not 
beUeve the Government can run it successfully otherwise. 

Mr. Cox. Is not that true because the carrying of the mail is a 
government function the world over ? 

Mr. Shuford. Yes. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. The printing of return cards on envelopes is not a 
government function. 

Mr. Shuford. If that was a private function I would leave it to 
private parties. I stated awhile ago that I did not know anvthing 
about that, about the terms upon which the Government did that, or 
anything about it. 

The Chairman. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Shuford. Mr. Chairman, I would have been glad to have had 
other members of the committee here to hear what I have to say 

The Chairman. Do not take it for granted, Mr. Shuford, that the 
members of the committee who are not here will not read what you 
have to say. The committee will go over the hearings carefully 
before any action is taken. 

Mr. Shuford. That is true, but it seems to me, with reference to 
any statement, that when a person hears the speaker, sees him, and 
his manner, and so forth, the statement is much more effective, and 
I would have been glad if more members of the committee could have 
been here. 

The Chairman. Having been a member of Congress yourself, you 
know that there is no method of compelling members to attend com- 
mittee meetings. 

Mr. Shuford. That is true. 

The Chairman. Undoubtedly they will come in as soon as their 
morning work in their oflSces is completed, but we can not wait for 
them, because if we did we certainly would not get around to the 
point of taking any action upon this matter at this session of Congress. 
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Mr, Shuford. I want to state that I appreciate very much indeed 
the opportunity that the committee has given us in these hearings, 
and 1 beUeve, too, that we all want to do the best, if we know what 
the best is. The trouble — or at least one trouble — seems to be, 
Mr. Chairman, this: That the farmer has but little representation in 
Congress, but that is true in connection with ail legislation 

The Chairman. What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Shuford. I mean this, Mr. Chairman, that it is impossible for 
a man engaged in another Une of business to see things just as the 
farmer sees them; and in order to get the correct view of any matter, 
it seems to me that it is necessary to get the man who is engaged in 
that particular line of business to give his views. We all want the 
truth — that is, we all want to arrive at the truth. 

The Chairman. I want to say to you frankly that I hear that 
general charge made very frequently, and pretty nearly every man 
representing the farmers who comes before a Congressional com- 
mittee repeats it. 

Mr. Shuford. I did not know that. 

The Chairman. But my experience is that the interests of the 
farmer are looked after as carefully as the interests of any other 
class. It is true, of course, that a Member of Congress who has had 
no knowledge of any special line of business will be unable to arrive 
at as correct a conclusion as he wo\ild if he were familiar with the 
details of that business. But I have no doubt that a large propor- 
tion of the Members of Congress were raised on the farm and that 
they are just as anxious to do what is right and just for the farmer 
as for any other class of people. 

Mr. Shuford. Oh, Mr. Chairman, do not understand me to doubt 
the interest of the men here, but with the rapid change of conditions 
in this country, how is it possible for a man wno was on a farm twenty 
years ago to understand the present conditions ? 

The Chairman. I think that any other class of people could come 
before the committee and make exactly the same charge. How is it 
possible for Members of Congress to know anything about the condi- 
tions in the hardware business, or any other class of business, except 
by 

Mr. Shuford. Mr. Chairman, I believe that in all of your hearings 
you ought to ask and insist upon representatives of every class 
engaged in any line of business to express their views before you, so 
as to enable you to arrive at the true situation. 

The Chairman. We are sitting here patiently waiting for you to 
tell us what your views are, and when we hear them we will consider 
them. 

Mr. Shuford. Conditions, Mr. Chairman, have changed, and rad- 
ically changed, within the last fifteen or twenty years. We have all 
been taught that competition, a law which runs throughout natmre. 
is the life of trade. And yet the farmer has been made to feel, ana 
sensibly feel, that competition in a number of lines of trade has been 
eliminated. When he goes to buy a mowing machine or a reaper 
or any farming implement, there is but one pnce. The men engaged 
in that line of manufacture have joined together — that is, the agents 
and the manufactxirer — and they have put their price at a certain 
figure, which is a profitable one at all times, I presume, and that is 
the end of it. When you come to one agent he makes the price, 
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it is useless to go from one a^ent to another, because the price is the 
same. There is no competition among them. 

The Chairman. A discussion of that question should be taken up 
before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, because 
it is something that this committee has absolutely nothing to do with, 
as a committee. 

Mr. Shutord. If you are going to rule me out on all of these 
indirect things that bear upon the question of parcels post, of course 
I would have to cut my remarks to a very narrow channel. I believe 
that this has an indirect bearing upon what we are trying to deal with. 

The Chairman. Well, go on; 1 will not interrupt you unless it 
seems to me to be necessary. 

Mr. Shutord. Of course, if you think that it has no bearing, I will 
not take it up. 

Mr. FiNLEY. The statement that you wished to make touches the 
question of transportation, among other things, I suppose. 

Mr. Shuford. Certainlv. I am not condemning the cooperative 
method ; I believe it is right. I think the fact that men join together 
to do things is right, because it economizes both in production and 
distribution. But we ought to be very careful when these changes 
are taking place to so adjust our actions in the way of legislation as 
to be able to meet these changing conditions. 

Now, with respect to the parcels post, we beUeve that the Govern- 
ment ought to exercise an exclusive monopoly in order to give the 
matter a thorough test. As I stated when 1 appeared before the 
committee the other day, if you leave it open for competition, then 
it is human nature for the express compames to go right ahead and 
take all which is profitable to them; tnat is natural. They have 
not only done that in the past, but will do that in the future. It 
seems to me that that is so clear that it can not be disputed. What- 
ever the Government undertakes; in other words, as a gentleman 
from Kansas expressed it, whatever is a governmental function 
ought to be exercised by the Government. We believe that the 
Post-OflSce Department ought to be run by the Government. The 
Constitution clearly defines that; and we believe that whatever it 
undertakes ought to be handled exclusively by the Government. 
If I, as a farmer, should undertake to establish a mail line out of a 
district, a rural district served at present by the carrier of the Govern- 
ment, I would be taken up and prosecuted for it. Now, we believe that 
that ought to be applied to the railroads just as well as you dp to the 
individual, in order to give the matter a thorough test. But we are 
not asking you to go to extremes in this measure, but simply to go far 
enough, in a way, to give the matter a thorough test. In the end, 
whatever best serves the citizenship of the country at large will result 
in good to all of us. We want to make rural life as pleasant, as con- 
venient, and as profitable as we can make it. 

There is no department of the Government that comes as closely 
in touch with the great masses of the people as the Post-Ofl5ce Depart- 
ment. From the very beginning on up to the present time it has Deen 
run with the idea of developing gooa citizensnip; not alone to make 
it a business department, and to have the receipts at all times equal 
to the expenditures. And there, Mr. Chairman, comes in the diner- 
ence between the Government, which is working for the whole people, 
the whole nation, and a private corporation. Self int^st, I believe, 
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is the strongest force in human nature. When we organize for busi- 
ness privatSy, we pursue our Une with a view of advancing our owji 
individual interests. If this were left to private enterprise, they 
would go only so far in extending this as the receipts would pay 
them a profit. The Government has never pursued tnat jjoUcy. It 
has had in view at all times the development of the citizenship, 
together with making this department a business department. 
Consequently in sparsefy settled conununities the Government extends 
the mail lines in order to accommodate the citizens hving in those 
conmaunities. That appUes to the rural mail delivery to-day, a 
service which is not meeting the expenses; and if it is counted in 
dollars and cents and everything should be brought right down to 
purely a business basis a business man would say that it ought to be 
abolished. But, Mr. Chairman, there has been no law, in my judg- 
ment, passed by Congress during this generation that has or will have 
the permanent good arising from it that comes or will come from 
rural free deUvery. 

Now, what we are asking for is this, that in connection with that 
you put the farmer, the man who lives out in the country, more in 
touch with the outside world, and that you at least give him an oppor- 
tunity to choose as to the kind of things he buys, and as to the price 
})aid for them. Bearing in mind the application of my remarks a 
ew moments ago, the tendency to cooperate is extending throughout 
this country, and covers men engaged in every line of business. They 
are attempting to fix prices so as to be profitable to themselves. The 
merchants are following right along after the manufacturers and others 
and they have their organizations. We, as farmers, will be left wholly 
at the mercy of local merchants unless the Government gives us some 
little show in the way of protection. Now, let me illustrate that if I 
can: In North Carolina a great deal of corn and wheat is shipped in 
from States like Kansas, Missouri, and so forth. The prices fixed 
by the merchants for our corn, as we grow it and offer it upon the 
market, is regulated entirely by what they can deliver the western 
corn for at those points. They never go above that, and I am not 
blaming them, for that is human nature. But they often go below. 
If the price of corn or wheat goes up, the local merchant will not, as. 
a rule, pay as much as it would cost him to deliver those things to 
the farmer. So that in numerous ways we are at the mercy of the 
railroads, merchants, and other men engaged in other lines of busi- 
ness. We ask now the Government, so far as its functions are clearly 
defined, to exercise those functions, such as the carrying on of the 
mail business, and give us that opportunity that ought to be accorded 
to us. We want the same privilege that the merchant has, nothing 
more. If they are the farmer's friends, when an equal opportunity 
is presented them and they can not hold their own, let nature or 
nature's God take the natural course of weeding them out. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Now, in connection with this proposition that you 
have been referring to here, I want to say that it is pretty hard for 
me to subscribe to your description. It may be true that in certain 
sections of the country the merchants seem to occupy a place prefera- 
ble to the farmer, and that was once true in my country. But it is 
absolutely not true to-day in my country. The farmer is in better 
shape in every particular than the local merchant, and let me illus- 
trate that to you. I am connected with a paper in Wichita, Kans* 
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I have been raised in that town, and the town is now only 40 years 
years old. On the main street of that little city there is to-day only 
-one retail man is business who was in business forty years ago. All 
the rest of them have either become bankrupt, have failed, or sus- 

f tended business, or gone into some other character of business. The 
apse of that period of forty years shows, in my town, that the retail 
business has not been a prosperous business to anybody. At the 
same time, while there have been times of great distress to the farm- 
ers during those forty years, I can cite to you a great number of 
farmers in mv country who are now worth from $25,000 to $100,000. 
I can not subscribe to your proposition that in that period of years 
the farmer has a less preferable place in life than the man in the 
retail business. So I wish you would make an exception of Kansas 
in that regard. 

Mr. Shufoed. Mr. Chairman, the only way for the gentleman to 
understand the real conditions on the farm is to actualfy go through 
them himself. He is judging from the outside. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MuRDOCK. I beg the gentleman's pardon, but I think I am as 
observant as he is. 

Mr. Shuford. If he will do as the average farmer, wake up at 4 
o'clock in the morning, get up and start his day's work, and go to 
bed at 8 or 9 o'clock in the everung, he might possibly change his 
views. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. I have done that in my profession frequently, and 
I believe that I am just as observant as you are in the matter of 
farming, and at the present moment I am probably doing as much 
farming as the gentleman is. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I want to say that I was a farmer until I was about 
21 years old, and that I got away from it as quickly as I could. 

Mr. Shuford. Why, Mr. Chauman, the drift from the rural dis- 
tricts to the towns refutes the very statement that the gentleman has 
made. We see how great districts have been deserted, and in more 
than one locality^ one after another, all over the country, you will 
find the most ordmary men, in the South the negroes-; 

Mr. MuRDOCK. There are innumerable instances in my country 
where farmers have become rich and moved into town, and they 
have built and live in some of the best houses in my town. It is an 
actual fact that the farmer in my country is prosperous to-day, and 
much above the general run of other callings. 

Mr. Shuford. I am speaking about the condition of the farmers 
at large, and not in regard to any particular locality. I beUeve 
that the advance in the price of gram has made the Kansas farmers, 
and the farmers in most of those States, prosperous. I believe that 
it has brought that about. 

Mr. MuRDOOK. I want you to make an exception of Kansas, 
because Kansas is prosperous, and our farming coxamunities are 
prosperous. After years and years of trouble and travail and distress, 
we are at last prosperous in Kansas. 

Mr. FiNLEY. And yet you insurge. 

Mr. MuRDOOK. Oh, occasionally. 

Mr. Shuford. Mr. Chairman, judging from what I see in the 
papers, and by what I am able to observe, I would get the impression, 
and I think that impression goes abroad, also, tnat everything is 
not exactly satisfactory, even in Kansas. C^oooIp 
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Mr. MuBDOCK. Oh, no; but in a material way we are pretty 
prosperous, I will say. 

Mr. Shuford. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am stating only that which 
I believe I know to be true. You go into numerous districts and you 
will find the farms abandoned, ana that the owners have moved mto 
the towns. And the negroes in the South, and in other sections the 
lowest order of white men, are Kving upon the farm. We know that 
the condition of the farms can not continue, and, in this country, 
grow to be what they ought to be. ' 

The Chairman. Let us assume that you think that something ought 
to be done for the farmer. Could you go on with your argument from 
that point ? 

Mr. Shuford. If you will allow me, Mr. Chairman, may I ask if 
the discussion must be confined strictly to parcels post and everything 
that directlv bears upon that and nothing more ? You would narrow 
the channel, would you not ? I presumed, Mr. Chairman, that you 
were anxious to know something about rural life so as to guide you 
in the legislation that you want to pass here to uphf t that life ? 

The Chairman. If we w^nt to know anvthing about rural life, we 
will take the commission's report upon rural Ufe and consider it. Most 
of us have some knowledge of rural Ufe, but our judgment would be 
largely affected by the knowledge obtained by an authorized commis- 
sion of the Government. Still we are perfectly willing to take your 
conclusion from your standpoint that you think that something ought 
to be done to encourage tne people to go into the country to live. 
But as for considering details, by listening to a long speech upon that 
subject, I don't think it would be profitable to the committee or to 
you. I want the committee to read what you say. 

Mr. Shuford. Mr. Chairman, we realize that our opinions are 
formed from the different influences. If you want to get at the real 
condition, and to use clear judgment, it seems to me that you ought to 
know from the standpoint of the man who has himself engaged in any 
particular line just what those conditions are. That is my view of the 
matter. 

^ Mr. FiNLEY. As I understand your purpose, it is to show the condi- 
tions on the farm, and some of the obstacles in the road of progress 
to greater perfection and comforts of rural Ufe; and then what in 
your judgment would be an amehoration of or benefit to those con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Shuford. That is what I am trying to do. As I stated, take 
the conditions for the past fifteen or. twenty years, the constant drift 
from the country into the cities. That, I think, refutes any state- 
ment that might be made by the most intelligent mind that country 
life is tolerable. Otherwise these people would remain in the coun- 
try. What we want to do i^ to build up rural life, if possible, because 
it means so much to the nation at large. Looking at the Post-Office 
Department in a business way, we ought always to keep that in view, 
but we ought not at all times to require the receipts to equal the expend- 
itures, for in the course of years — and we are looking to the future — 
it brings benefit to the public at large. The rural mail deUvery is not 
paying expenses to-day, and yet, as I stated, it is my judgment that 
no law has been passed by Congress of equal importance to that of 
rural deUvery; nothing that meajas as much for the upUft of the citi- 
zenship of the country. Now, then, right in connection with that we 
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want a limited parcels post. We believe that that will compensate 
the farmer to some extent for the inconvenience that he suffers in 
comparison with those in the towns. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that 
you will be Uberal enough to let me express just what the farmer 
thinks and how he feels about these matters. 

The Chairman. Go on. 

Mr. Shufoed. Take, for instance, your railway mail pay. That 
has been handled here by different men in your hearings upon second- 
class matter, and yet, after carefully reading them over, I have not 
seen one single statement in them where a witness has advised that 
Congress should secure the value of the railroad properties of the 
country to see what the actual investment in those properties is. 
That lies not only at the bottom of railway mail pay, but at the bot- 
tom of passenger pay and freight rates, and the farmer would like to 
see ConCTess have that valuation made. We know that they are 
loaded down with a great deal of water. There is no question as to 
that from the evidence that has been brought out. 

The Chabbman. Well, now, that introduces another subject upon 
which we might take exception to the statement you make. I know 
railroads where the terminals and the rights of way are of such value 
that it would enable them, if they were recapitalized, to increase, 
rather than require a decrease, in the capitalization. The New Haven 
Railroad, which covers the southern part of New England, has been 
investigated for that very purpose by an independent investigator, 
who has determined that the road is entitled to a very large increase 
in capitalization. But that really has nothing to do with this ques- 
tion excepting in a most indirect way. 

Mr. Shuford. Indirectly, I think, it has a great deal to do with it. 

Mr. Stafford. Are you acquainted with the report of the ware- 
house commission of Minnesota made in 1895, wnich made a very 
thorough ascertainment of the actual value of railroad properties in 
Minnesota ? 

Mr. Shuford. No, sir; I am not. 

Mr. Stafford. Before you make any statement concerning the 
valuation of railroads, I would direct your attention to that most 
valuable report, which compares the stock and bond valuation with 
the stock and bond issues, and I can cite you other instances. 

Mr. Shuford. But it seems to me if they are undervalued it would 
be to the interest of the railroads to require that steps be taken where- 
by the actual value of the property could be ascertained, and let it 
cut either way; if it is to the interest of the railroad to let it go that 
way. But we feel that it is unjust to burden us in this generation, 
and for coming generations, with all of the fictitious values that, in 
our judgment, are loaded upon these properties. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to ask permission to incorporate in 
mv remarks a discussion of the history, development, and present 
relations of the express companies to the Post-OflSice Department. 
It goes back two years, and carries it right up to the year 1909. It 
is by Mr. Williams, of Arkansas. 

The Chairman. This committee has heard Mr. Williams on that 
subject, and his statement is in print. I am rather inclined to think 
that a reference to that hearing, stating where it is in print, would 
save a little money to the Government and would answer all practical 
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Mr. Shufobd. It is not included in Mr. Williams's remarks before 
the Committee on Second-Class Matter; it is entirely different. 

Mr. FiNLEY. It deals with the question of rates ? 

Mr. Shuford. It is what it states; it is a history. 

The Chairman. If you will leave that with the committee, the 
committee will take it up and see what they will do with it. 

Mr. Shufobd. I would be glad to have it incorporated in my 
remarks. 

Now, if you will permit me, I would like to make a few suggestions 
upon the post-office reorganization. 

The Chairman. If they are along the lines of parcels post, you may, 

Mr. Shufobd. I don't know that I could state that, but it does 
affect the Post-Office Department. 

Mr. MuBDOCK. A different subcommittee, Mr. Shuford, has that 
bill, the bill for the reorganization of the Post-Office Department, 
under consideration. 

Mr. Shufobd. I thought perhaps the committee would like to hear 
the suggestions. 

Mr. Staffobd. As chairman of that subcommittee which has 
charge of the post-office reorganization bill, if it would be a conven- 
ience and an accommodation to you, I would be glad to go into the 
other room now and hear your remarks, and I thmk the other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee would also like to hear them. 

Mr. Shufobd. Would the remarks that I would make to the sub- 
committee come in with the report that I have given to the full 
committee ? 

The Chaibman. If they relate to the question of parcels post, they 
will. If they relate to something else, they will not be included, 

Mr. Shufobd. Mr. Chairman, anything that affects the receipts of 
the Post-Office Department relates to parcels post. 

The Chaibman. It has nothing to do with it excepting in an indirect 
way. I shall object to your tddng up matters that are only indi- 
rectly connected with the question that we have under investigation 
at tms time. 

Mr. Shufobd. Certainly, sir; I wiQ do as you suggest. 

The Chaibs^n. You certainly should know yourself, without my 
having to repeat it, that the committee has not the time to listen to 
statements which do not directly relate to the subject under considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Shufobd. Mr. Chairman, that depends upon the value that 
each one of us places upon the different things to be heard. Of 
course, if in vour judgment these thirds are immaterial, then you have 
a perfect right not to hear them, and I am not complaining at all about 
that. 

The Chaibman. I will not take the position that anything you say 
is immaterial to some subject, but as Mr. Stafford has stated, if you 
wish to discuss the reorganization biQ, then you should appear before 
the subcoramittee which has that bill in charge, and make your 
statement before that committee, and it wUl be given consideration. 

Mr. Shufobd. Will you permit me to make just one statement ? 

The Chaibman. Yes. 

Mr. Staffobd. Permit me to say, Mr. Shuford, that we wUl grant 
you a hearing immediately upon the reorganization bill, if it will be a 
convenience to you. ^ ^ 
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Mr. Shuford. Thank you, sir. Just to explain what I was asking 
for, in one section here, in regard to getting at the true cost of carry- 
ing the mail, it is stated that the railroads be requested to make a 
report. Now, it seems to me that that ** request '' ought to be changed 
to *' require," because we know, just as we know human nature, that 
if interests are affected injuriously they are not going to make those 
reports. 

rJow, Mr. Chairman, I want to repeat that I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity that you have given me. I believe that your body means to 
do that which is right Having lived in the country all mj life, and 
fully realizing the fact that we are denied many of the privileges and 
conveniences that the people in the towns and cities have to-aay, we 
ask for that only whicn will give us a square deal as compared with 
other citizens. 

Mr. Lloyd. In conclusion, let me ask you if you want the gen- 
eral parcels post and not the rural parcels post ? 

Mr. Shuford. Well, Mr. Chairman, I want to deal with you 
frankly. I have talked with a number of Members of Congress, 
and I understand that they have signed petitions — that perhaps a 
hundred or more Members have asked for parcels post to be put 
upon the rural routes. 

The Chairman. There has not been anything of that sort. 

Mr. Shuford. I think they have signed such petitions. Whether 
they have been filed with the comnuttee or not, of course I don't 
know. But if. in your judgment, you can not grant anything more 
then give us tnat. 

Mr. Lloyd. I was trying to get at just what you want. 

Mr. Shuford. We would like to have a general parcels post. If 
we can not get that, then the next thing to do is to give us a parcels 
post on the rural routes. 

Mr. Lloyd. But what the farmers want is a general parcels post ? 

Mr. Shuford. Yes. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. That is, when they express themselves upon this 
proposition, it is to request or demand a general parcels post ? 

Mr. Shuford. That is correct. The farmers in every meeting, 
and in every organization, have expressed themselves for a general 
parcels post. 

Mr. Lloyd. What I wanted to get at was this: There are a number 
of bills before this committee for a rural parcels post, and we want to 
get, as nearly as we can, at just what is wan tea, and who it is that 
wants the rural parcels post. As you say, the farmers are not asking 
for it. Three organizations have been heard here through their repre- 
sentatives, and tney are not asking for it. Who is asking for it ? We 
have found out that the Manufacturers' Association wants it, and that 
is the only class of people thus far that have asked for it. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. The Manufacturers* Association of New York City. 

The Chairman. The Merchants' Association, you mean. 

Mr. Shuford. Mr. Chairman, I could only give my individual 
opinion about the matter. I think the pressure for a parcels post has 
become pretty strong. In many districts where Members want to get 
back to Congress they do not Uke to raise new issues that might affect 
them, and they are taking up this question in a limited way simply 
to pacify that element that is making this demand. 
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Mr. Lloyd. Doh't understand me as reflecting upon the Members 
of Congress. Members of Congress are reflecting somebody's will, or 
they would not be presenting the bills to Congress. 

Mr. Shuford. It is somewhat of a compromise. 

Mr. Lloyd. You do not think that the farmers are asking for it? 

Mr. Shuford. They are asking for that if they can not get anything 
more. 

Mr. Lloyd. Oh, yes; but that is not what they are asking for, but 
a general parcels post. 

Mr. Shuford. A general parcels post; yes. Every expression that 
has been made has been for a general parcels post. 

Mr. Lloyd. I don't think that you have answered my question 
yet. Who is it that wants the rural parcels post ? Do you know of 
any given class o f p eople that want a rural parcels post ? 

Mr. Shuford. Why, Mr. Chairman, I clon't know just how to 
answer that question. I want it. 

Mr. Lloyd. But if you can not get the general parcels post, then 
you want the rural parcels post, is that it? 

Mr. Shuford. Yes; but 1 believe that it ought to be more reason- 
able on the rural routes, even if you have a general parcels post. 

Mr. Lloyd. That hasjt)een asserted; yes. 

Mr. Shuford. But if, in your judgment, you think that the test 
ought to be made only on the rural route, whv, then, we will take 
that. 

Mr. Lloyd. As the first step to a general parcels post ? 

Mr. Shuford. Yes; as the first step. 

The Chairman. Mr. Shuford, in case the committee decided to 
recommend legislation to establish a rural parcels post, how much 
additional expense do you think would be incurred ? 

Mr. Shuford. That would depend upon the kind of a law you 
enacted. 

The Chairman. Limiting it to the rural routes entirely. 

Mr. Shuford. I don't tmnk it would be any expense whatever to 
the Government. I think it would add to the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Chairman. Do you think it would necessitate increasing the 
salaries to rural carriers ? 

Mr. Shuford. By and by, yes. 

The Chairman. Do you think that the rural carriers are receiving 
a sufficient salary at this time ? 

Mr. Shuford. In proportion to what the farmer is getting from 
the farm — the returns — ^yes; and his salary should go up as the com- 
munity in the rural districts advances. Now, to make that plain, 
let me say that just as soon as the rural carriers are appointed — there 
are about 41,000, 1 believe you istated yesterday — they go to work to 
have their salaries increasea. I believe we ought to require them to 
work for the advancement of their respective localities, for the 
upbuilding of those localities, and let their salaries advance as con- 
ditions justify. 

Mr. Lloyd. You would not wish to intimate that they are not doing 
the best they can to help the communities now, would you ? 

Mr. Shuford. Well, I think their salaries perhaps cut a pretty big 
figure with them. Their salaries seem to overshadow the interests of 
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the community at large; and the fact, as I stated, that members of 
families living on these rural routes would be glad indeed to take the 
places at the present salaries of these men ought to show you plainly 
that the farmer is not getting in returns what others are receiving. 1 
believe this is the case, that you might take one locality after another, 
and you would find dozens of members of families wno are ready to 
take the places of the rural carriers. 

The Chairman. For what reason ? 

Mr. Shuford. I take it for granted it is because they believe it 
would pay them better; I take it for granted that it would. I have 
no douDt it would. 

The Chairman. That is, that it would net them more than they are 
makihg on the farm ? 

Mr. Shuford. I think that is the view they take of it. 

The Chairman. Is that view general in your section of the country ? 

Mr. Shuford. It is so far as I have been able to see it. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Do you think that the rural carrier nets more, per 
year, than the average farmer does ? 

Mr. Shuford. I do, Mr. Chairman. And that is what I have been 
anxious to show, the actual conditions of farm life; just what it is to 
the average farmer. If that could be seen^ if I were able to prove 
that, I believe that you would grant us legislation that would do us 
good. Now, I am not opposed to high salaries ; I believe in good pay. 
But we so often see the postmasters having a great scramble for their 
positions. Whenever tnere is a postmastership open, there is a 
scramble from all sorts of people to obtain it. That shows that, in 
the judgment of those men, it will pay them better, according to the 
labor performed, than they can receive in other lines. You have no 
trouble to get rural carriers, and that same principle will apply to 
the rural carrier routes. I would like to make that plain; I would 
like to make the fact clear, that the man who is actually living upon 
his farm supporting his family and trying to do for them what every 
man desires to do believes that he can better his condition by accept- 
ing a $900 a year salary. 

The Chairman. You are speaking for the Farmer's Union in mak- 
ing that statement ? 

Mr. Shuford. So far as I know; yes, sir. I have taken particular 
pains to inquire, as I have met the farmers; I have investigated this 
matter in one section and another as I have traveled over the 
States. I would be glad, Mr. Chairman, to see their salaries raised 
after the farmer has received what he ought to have. If then you 
believe that these salaries ought to be increased, I should heartily 
favor it. But first the farmers ought to be considered. 

Mr. FiNLEY. In speaking of the rural carriers' salaries, are you tak- 
ing into consideration the fact that on a standard route of 24 miles in 
length— and many of them are lonjger than that — it is necessary, in 
the majority of cases that the carrier shall keep two horses; and of 
course to keep up his wagon and buggies, at the increased cost of 
living and the increased cost of horsie feed, and those things, it eats 
up a very large part of the carriers' salary ? 

Mr. Shuford. That is true; he does not make very much out of 
it; no. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Does he get any more than about a dollar a day? 
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Mr. Shuford. Well, I don't know just what his net saving would 
be, but certainly it is very limited. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I am referring to this service outside of Jiis equipment 
and the cost of it and the general expenses incident to the service. 
Would he have more than a dollar a day to live on ? 

Mr. Shuford. I don't believe he would. 

Mr. FiNLEY. You don't think he would ? 

Mr. Shuford. No; I think the salaries are low; indeed I do. But 
I was simply showing just how the farmer looked at it. I beUeve it 
to be the truth that on all of these routes a number of farmers would 
be glad to have the positions, and that shows that, in his judgment, 
it pays better than tne business he is in. 

Mr. FiNLET. Are you sure that a dollar a day will pay better than 
other lines of business ? Take, for instance, a carpenter or a brick- 
layer, or take farm hands. Take a man who is capable of conducting, 
we will say, a small farm. That man can easily get more than $30 a 
month, can't he, where he is employed ? I have some knowledge of ' 
these matters. 

Mr. Shuford. If he is equipped in any Une; if he is a brick mason 
or a good carpenter, or sometmng of that kind, he can get more than 
that. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. You ought to make a discrimination there in favor 
of the season. In the larger part of the United States there are not 
365 days of employment for a carpenter. 

Mr. Shuford. I know a number of them in different sections that 
are out of employment a large part of the time; that is true. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Isn't this true, in your country and mine, that the 
successful farmer is the one who has something to do the year round, 
and that we employ our people, when we hire them, for the year, as a 
rule ? Now, the degree and order of intelligence must be taken into 
account also. 

Mr. Shuford. Oh, ves. 

Mr. FiNLEY. The degree of intelUgence prevailing amongst the 
rural carriers of this country, the standard 

Mr. Shuford. The standard of the average farm laborer is not 
preferable to that. I did not mean the farm laborers. When I 
stated that men were willing to take the places of the rural carriers. 
I referred to farm owners, and no^ to farm laborers; and a careful 
investigation will prove clearly just what I have stated. That is the 
condition. 

Mr. FiNLEY. That might prevail in some localities, Mr. Shuford. 

Mr. Shuford. Yes; it might in other localities, and it might not. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I disagree with you, if you make it a general propo- 
sition. I have no doubt but that it is true in some localities; but as a 
general proposition, I can not agree with you on that point. 

Mr. Shuford. Mr. Chairman, from the fact that we have had no 
trouble in getting rural carriers, we ought to be able to judge that 
the salary is at least enough to induce a sufficient number of people 
to engage in that business. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Merchants have no trouble in getting clerks, and 
certainly the Government never has any trouble m securing officials, 
so that that argument will hold good in both lines. 
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Mr. Shuford. It is pretty clear evidence, is it not, that they 
could do quite as well somewhere else, in their judgment, or they 
would not De seeking those places. 

Mr. FiNLEY. But the fact that you can get men to take their 
places — do you mean to say that you can get men of the same stand- 
ard of intelligence for less money ? You did not mean that — the same 
intelligence and efl&ciency ? 

Mr. Shuford. I mean to say that you can get men of equal inteUi- 
gence, equal energy, and equal abiUty, and dozens of them, on every 
route, for the same amount that is being paid to the rural carriers 
to-day; farmers and home owners. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Would that prove conclusively, in your judgment, 
that the salary at present is sufficient? 

• Mr. Shufokd. No; but it proves this, that in the judgment of the 
farmers the salarv is more than they are receiving on the farm, 
because they would not be wiDing to make the sacrifice otherwise. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I have no doubt that is true in some localities, but 
not in mine. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. You do not deny for a moment, in the matter of 
salary making, that both efficiency and salarv must be taken into 
consideration; that is, there is no question at all that it is not difficult 
to get men to fill places. But if you don't oflFer a sufficient wage, 
then your efficiency record will lower. I think that is true not omy 
with regard to private employment, but also governmental employ- 
ment; and unless you offer a sufficient wage, the efficiency or the 
men who occupy the places will lower, and therefore the general 
efficiency of the service will be low. There is no trouble in any line 
of business in getting men to fill any sort of a place at any salary; 
that is true, is it not ? 

Mr. Shuford. That, Mr. Chairman, is true, and I beheve that you 
ought to keep up the salary so as to induce the very best element to 
apply. 

Mr. FiNLEY. There are a larger number of rural carriers leaving 
the service to-day than at any time in the history of the service. 

Mr. Shuford. Of course, you are better able to judge of these 
things than I am. I am judging from the country through which I 
travel. I take it for granted, from what I have seen, that you are 
not having any trouble in obtaining carriers to go out on the differ- 
ent routes. In fact, in a number of districts there are always a number 
of men striving for the places; and in talking with different men 
whom I meet, they have expressed to me that they were anxious to 
get those places. 

The Chairman. Have you given the committee all the informa- 
tion you have upon this subject, and have you any other matter 
that you want to refer to ? 

Mr. Shuford. I would be glad to appear before the subcommittee 
upon the reorganization bill. 

Mr. Stafford. We will accommodate you right away in the adjoin- 
ing room. 

Mr. Shuford. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you. 

(At 5.10 o'clock p. m. the committee adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, April 26, 1910, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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The Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads, 

House of Representatives, 

Tuesday, April 26, 1910. 
The committee this day met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. John W. 
Weeks (chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman. You may proceed, Mr. Ingram. 

STATEMENT OF ME. FEEDEEICK F. IHGEAM, EEPEESEHTINa 
THE MANTTFACTUEUrG PEEFUMEES' ASSOCIATIOIT OF THE 
UITITED STATES, DETEOIT, MICH. 

Mr. Ingram. I represent the Manufacturing Perfumers' Association 
of the United States and the Michigan State Grange. I Uve in 
Detroit. Learning that I was coming East, and assuming that I was 
coming to Washington, I was asked also to represent, as regards the 
parcels post, the wishes of the Michigan Grange. I have the letter of 
the master here. 

The Chairman. Has the Manufacturing Perfumers' Association at 
a convention or at any meeting taken up this matter, considered it, 
and passed resolutions regarding it ? 

Mr. Ingram. I was just about to come to that, Mr. Chairman. The 
Manufacturing Perfumers' Association held their annual meeting at 
New York April 19 to 21, and at the conclusion of that meeting this 
letter was written, addressed to Hon. John W. Weeks, and is dated 
''Office of the president. No. 74 Reade street. New York, April 22, 
1910.'' 

The Manupactuhing Perfumers' Association 

OP THE United States, 
New York, April 2t, 1910. 
Hon. John W. Weeks, 

WashiTigUmy D. C. 

Dear Sir: At a r^ular meeting of the Manufacturing Perfumers* Association, held 

April 21, 1910, the chairman of our committee on transportation, Mr. F. F. Ingram, 

was authorized to represent our association before the House Postal Committee and to 

voice our sentiments as set forth in the motion (copy inclosed) passed at that meeting. 

Yours, respectfully, 

Frank B. Marsh, President. 

The resolution is as follows: 

The Manufacturing Perfumers' Association 

OF THE United States, 
New York, April 22^ 1910, 
The following motion, duly made and seconded, was adopted at a regular meeting 
of the Manufacturing Perfumers' Association, held April 21, 1910. 

''Resolved^ That the chairman of our transportation committee, Mr. F. F. Ingram, 
be authorized to represent this association before the House Postal Committee ana 
aifi^e for the reduction of merchandise postal rates, also to advocate a change in postal 
rules so as to admit liquids to the benefit of the service in the proper manner, which 
has proven so satisfactory and beneficial to business interests under the German 
system. 
Attest: 

Frank B. Marsh, President. 
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This letter is from the Master of the State Grange of Michigan, 
and is dated April 15, 1910: 

MicHiGAK State Grange, 

Office of the Master, 
DiamondaU, Mich.f April 15, 1910, 
To whom thiB may come, geeting: 

I hereby appoint the Hon. Frederick F. Ingram, of Detroit, Mich., to represent 
the State Grange of Michigan in ur]nng upon the Congress of the United States the 
enactment of a general parcels-post law. 
[seal.] N. p. Hull, 

Maater State Grange of Michigan, 

Signed and sealed with the great seal of the State Gfange of Michigan this 15th day 
of April, 1910. 

The Chaibman. Please put that in the record. 

Mr. Ingram. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lloyd. Are you a Granger ? 

Mr. Ingram. It happens that I am a member of the Grange. I can 
not come here representing myself to be a farmer. I am afraid the 
same interrogatory might oe addressed to me that vou addressed to 
one of the other gentlemen, but I am a member of tne Grange. 

Mr. Lloyd. You have to be a farmer to be a member of the Grange t 

Mr. Ingram. I am a farmer. I was not going to parade that fact 
before this honorable committee on account of the reception it 
received yesterday in a very good-natured way. I spend half of the 
year, the summer portion, on a farm, and there I mix uj) as the oppor- 
tunity comes with the farmers, and I believe that it is both to my 
physical and mental advantage. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Are you a farmer or a planter ? 

Mr. Ingram. I do not understand the difference between a farmer 
and a planter. I am not onto vour joke. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Lloyd. These gentlemen d.own South are aff planters. 

Mr. Finley. a farmer is a man who makes his living on a farm 
and a planter is a man who does not. 

Mr. Ingram. Then I am a planter, I confess to that. I am happy 
to say that I do not have to make my Kving on a farm. 

I wish to say as regards the farmers of Michigan, who I consider 
have honored me by giving me this letter, that since the farming 
interests have been so well represented here — I was an interestea 
listener yesterday — ^I will not take up your time discussing their view- 

Eoint of this matter. I wish to say, however, regarding tne Michigan 
tate Grange, that it has upward of 50,000 due-paying members, and 
that the farmers' club, a similar organization and affiliated with it; 
but which has not quite so large a membership, but both together 
represent the progressive and financially able — usually — and influential 
farmers of their several districts. Most of the grange subdivisions 
have their own clubhouse or grange hall, as they call it, and if they 
do not own it they rent it. There is such a place and they meet once 
in two weeks, and it is a social, economic, and political center in their 
community. The people of the grange have not received their 
inspiration regarding this matter from the upper strata down as 
somebody asked that question yesterday, but I tnink the inspiration 
has come from the other direction, from the actual farmer who works 
and is not a conspicuous member of the grange as being an officeholder. 
Mr. Lloyd. If it should occur that the Member of Congress receives 
his instructions, and he also receives instructions 
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Mr. Ingram. I suppose he does. 

Mr. Lloyd. If he receives his instructions first from the national 
grange, next from the state grange and lastly from the local grange, 
where would you say it began, at the top or at the bottom ? 

Mr. Ingram. That would not show whtere is began, Mr. Lloyd, if 
you wiU permit me to say that. The national master would be 
instructed at the convention held once a year to transmit these 
requests or desires of theirs to Congress. 

Mr. Lloyd. You do not understand what I mean. The resolu- 
tion that comes to Members of Congress comes from the national 
grange ? 

Mr. Ingram. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lloyd. Then after that date he receives a message from the 
state grange and still later 

Mr. Ingram. Contradictory ? 

Mr. Lloyd. No; of the same character; and at a still later date 
he receives one from the local grange. Would not that indicate 
that it came from the top and not from the bottom ? 

Mr. Ingram. I 'do not think so. I think the inspiration of the 
national officers, so far as my knowledge extends, is invariably from 
the state officers and the state officers from those below them. The 
parcels post is a matter which has been discussed and studied by 
these farmers. They are a studious body. Each grange has its 
lecturer in charge of discussions. They study these economical and 
political matters and they have ''to be shown" before being con- 
verted. They do not fly off halfcocked. I sincerely believe that 
they are a very serious and honest body of citizens which represents 
a conservative interest of this country. However, I will leave fur- 
ther remarks for their direct representatives here who can ably voice 
their desires. 

In discussing this question before you gentlemen there is one matter 
that I wish to say a word or two about first. It is not directly 
involved in the parcels post, but there is a postal regulation that we 
consider works to the detriment of the business interests of the coun- 
try and which has no advantage that we know of. We would like 
to have that rule amended. That is referred to in these resolutions 
adopted by my association. 

Mr. Stafford. Have you attempted to have the rule amended by 
an appeal to the department ? 

Mr. Ingram. Yes, sir; and we have partially succeeded. There is 
no opposition that I know of at the department. I do not know 
whetner this is the proper place to bring up this subject. 

Mr. Stafford, i ou concede that the department has full authority 
to pass upon the matter ? 

Mr. Ingram. I do not know that they have the power. 

Mr. Stafford. It is a rule; it is a matter of administrative regu- 
lation. 

Mr. Ingram. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stafford. And not of legislation. This is not the proper 
place to present that matter. It should be presented to the depart- 
ment rather than to this committee. 

Mr. Ingram. If that is the proper place to present it, I will go there 
and attempt it, because I have been there before and have received 
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very courteous treatment and got pretty nearly all I wanted. The 
people there are very reasonable and they intend to do what is best. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Without discussing it, what is the proposition ? 

Mr. Ingram. They have a rule that prevents the transmission of 
liquids in the mail. The result of that rule, as I find it in our line of 
business, and which my association represents, where our product is 
largely liquid, in small parcels, in samples, etc.-^ 

Mr. FiNLEY. I think that is a matter of departmental regulation. 
Under the law the department has the right to prohibit anything from 
going through the mail which it considers dangerous. 

Mr. Ingram. Is that a part of your function ? 

Mr. FiNLEY. No; that comes under the department. 

Mr. Lloyd. Is not it true, on the other hand, that if the parcels 
post is to be extended so as to include that which it does not now 
mclude, it would probably include just such things as those ? 

The Chairman. I presume he is referring to packages that would 
be mailable now if they did not contain liquids, but having called it 
to the attention of the committee, I think tnat is as far as we care to 
go at this time. 

Mf^ Ingram. Of course, these liquid preparations are being trans- 
ported on every train. 

Mr. Lloyd. What are they, perfumes ? 

Mr. Ingram. Mostly. They go in packages and there is little or 
no breakage. We have claims against the express companies, but 
they are not claims resulting from breakage except for total destruc- 
tion, and the employees of the post-ofiice are as equally able to take 
care of them as the express companies. It is a great hardship to be 
forced to use the express companies under certain conditions. I can 
present the matter to the department rather than to this committee, 
if that is your wish. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I think that is a matter for the department. 

Mr. Ingram. All right. 

Our association is a manufacturing association. Possibly there are 
a few of our members also in the retail business. We assemble the 
raw material at our several places of business and we distribute it 
from those places throughout the country; our distribution is h*om 
Maine to California. 

Mr. Stafford. Do you know what action, if any, has been taken 
by retailers of perfumery in favor of the establishment of a parcels 
post? 

Mr. Ingram. I do not think there is any association of retailers of 
perfumeries. There is an association of retailers of drugs and other 
retailers. I think that the retail druggists have adopted resolutions 
opposing this proposition. 

Mr. Lloyd. Your purpose as manufacturers in trying to get the 
postal rate reduced is so that you may send your perfumes through- 
out the country direct to the purchasers ? 

Mr. Ingram. Not necessarily perfumes, but om* products; that is 
one of the reasons. 

Mr. Lloyd. One of the purposes is to avoid the retail dealers ? 

Mr. Ingram. No, sir. 1 am glad you asked me that question. I 
do not think that my situation as a manufacturer is materially dif- 
ferent from most of my associate perfumers, but to be accurate, I will 
state my own situation. Ninety-nine per cent of the output of my 
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factories reaches the consumer through the retailers. What will hurt 
the retailer will hurt me. What will give aid and comfort to the 
catalogue house will reduce the volume of my business and reduce 
nay profits. My interests, as I understand them, are identical with 
the retailer. Our method of doing business is to discourage direct 
purchasing. Ninety-nine per cent of our output goes to the consumer 
through the retailer, and there is 1 per cent that consists of cases 
where, for one reason or another, our product can not be procured 
at the store, and under those circumstances we send the product to 
the consumer on the receipt of the full retail price. So far as oiu* 
business is concerned that is the only variation from distributing 
through the retailer. That' is because of the circumstances and 
because of a situation that has been forced upon us. Our association 
believes that the interest of the retailer and the interest of the manu- 
facturer would be very much promoted if we could get to the dis- 
tributors — the retailers — our parcels, small merchandise packages, at 
a sum that would enable them to supply the natural demand that 
exists in every community, which at present we are unable to do. 
Mr. Lloyd. Do you not think that if that were accomplished the 

Eurchaser would send to Sears, Roebuck & Co., or some catalogue 
ouse and secure the same product ? 

Mr. Ingram. I think that might be done in some cases. 

Mr. Lloyd. They are dealing in perfumes the same as you do ? 

Mr. Ingram. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lloyd. They are dealing ^in perfumes more extensively than 
some of your manufacturing establishments ? 

Mr. Ingram. I do not know as to that. That is possible. We do 
not have any relations with them. They are opposed or indiflferent 
to a parcels post. ' They claim that their business has been built up 
because of the absence of a parcels post. We feel they are a menace 
to our business. 

Mr. Lloyd. Will you be kind enough to give a list of the depart- 
ment stores which are opposed to the parcels post — catalogue houses, 
I mean ? 

Mr. Ingram. I have been told 

Mr. Lloyd. I am talking about your own knowledge. What do 
you know about it ? 

Mr. Ingram. Who are opposed to it? 

Mr. Lloyd. Yes, sir. Do you know of a single catalogue house 
that is opposed to a parcels post? 

Mr. Ingram. What do you mean by knowledge ? A representative 
of one of the best houses has told me that. 

Mr. FiNLEY. You have your information from an authoritative 
source ? 

Mr. Ingram. I have seen letters from Montgomery, Ward & Co., in 
opposition to it. I have been told by men in whom I repose the 
greatest confidence that representatives of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
told them they were not interested, and from what business sense 
I have accumulated in all my life it seems to me there is an appealing 
reason why the department houses should not be interested. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I do not believe the statement when they say that 
they are opposed to it. Is John Wanamaker opposed to it ? 

Mr. Ingram. That is not a catalogue house; that is a department 
store. I think he is in favor of it. r^r^r^n]^ 
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Mr. FiNLEY. He sends out catalogues ? 

Mr. Ingram. He has been quoted a great many thousand times as 
being favorable to more liberal mail regulations. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I would like to hear the reason why the department 
stores are opposed to it. 

Mr. Lloyd. All the reason you can give is why you think they 
should be, but not why they are. 

Mr. Ingram. Let me elaborate my reasons a little, please. 

Mr. Lloyd. I was trying to get at the foundation. You are just 
stating your idea, wh;^ you thimc they should be opposed to it. 

Mr. Ingram. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lloyd. I want to be sure that I understand your meaning. 

Mr. Ingram. I think they ought to be, and I think they are. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Just give us your reasons. 

Mr. Ingram. Yes, sir; I will be glad to give them to the best of 
my ability. I may not be able to make them very clear. 

In the first place, our system of transportation is such as to encour- 
age bulk shipments and to discourage small shipments. As a conse- 
quence the retail dealer in the country uses tne express to a very 
limited extent. I could illustrate that by an experience we' had a 
few months ago. We had a customer, I think, in your State of 
Arkansas. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I am from Arkansas and South Carolina also. 
• Mr. Ingram. All right. This customer of ours wAs in Arkansas. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I was born in Arkansas and I am from South Carolina. 

Mr. Ingram. He wanted a small parcel of merchandise. We are 
anxious to supply our customers, even without profit, because it 
sometimes brings larger sales. We could not send this package^r 
mail. It was ordered by mail. We did not understana why. We 
did not suppose there was any special reason for ordering it by mail. 
As we could not send it bv mail, we got a -prepaid rate from the 
express company, prepaid the express, and sent it that way. Some 
time later tne office called my attention to a bill for 74 cents for 
expressage sent by the gentleman in Arkansas. I at once mailed 
the bill and a claim for 74 cents and my receipted bill for the express 
charges to the express company. I receivea a replv, asking us to 
disaUow the claim and to remove it from our books, and stating 
that, while they had a rate to the town in Arkansas, their line ended 
at another town, and it was carried by a stage or some local arrange- 
ment, and that that 74 cents was the local charge. 

Mr. FiNLEY. The point is that the carriage extended beyond the 
line of the express company ? 

Mr. Ingram. I was not advised of that when I paid the bill. 

Mr. FiNLEY. There must be some reason. 

Mr. Ingram. The express company disavowed any responsibility 
for the complication that came at the other end. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Would not Sears, Roebuck & Co. be under the same 
disadvantage ? 

Mr. Ingram. No, sir; they would not. I will proceed to explain. 
Suppose some one should conceive a burning desire to purchase a 
similar small article, and he finds it in Sears, Koebuck & Co.'s cata- 
logue. We will say the article weighs 4 or 5 pounds. There are 
instructions in the catalogue how he can get it, and that is to make a 
bulk shipment, and so he becomes a salesman, what you call in the 
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South a drummer — I used to travel down there— a drummer for 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. Included in that shipment is this little package 
which he should have bought of his home aruggist. It is all shipped 
by freight together, not only this article, but numerous other articles, 
in order to make up the bulk shipment weight, 100 pounds, all of 
which deprives the local dealer of nis natural trade. 

Mr. FiNLEY. The difference between yourself and Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. is that Sears, Roebuck & Co. ar^ able to secure a drummer in 
the person of a local purchaser and who goes about and gets up this 
bulk shipment. You do not do that. If you did that why would 
you not succeed the same as they ? ' 

Mr-. Ingram. We might succeed, but if all did that there would be 
no retail stores. That is the point. 

Mr. Smith. Do you mean to say that Sears, Roebuck & Co. and 
other catalogue houses do not send out single packages ? 

Mr. Ingram. Very seldom. I have made very exhaustive inquiries 
into that, sir. Their policy of doing business is to discourage that. 
There is just as much expense in making up a pound package, I am 
told, and it is practically so in my own business, as in making up 
a hundred-pound package. 

Mr. Smtth. a bulk shipment of one article or a combination of a 
number of articles ? 

Mr. Ingram. A miscellaneous shipment making at least 100 pounds. 
In this country the minimum shipment is 100 pounds. That works 
to the tremendous advantage of tne concentration of business. 

Mr. Smith. They get a better rate ? 

Mr. Ingram. That makes it possible to ship by freight. 

Mr. Smith. Nevertheless, if a person sends . an order to Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., or Montgomery Ward & Co., or any of those houses, 
for a yard of cloth or a paper of needles they would get it ? 

Mr. Ingram. I think they would get them by mail, hut those orders 
are few and insignificant. 

Mr. Smith. They invite all kinds of orders. 

Mr. Ingram. If Sears, Roebuck & Co. or Montgomery Ward & Co. 
receives an order for a bottle of perfume or some small article of that 
character that amounts to some sum, but is insignificant in weight, 
the purchaser gets a circular letter explaining the cost of the article 
if it IS deUvered to him in that way; that they will do so, but at more 
expense, and then they suggest that this Kttle piece of machinery 
(accumulating a bulk shipment) be started, and it is at once started 
and all over this country, and especially in the West and South, in the 
part where I five, are the salesmen for Sears, Roebuck & Co. That 
is a situation which has been forced upon the country by this bulk- 
shipment method of transportation, with which I do not suppose 
your committee has anything to do, as it is railroad transportation, 
but much of that difficulty would be removed if we could send to our 
customers small parcels at a small price. 

Mr. Lloyd. As I understand, you do not want to sell in small 
parcels; you want to sell in packages, and Sears, Roebuck & Co. will 
send anything from a paper of pins up to 100 pounds ? 

Mr. Ingram. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lloyd. And you will not send anything ? 

Mr. Ingram. I did not say that. 
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Mr. Lloyd. Then I misunderstood you. You said that vou did not 
sell a single article ; that you only wanted to sell the single package ? 

Mr. Ingram. Yes, sir; the single package. We endeavor to sell 
through the retailer. 

Mr. Lloyd. You mean that you do not sell the single package to 
the individual, but you sell the single package to the retail dealer? 

Mr. Ingram. That is what we aim to do. I hope you will share 
the responsibility with me in taking up so mucn time in asking 
questions. 

Mr. FiNLEY. You are not taking up too much time. 

Mr. Ingram. The trading community within a radius of a man's 
store may not have more tnan 400 or 500 families. That is a good 
many. There may be a dozen traders within that radius. 

Mr. Finley. If you sold to the individual customer as a result, 
would not the retailer turn you down and buy from some one else ? 

Mr. Ingram. I judge he would. 

Mr. Finley. Is not that the reason why you do not do it ? 

Mr. Ingram. We cast our fortune with the retailer. We believe 
he is the natural man in this country to distribute goods. 

Mr. Lloyd. With about how many retailers does your firm deal ? 

Mr. Ingram. The number of accounts we have on our books ? 

Mr. Lloyd. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ingram. We have over 20,000 accounts. 

Mr. Lloyd. Which would you rely upon, the judgment of the 
20,000 who believe it is against their interest to have a parcels post 
or upon your own judgment? 

Mr. Ingram. I have not been able to get the judgment of those 
20,000 dealers. 

Mr. Lloyd. You said a while ago that you had some knowledge 
of the retail association ? 

Mr. Ingram. I think most of them have gone against it with reso- 
lutions. I gladly discuss the matter with my customers wherever I 
have had an opportunity. Whenever I get an opportunity I go into 
this matter. 

Mr. Lloyd. In other words, you try to explain to them what is to 
their interest ? 

Mr. Ingram. I try to show what is to our mutual interest. 

Mr. Lloyd. Is it not your duty as a manufacturer to conserve the 
interests of your purchasers ? 

Mr. Ingram. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lloyd. If you recommend that which is in opposition to their 
interests, you do not conserve their interests ? 

Mr. Ingram. No, sir. 

Mr. Lloyd. Is it not rather strange that you should come before a 
committee of Congress and advocate a proposition which you say your 
buyers are against ? 

Mr. Ingram. I said that an association had declared against it. 

Mr. Lloyd. That is the best way to get an expression ? 

Mr. Ingram. I do not know how the expression was secured. 

Mr. Lloyd. You appear here as the representative of the perfume 
manufacturers ? 

Mr. Ingram. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lloyd. Should we not rely upon your statement as to what the 
perfumers want ? r^ ^^^i^ 
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Mr. Ingram. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lloyd. Then we would have a perfect right to rely upon the 
resolutions that may be passed by the retail dealers ? 

Mr. Ingram. Yes, ^ir. I think, however, that you gentlemen 
always use your judgment. 

Mr. Lloyd. We have to. 

Mr. Ingram. I think you gentlemen are perfectly competent ^o do 
so. I have always reUed upon my judgment in matters of busmess 
as well as of politics. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Is it your opinion that the parcels post would help 
the ultimate consumer in your line ? 

Mr. Ingram. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FiNLEY. What assurance can you give the committee that the 
retailer to whom your trade is confined — you do not sell to individual 
customers ? 

Mr. Ingram. We do not if we can avoid it. 

Mr. FiNLEY. What assurance can you give the committee that the 
ultimate consumer would get lower prices on your goods? 

Mr. Ingram. I am not pleading for lower prices. I do not know 
that they would get lower prices, but they would get the goods at a 

?rice, and they can not get them at all now in a great many instances, 
'hat is where it is a burden upon the retailer and upon us. They 
can not get our goods. 

Mr. Smith. Is it because the postage rate is too high or because 
the department will not receive glass goods ? 

Mr. Ingram. It is both. 

Mr. Smith. Chiefly the latter? 

Mr. Ingram. We can get the goods to them much cheaper than 
by mail. They do not get them by mail now. 

Mr. Smith. What rate of postage would you want ? 

Mr. Ingram. I am coming to that, but I want to finish this question. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Who would be benefited ? 

Mr. Ingram. Here is the situation: I have some twenty different 
salesmen traveUng over the country visiting the retailers. We sell a 
man a bill of goods and he receives the goods in due time and they 
are disposed of. While he has our goods a customer comes in and 
wants somebody else's goods. They do not all want our goods. 
The merchant can not carry everybody's stock; his territory is not 
large and the trading receipts would not warrant it, and if he can not 
sell our goods and he has not the other man's goods he does not sell 
anything, and if the purchaser can not get the goods he desires he will 
not buy any, and he has been inconvenienced because he has been 
disappointed in not getting the article and we have lost the sale, as 
has also the retail dniggist. In any other line it would be just the 
same. 

Mr. FiNLEY. To what extent would the ultimate consumer be 
benefited by a lower price by reason of a parcels-post system ? 

Mr. Ingram. I do not know that he would get the benefit of a 
lower price, we were not discussing the price, but the goods would 
not cost him any more than in the other way and he would get the 
goods that he wanted, which he can not do now. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I am speaking of a case where a retail dealer now 
receives and handles and sells your goods to the consumer, taking a 
case like that, to what extent will the ultimate consumei^-be able to 
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get your goods from the retailer at a lower price under a parcels-post 
system than under the present system ? 

Mr. Ingram. I do not understand that a parcels post would affect 
the price, except that it would permit the retailer to sell articles 
called for, whetner in his stock or not, and so compete in both quality 
and price with catalogue houses. 

Mr. Smith. I think you want a change in the service and not in 
the postage rates; that is, you want the mail to carry goods in glass; 
that is the main difficulty m your business ? 

Mr. Ingram. That is a very inconsequential matter. 

Mr. Smith. Is it the postage rate that bothers you ? 

Mr. Ingram. I am talking only about the rate. " 

Mr. Smith. What rate do you want; let us get down to what you 
are striving for ? 

Mr. Ingram. It seemed to our association, which discussed this 
matter at great length in New York, that inasmuch as there was a bill 
before you, and there was likely to be some favorable consideration 
given to the bill, reducing the merchandise rate to 8 cents, that we 
should stand for that rate and ask that it be given favorable considera- 
tion by the House. 

Mr. Smith. Now, perfumes are very expensive by the ounce, 50 and 
75 cents ? 

Mr. Ingram. Most of them, the better grade. 

Mr. Smith. The difference between 1 cent an ounce, the present 
rate, and one-half cent an ounce, which is desired, is not going to 
affect the volume or nature of your business very much ? 

Mr. Ingram. I think so. 

Mr. Smith. You do not sell on a margin so close that the difference 
between 1 cent and one-half cent an ounce will affect the trade ? 

Mr. Ingram. I think it would affect it profoundly. It would have 
one of the most profound effects that has ever occurred in the dis- 
tributio.n of goods. 

Mr. Smith. I think that is a joke. 

Mr. Ingram. Do you imagine there is more actual profit on per- 
fumes than automobiles, for mstance ? 

Mr. Smith. No, I do not suppose you could get a higher profit on 
anything than automobiles, but I should say tnat next to automo- 
biles comes perfumery. 

Mr. Ingram. I think competition regulates these matters. We are 
not operating under patents or anything of a monopoly. 

Mr. Smith. You do not mean to say to this committee that per- 
fumes are sold on so close a margin that the difference between 1 
cent an ounce and one-half cent an ounce for transportation would 
affect the trade ? 

Mr. Ingram. It would cut us out of a great deal of our market. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. How do you ship perfumes now ? 

Mr. Ingram. By freight. 

Mr. MuRDOOK. Not by express ? 

Mr. Ingram. To a very limited extent. We also receive the raw 
material by freight, and to a very limited extent by express. 

Mr. Murdoch. Why do you say that a reduction from 16 to 8 
cents would affect your busmess profoundly ? 

Mr. Ingram. For this reason : It would tend to destroy the monopoly 
of the bulk freight system. The dealer who is handling^our goods in 
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a country town or who is not handling our goods — handling some one 
else's goods — and who receives a call for an article he does not have 
in stock, could get it by mail and make the sale just the same as the 
city dealer does who sends out and gets it. He can get it now, but 
if so, at a considerable loss both to him, the retailer, and to ourselves. 
In this way his business would be largelv increased and our business 
would be largely increased. We could place our products more exten- 
sively than now. Anything that removes the restriction of a free 
distribution of products is going to be of benefit to the buyer, the 
seller, and the consumer. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. If there was not a regulation now against the ship- 
ment of glass through the mail, would you not be able to make a 
pretty good fight against the bulk-package system ? 

Mr. Ingram. At 16 cents a pound? No, sir. 

Mr. MuBDOCK. You really oeUeve that the reducing of the rate 
would aid you in a legitimate fight against the collected shipments t 

Mr. Ingram. The general proposition of reducing the rate 50 per 
cent would modify the situation all over the country, not only in our 
Une. So far as our line is concerned, practically the entire income is 
derived from the retailer. If in your wisdom you think that a parcels 
post or a reduction to 8 cents a pound should be granted on merchan- 
dise, but perfumes should be excluded, I think our association would 
still stand for it. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Are you concerned about the maximum Umit of 
weight ? 

Mr. Ingram. For merchandise ? 
. Mr. Murdoch. Yes, sir. Would you just as soon have a maximum 
limit of 4 pounds as 11 pounds? 

Mr. Ingram. I think we would prefer the 11-pound limit for 
very good reasons. It would increase the opportunity for com- 
petition in buying among our customers. 

Mr. Smith. Your retau dealer sells perfumes about an ounce at a 
time ? 

Mr. Ingram. In different quantities; but we will say an ounce. 

Mr. Smith. Is that a pretty fair estimate ? 

Mr. Ingram. I think that is the average ; yes sir. 

Mr. Smith. His profit on a bottle of perfumery is several cents, is 
it not? 

Mr. Ingram. Yes, sir; I hope so. 

Mr. Smith. I hope so, too. Your profit is several cents ? 

Mr. Ingram. Not several; some. We have some profit. Other- 
wise, I would not be here. I will say that we should have more 
profit than we are getting. There is a profit. 

Mr. Smith. I was of the opinion, and that is what I meant by the 
rather blunt statement I made, that the difference between 1 cent 
an ounce and half a cent an ounce in the transportation did not cut 
very deep into your per cent of profit, nor into the retailer's profit. 

Mr. Ingram. The point I am making is this: If there was the 
estabUshment of a rate and it was known to the shipper and the 
receiver that small parcels could be moved over the country at 8 
cents a pound, it would have a profound effect upon business interests 
and the art of distributing goods to the consumer through the retailer. 
It would modify and overcome to a considerable extent the dis- 
advantage that the retailer is now laboring under because of the 
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bulk-shipment matter. These large aggregations of capital are 
competing and with the present system they are disastrous to the 
retailer. 

Mr. SMriH. \Yliat you want is the free movement of merchandise 
through the mail. The price at which it moves is not of so much 
importance to your line of business ? 

Mr. Ingram. It moves freely, but the price is exorbitant. 

Mr. Smith. I do not think it is. 

Mr. Ingram. It is prohibitive; I did not want to use the word 
"exorbitant.'^ 

Mr. Smtih. One cent an ounce ? 

Mr. Ingram. It is prohibitive for general merchandise. 

Mr. Smith. Take perfumery that costs 50 cents an ounce; 1 cent 
an ounce for transportation is not very heavy. 

Mr. Ingram. We do not pay that. I hope you gentlemen do not 
understand that all we sell is perfumery. 

Mr. Smith. We are speaking about the business. 

Mr. Ingram. We call ourselves perfumers, but there are toilet 
preparations and everything else that goes with this line. 

Mr. Smith. The difficulty that you seem to suffer from is that the 
movement of the goods through the mail is not free and easy. 

Mr. Ingram. It is free and easy; it is free enough and easy enough, 
only it is too high and can not move. 

Mr. Smith. There is some other way of moving it ? 

Mr. Ingram. It can not be moved at all under the conditions I have 
mentioned. 

Mr. FiNLEY. You want such an arrangement by a parcels post that 
will enable you to reach the consumer or the retail dealer who at 
present does not purchase in sufficiently large quantities to make a 
shipment. That is really what you want ? 

Mr. Ingram. That is one reason for a reduction of the merchandise 
rate. 

Mr. FiNLEY. You do not at the present time under this system 
aim to sell to the individual customer? 

Mr. Ingram. No, sir. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Then, as I understand vou, your purpose is simply to 
facilitate your dealings with the retailers? 

Mr. Ingram. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Have you a national association ? 

Mr. Ingram. Yes, sir. That is the one I am representing here 
to-day. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Is it allied with the National Drug Association ? 

Mr. Ingram. There is not a very close alliance. We are members 
of both, some of us. I myself am not a member of the Wholesale 
Druggists' Association, but I am a member of the retail association, 
the Michigan association. 

Mr. FiNLEY. You say that as a consumer you belong to a national 
association ? 

Mr. Ingram. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Do they have agreements as to prices ? 

Mr. Ingram. I am glad you asked the question. The evil of this 
catalogue business is directly involved in the question that you 
asked, in my opinion. Now, when you come to analyze the business 
of the catalogue houses, that causes* so much distress tjiroughout the 
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country, you find that it is materially injuring the retail store. I 
was born in the country myself. I began my business life as a retail 
country storekeeper, and. I know his condition prett}^ well, and I have 
kept in pretty close touch with him since. Now, in the last few years 
there have grown up these great aggregations of capital, catalogue 
houses, mainly in Chicago, and 

Mr. FiNLEY. There are none in Detroit, are there ? 

Mr. Ingram. None whatever in Detroit. I know there is none. 

Mr. Lloyd. They have their automobile establishments in Detroit. 

Mr. Ingram. Yes. There is too much money made in automo- 
biles to warrant going into that business. We make half the entire 
American product of automobiles in Detroit. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Do you make half the high grade ? 

Mr. Lloyd. He said he was interested in the automobile business. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Then I beg pardon for interrupting him. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. Ingram. Now, the bulk of catalogue-house sales is in a few 
articles. It is in agricultural machinery. It is also carriages, bug- 
gies, and heavy hardware, and things of that kind, and whole houses 
and bams. Thousands of bams are sold every year in Chicago and 
erected in your district, and in jrours, and in Arkansas. 
flPMr. FiNLEY. Not in my district; no. 

fe^Mr. Ingram. There are very few districts in the United States 
where they do not erect barns, where Sears, Roebuck & Co. and 
Montgomery Ward & Co. do not erect them. I had a little e;xperience 
of that myself not a great while ago, and after I make my point I 
would like to give it to you. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Yes; go ahead. I would like an answer to my ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Ingram. Well, these people sell these things and ship them by 
freight. They never have been shipped by parcels post in any 
coimtry on earth. Such aggregations as those do not exist where 
they have the parcels post, and I think they would not exist under a 
good system of parcels post in this country. 

Mr. FiNLEY. How could a parcels post prevent Montgomery Ward 
& Co. from erecting a barn in South Dakota ? 

Mr. Ingram. Just one word, and then I will take that up later. 
These concerns are shipped by freight, as I say. The farmer in any 
of these country neighoorhoods prefers to buy his barn or his buggy 
or his wa^on or his piano, or what not, of his country dealer, and 
generally he negotiates for some time with that country dealer, and 
then he" makes the purchase from the mail-order house when he is 
convinced in the end that he can get it cheaper of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. or from Montgomery Ward & Co., as 1 am afraid sometimes 
he can. 

Mr. Murdock. Are you speaking of that barn ? 

Mr. Ingram. I am speaking of those large articles, many times the 
bam, and of the machine, and for the plumbing for his house, or the 
fixtures. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Will the Sears, Roebuck Company sell a McCormick 
binder ? 

Mr. Ingram. I am not a McCormick. I can not tell you. The 
retail hardware dealer and the retail furniture dealer in that town 
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does not get that trade, and the consequence is the furniture store in 
the country town to-day is not what it was twenty j^ears ago, and the 
lumber merchant does not always get an opportunity to supply the 
lumber. 

The Chairman. Let me make a suggestion. You are not advo- 
cating that we establish a parcels post mat will include the carrying 
of Articles the size of a buggy, a bam, or an automobile ? You would 
not have us think of that for a moment. 

Mr. Ingram. No, sir. 

The Chaibman. Then, are not these matters that you are discus- 
sing outside the range of this discussion ? 

Mr. Ingram. Somebody asked me a question, and I was trying to 
answer it. Somebody made a charge that the parcels post would 
build lip the catalogue houses. 

Mr. FiNLEY. That is my question that I was trying to get an 
answer to from you. Now, 1 ask you this question: Do you belong 
to a national association that fixes prices or nets any agreement witn 
reference to prices ? 

Mr. Ingram. In attempting to answer that question I have intro- 
duced the barns. These people can not buy those things, as I under- 
stand it, at the retail store at a competitive price with Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. That matter has come before our association many times. 
We do not claim a superior morality over anybody else, but we have 
no understanding of any kind in regard to any matters whatever. 
It came up last week, and an exhaustive report regarding it has been 
made. Tne consumer can not buy our kind of goods, quaUty con- 
sidered, cheaper of Sears^ Roebuck & Co., than of the country drug- 
gist, but where we lose is this, that Sears, Roebuck & Co. sell lots 
of our kind of goods, not of our own manufacture, but of theirs, 
because the consumer, in making up these lists, they get these powders 
and tooth washes and antiseptics and things of that kind mcluded 
in them to make a hundred-pound freight shipment, and as a result 
the druggist, our customer, loses these sales and can not get single 
articles when he runs out of them. 

Mr. Smith. Why can he not get them ? 

Mr. Ingram. When he can not make a hundred-pound order. 

Mr. Smith. Why can he not get them through tne mail ? 

Mr. Ingram. They cost too much through the mail. 

Mr. Smith. Why can he not get them through the express ? 

Mr. Ingram. The express is too expensive. 

Mr. Smith. Why can he not get them by freight ? 

Mr. Ingram. The minimum freight charge is for 100 poimds, and 
at the first-class rate, even though it is fourth-class freight. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I will make my question as plain as possible, using 
everyday terms. Is there any such thing as a perfumery trust? 

Mr. Ingram. I never heard of it. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Is there any such thing as a drug trust ? 

Mr. Ingram. It has been alleged that there has been an imderstand- 
ing amongst the druggists. There was a suit in regard to it, and it 
has been decided. I was not a member of it. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Is there an agreement amongst perfumers ? 

Mr. Ingram. I do not think there is, but wherever there is such an 
agreement, there is where the catalogue house gets in its work. 
Sometimes you can, perhaps, explain a point by illustration, but I am 
afraid the chairman does not want me to talk about it. 
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The Chaibman. I want you to talk about anything that is pertinent, 
but you must remember there are a large number of people waiting to 
be heard, and I would like, if possible, to confine the discussion to 
things that we are expected to consider. I assume that we are not 
expected to consider a parcels post, under any circumstances, that 
will carry a parcel that would weigh over 11 pounds. 

Mr. Ingram. My contention is that the absence of the parcels post 
necessarily makes a catalogue house in any country where they do not 
have any. 

Mr. Smiih. In this combined shipment from the catalogue house 
of 100 pounds or more, what rate does it get ? 

Mr. Ingram. I am not prepared to say, sir. 

Mr. Smith. A good deal below 8 cents a pound, is it not ? 

Mr. Ingram, i ou mean the bulk shipment by freight ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Ingram. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Smith. So that 8 cents a pound postage would not enable you 
to meet these bulk shipments on an even footing ? 

Mr. Ingram. The connection is not as positive and as close as your 
question would imply. If each dealer could get small parcels at 8 
cents a pound, for instance, in Montana or Idaho, or far away, in some 
of our products the retailer's profit would be affected somewhat; we 
could divide the sHght cost, and the retailer would get the article called 
for and make his profit, which would encourage him to supply his 
trade. As it is now his stock is meager, his assortment is necessarily 
very Umited, and the country purchaser has the best of excuses for 
interviewing the catalogue of Sears, Roebuck & Co. or of Montgomery 

Mr. FiNLBY. Is it not the practice for the purchaser to pay the 
freight on an order from one of the mail-order nouses? 

Mr. Ingram. Yes; but that is considered in the price. He always 
knows what the freight is. He gets a card showing what the freight 
will be before he sends his money on. . 

Mr. Finley. And he pays that freight when he receives his goods ? 

Mr. Ingram. I understand so. There may be exceptions where 
he bunches an order. 

Mr. Lloyd. Do you sell any of your goods to these catalogue houses ? 

Mr. Ingram. No, sir; but we have had opportunities to do it. 

Mr. Finley. Whj have you not availed of tnem ? 

Mr. Ingram. It is against our poUcy. I do not think there is a 
member of our association that does. 

Mr. Finley. Is it not because the catalogue houses deal directly 
with the individual consumer ? 

Mr. Ingram. Certainly. We do not want to interfere with the 
trade of the druggists. I want to say in regard to the criticism that 
Mr. Lloyd made, though it was made in a fnendly spirit, that it does 
look strange that I should take this position. I nave had oppor- 
tunities of consulting with retail druggists and their officers and others, 
and, so far as I know from coming m contact with them, our views 
are not very far apart. Now, if it can be shown here before these 
statements are over that we are wrong in wanting these restrictions 
removed from the distribution of products that so seriously affect my 
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trade with the country retail druggist, I am open-minded in the mat- 
ter and 

Mr. Lloyd. I will say this to you, that every retail druggist in the 
district I represent is against a parcels post. 

Mr. Ingram. That often happens on questions, sir. I have known 
Congress to pass laws with the very best of motives and intentions, 
and most conscientiously, that subsequently proved to be very 
injurious to the country. I have made those mistakes myself, 
and have made them more than once. It is possible that somebody 
is mistaken in this matter. The members of our association and a 
great many other people are not opposed to the parcels post. Even 
the retail druggists are not all opposed to the parcels post, but I 
think it is true that their national association has been and is against it. 

Mr. Lloyd. Do you sav vour association is unanimously m favor 
of it? 

Mr. Ingram. I do not say that they are. 

Mr. Gardner. I would like to get at the facts in regard to these 
freight rates. 

The Chairman. Please explain to Mr. Gardner, Mr. Ingram, 
what you mean by shipping in bulk. 

Mr. Ingram. By a bulk shipment I mean the minimum weight 
charged for. The railroads make a minimum charge for 100 pounds 
of freight and the first-class charge for 100 pounds, regardless of what 
class the freight is in. Now, in order to get merchandise shipped, 
of a small weight and volume, it is necessary to pay for 100 pounds, 
although there may be only 4 or 5 pounds shippea. That operates 
to concentrate the shipping of merchandise. The retail merchant 
buys his goods by freight in 100-pound lots when he can, and he gets the 
benefit of it, but when he wants to fill the demands of his customer, 
unless the article asked for is in stock, he has to pass that order up. 

Mr. Gardner. From where to where are those rates so high ? 

Mr. Ingram. Evervwhere in the United States. That is the mini- 
mum charge establisned by the traflic association. It is always for 
100 pounds. 

Mr. Gardner. Over them is the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
is it not ? 

Mr. Ingram. Yes, sir. They can reduce that minimum, and I think 
they will. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. I do not think the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has the power over classification. I think the Hepburn bill attempted 
to give it to them, but it did not do it. 

Mr. Gardner. What I want to get at is this: If in the concrete we 
are asked here to remedy difficulties through mail contracts which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission finds it impracticable to change as 
a business matter, or are unable to change for want of power, the 
Question is whether that is not the place where resides the remedy of 
tne thing that we have lately been hearing about. 

Mr. Ingram. It would be more just to the shippers — at least it 
would be more economical — if the minimum was reduced to 50 pounds ; 
but even then, of course, it would be 50 pounds. 

Mr. Gardner. What would apply to a perfumer, it seems to me, 
ought to apply to other classes of people. I do not suppose the 
United States would take plow noses in the mail even with a parcels 
post. Now, if there is a parcels post, ought it not to reach the man 
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who wants a plow nose as well as the fellow who wants a bottle of 
toilet preparation ? 

Mr. Ingram. The heavy bulks* and shipments were brought in to 
answer the charge made so frequently yesterday and to-day that a 
parcels post produces the catalogue house. We did not have the 
catalogue house until after we had the bulk rate. After the bulk 
shipments were established and the fourth-class postage raised from 
8 cents to 16 cents a pound it was easy to establish those houses. 

Mr. Gardner. The bulk shipment in your statement is to be 
defined as 100 pounds or over? 

Mr. Ingram. Yes. 

Mr. MuRDocK. They charge for 100 pounds ? 

Mr. Ingram. Yes. The weight need not be more than 5 pounds, 
but 100 pounds is charged for. 

Mr. Gardner. What about that $2.50 rate ? You said in some 
instances it was $2.50. 

Mr. Ingram. I did not say it was unjust. I do not know what 
rate was referred to. It may have been an express rate. 

Mr. Gardner. If the freight rate on one thing is 6 cents a hundred 
or per piece, or 9 cents, or 12 cents, or something else, then the diflFer- 
ence or classification, if it is a just one, must exist in the character of 
the article and the risk of handKng that material, and that would 
apply to the Government as well as to any other transportation power ? 

Mr. Ingram. Yes; I was speaking about risks. I was not designing 
to discuss them. We have a through rate to Pacific coast points for 
my products; part of it goes for $2, and some of it $3. 

Mr. Smfth. a hundred? 

Mr. Ingram. Yes. I think it is very unjust. 

Mr. Smith. You think that is high? 

Mr. Ingram. I think it is unjust to have two different rates, sir, 
because the goods are practically the same. I have that matter up 
now as chairman of our transportation committee, and we are corre- 
sponding now with the bureau. 

The (SiAiRMAN. With the Interstate Commerce Commission ? 

Mr. Ingram. No; with the bureau itself of the railway companies 
I think we will get relief eventually. 

The Chairman. Now, I want to go back to the matter you testified 
about some time ago — of sending a package to Arkansas — where j^ou 
stated that an additional charge of 74 cents was made for carrying 
the package from the terminus of the express route to your customer's 
door. 

Mr. Ingram. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What was the distance ? 

Mr. Ingram. I do not know what the distance was. 

The Chairman. How much do you think it was ? 

Mr. Ingram. It was one of those places off the railroad. I do not 
think there could be any point down there more than 20 or 30 
miles from the railroad in Arkansas. 

The Chairman. What did the package weigh ? 

Mr. Ingram. Five pounds or 6 pounds or 8 pounds. 

The Chairman. Who carried it ? 

Mr. Ingram. I do not know. They said it was a stage driver, 
somebody irresponsible, but we could not get back to them. 

The Chairman. Was not that a very large charge? gj^i^g^ by GoOqIc 
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Mr. Ingram. Yes; that was a large charge, and frequently we are 
subjected to them. The express company represented to us — and I 
want you to understand this as I am stating it — ^they told us the ex- 
press charge would be so much to this town, naming the town. We 
paid them the money, and they gave us a receipt to the town. In a 
week or ten days a bill comes back for 74 cents. We can not help our- 
selves. The express company will not refund, and this man is un- 
justly out 74 cents. His store is in a country town off the railroad. 

The Chairman. That is at least 8 or 9 cents a pound charge. Is it 
not probable that that was in a thinly-settled section, wnere the 
amount of business was limited, and therefore the charge was very 
high? 

Mr. Ingram. I do not know anything about that, but the injustice 
of it was this, that the matter was represented to us and we paid that 

)>rice that we paid originally, assuming that the package would be de- 
ivered to the consignee as was represented by the person who made 
the contract. 

The Chairman. We can not help that by legislation. 

Mr. Ingram. You certainly can not. I was simply mentioning the 
evil under which we are suffering. 

The Chairman. What I mean is, you are advocating here that we 
carry to every part of the country packages at 8 cents a pound, and 
there was somebody who charged you 8 or 10 cents a pound for carry- 
ing the package from the terminus of the railroad to its destination. 
Wiere is the Government going to come out if it does business on that 
basis ? 

Mr. Ingram. I hope it will not do business on that basis. 

The Chairman, lou stated that at your association meeting in 
New York somebody said this committee was considering favorably 
the making of a lower rate, or words to that effect. Where did you 
get that information ? 

Mr. Ingram. Well, sir, it is hard to tell. I can not say that I could 
tell where I got that. I do not tliink I said ''favorably." I thought 
I said ''they would give it consideration." 

Mr. MuRDOCK. You said "favorably." 

Mr. Ingram. It was floating around in New York when I was there, 
the idea that it was quite likely that this committee would consider it 
favorably. That was given to me by several. In fact it was a 
Con^essman. But this Congressman was a little bit more diplo- 
matic. The Congressman said the committee was in a receptive 
condition. [Laughter.] I interpreted that to mean that they might 
be favorable. 

The Chairman. Just to show you how irresponsible that statement 
is, it seems your national organization has based a conclusion on some 
rumor of that sort, but I can say to you frankly that this committee 
has never until yesterday considered this subject for one minute, 
except to indicate the time when hearings would commence, and, 
while I am keeping in touch with the members of this committee 
pretty closely, I do not know the individual opinion of any single man 
on it, with one exception. 

Mr. Ingram. I can state truthfully that they would probably have 
sent me here anyhow. 

The Chairman. The reason I make that point is, if the committee 
in its wisdom should happen to do something else, we do not want 
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you or anybody else to have an idea that we had come to some con- 
clusion before hearing the evidence. 

Mr. Ingram. And my argument changed it in the opposite direc- 
tion. [Laughter.] Excuse me, Mr. Chairman; I will not do that 
again. 

Now, as regards the rate, here are some figures that were given to 
me as a correct statement of rates. I can not vouch for them. If 
they are incorrect, I would like to know it. As these figures are given 
to me, the second-class matter is shipped from New York to Chicago, 
1,000 miles 

Mr. Smith. What has that to do with fourth-class matter ? 

Mr. Ingram. I was giving that as a rate. Some one has said during 
this hearing that the 8-cent rate could not be afforded. 

Mr. Smith. Nobody says that the second-class rate pays its way; 
neither the Government nor the pubUshers nor anybody else says so. 

Mr. Ingram. Would not any argument along the line of showing 
that the 8-cent rate could be made profitable be germane to your 
consideration ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; but it could not determine what we should do 
with the magazines and newspapers, and therefore anything predi- 
cated on that would not be germane. 

Mr. Ingram. I wanted to show the cost of transportation, Mr. 
Congressman, and make a comparative showing. I do not know 
that it is correct. I think you gentlemen do. It was stated here 
yesterday by somebody — I do not know who it was — that the cost 
of moving mail was 8 cents a pound. Somebody else said 12 cents. 
I think that is an error. I think those figures mean the total cost of 
your post-offices and everything else. 

Mr. Lloyd. In this connection would you not accept to-day, as 
the best authority you could get, the information that comes from 
the Post-Office Department itself ? 

Mr. Ingram. I think so, but I might want to analyze it. 

Mr. Lloyd. Here is a statement of the revenue, the expense, the 
profit, and loss per pound and per piece of the several classes of 
mail matter. It says the expense per pound on first-class mail is 
49.9 cents; on second-class mail, 9.2 cents; on third-class mail, 
14.3 cents; and on fourth-class mail 

Mr. Ingram. That is, per pound ? 
** Mr. Lloyd. Yes; on fourtn-class mail, and that is what you are 
interested in, it is 12.3 cents. 

Mr. Ingram. Yes; what I want to call your attention to is this 
statement that some one has analyzed those figures and claims that 
the transportation cost that goes to the railroad, what the railroad 
gets out of it, is 4^ cents. As I understand those figures, that is the 
total cost. 

Mr. Lloyd. I think you are pretty safe in saying, if you carefullv 
investigate that, that that 4^ cents is not correct. Two and one-half 
cents is more nearly correct than 4^ cents. 

Mr. Ingram. I do not know as to that. That is what I want to 
know. Now, take 4^ cents. That car would cost the Government 
$1,800 delivered at Chicago. Now the magazines are being hauled, 
they claim, at three-quarters of a cent a pound. The second-class 
rate is 1. cent a pound. The railroad companies, as I understand it — 
somebody stated here yesterday that they get 40 per cMrt^pxLamne 
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50 per cent of the total charges. The raiboad gets that of the 
express company, but we will call it 50 per cent. 

Mr. Gardner. I guess the fact is now they are getting an average 
of about 60 per cent. 

Mr. Ingram. If they get 50 per cent, the railroad gets for hauling 
that car for the express company from New York to Chicago $200. 
The railroad gets for hauling that car, if the consignor is the Postal 
Department, $1,800. That looks as if there may be some error some- 
where in that figuring. 

Mr. Gardner. There is a radical error in figuring that, because 
that gives the railroad company $1,800 for hauling a postal car to 
Chicago. ' 

Mr. Lloyd. Probably the person who gave you those figures was 
figuring on mail alone. But in all the computations that are made 
you must include something for equipment. You pay for hauling 
the sack that carries the mail as well as the mail itself. 

Mr. Ingram. But there is a large difference between $1,800 and 
$200. 

Mr. Smith. You must remember that mail does not always move 
in carload lots. 

Mr. Ingram. That kind of mail does. 

Mr. Smith. Publications and magazines might fill a car, but when 
you come to estimate the amount of mail generally, you do not figure 
it on carload lots. 

Mr. Ingram. On the carload lots there should be a different rate. 
There is not a different rate. The figures are not my figures. As 
regards the economic features 

Mr. Lloyd. In order to get at the statement of your figures, you 
understand the committee wants information and not someboay's 
guess ? 

Mr. Ingram. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lloyd. Who gave you those ? 

Mr. Ingram. Who gave me these ? 

Mr. Lloyd. Who gave you the figures ? 

Mr. Ingram. A newspaper man gave me those figures; a gentleman 
connected with the Newark News. 

Mr. Lloyd. What opportunity has he had to investigate the 
subject ? 

Mr. Ingram. He claimed that he had investigated it by taking 
your own figures. There are some figures at that cost. He said 4J. 
1 ou thought it cost more at first, did you not ? 

Mr. FiNLEY. Does this gentleman include in his computation the 
mail equipment or simply the mail itself ? 

Mr. Ingram. The cost of hauling that carload lot. 

Mr. Lloyd. The difi*erence between 2^ cents and 4^ cents would 
be the equipment, because the equipment is pretty nearly one-half 
the mail. 

Mr. Ingram. Then whatever it is, it is a great deal more than the 
express company pays, and the express company underbids the 
Postal Department, and that throws all the unprofitable hauls on the 
Postal Department. 

Mr. Gardner. Are you speaking of shipping mail matter to Chicago 
by express ? 
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Mr. Ingram. The express companies do deliver that second-class 
matter* at a cent a pound. Some magazine publishers claim they 
get it at three-quarters of a cent a pound. 

Mr. Gardner. At what distance? 

Mr. Ingram. Nine hundred miles — from Chicago to New York, and 
from New York to Pittsburg. 

Mr. Lloyd. May I ask you another question ? 

Mr. Gardner. Just one moment. Let us get that straight. Did 
not the testimony as to the magazines 

Mr. Lloyd. Let me ask you one question. You do not know any- 
thing about this subject at all j^ourself , do you ? 

Mr. Ingram. Which subject ? 

Mr. Lloyd. This question of rates. 

Mr. Ingram. I see it published. 

Mr. Lloyd. That is all; you read it in the newspapers; you have 
never investigated it yourself at first hand ? 

Mr. Ingram. I have the postal department's printed matter giving 
those rates. 

Mr. Lloyd. It does not give those rates. What I am getting at is 
this: If you do not know anything about this subject, it is not neces- 
sary for you to testify about it, because you really are not giving us 
any information. 

Mr. Ingram. I beg your pardon. They do give that rate — 1 cent 
a pound. 

Mr. Lloyd. Oh! 

Mr. FiNLEY. Have you taken into consideration that the cost to 
the postal service for transportation is a fraction over 20 per cent of 
the total cost of the service ? 

Mr. Ingram. The cost of transportation ? 

Mr. FiNLEY. Yes. Have you taken that into consideration in 
making your charges ? 

]Mr. Ingram. I have not made any charges. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I mean in making your computation or estimate ? 

Mr. Ingram. I have not made any estimate. I have called atten- 
tion to that fact which indicated that it costs a great deal more for 
that freight to be moved by the Post-Office Department than an 
express company, and that the express company took the profitable 

Sart of the business and left the unprofitable part to the Post-Office 
department. 

Mr. FiNLEY. As I see it, it has relation in this way: That unless 
it is a fact that the cost of handling express when it reaches its place 
of destination and before it starts on its last transit is the same as 
mail matter, why, then, in fixing the rate you could not have in mind 
the subject of transportation alone. As Mr. Lloyd has stated, you 
would have to consider that there is 49 per cent or all mail matter in 
equipment; that it is not all letters or periodicals or newspapers, or 
anytning like that, but it is the mail stacks, and so forth. 

Mr. Ingram. It is not necessary for it to be. If you will permit 
me just a word on that subject, I am not here, of course, to give you 
advice on the economic side, but 

Mr. FiNLEY. You can see that in fixing the postage rate for handling 
parcels in the mail, while the transportation charge would come in, 
that is only 20 per cent or a fraction of the total charge for handling 
mail. That is what I wanted to bring you out on. C^oooJp 
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Mr. Ingram. It seems to me if that matter was carefully investi- 
gated from the business point of view it would be well wortb while. 
No doubt it has been handled verjr carefully now. We all of us make 
mistakes. I am astounded sometimes at tne errors that creep in in a 
most ridiculous way. If the Government owned the cars and paid 
car mileage or something of that kind, without so much of tnese 
involved complications, it might tend to show a greater economy 
than it does. These things are done in a different nianner in Ger- 
many, not only in the parcels post, but in their movement of mail. 

But I think, perhaps, I have talked long enough. However, there 
is one thing that I happened to get from the Postal Department, the 
same as I got those figures regarding rates. It is this placard 
[exhibiting same]: ''Parcel post to foreign countries 12 cents a 
pound.'' We are charging our own citissens 16 cents a pound. But 
that is not all that that tells. These things get into a business that 
involves so much complexity as the Post-Office Department inad- 
vertently, as they get into every business. But it seems to me there 
is something wrong about them; they should be remedied. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. i wish the witness would describe that in full. It 
is a placard in large type. 

Mr. Ingram. What do you want me to do ? 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Read off this placard which is printed in large type; 
read just what that says, so that we can have it in the record. 

Mr. Ingram. It is a placard about 18 inches square in size' and 
printed in large, bold-faced type. It says: 

PARCEL POST TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 12 CENTS A POUND. 

For parcels containing miscellaneous articles and merchandise. 
Full information as to the foreign countries concerned and the conditions of the 
service will be supplied upon inquiry at any United States poet-office. 

Joseph Stewart, 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General. 

Now, in connection with this I wish to call attention to the fact 
that when you or I send any package to Germany, for instance, it 
costs $1.32. If the party in Grermany wants to send it back to us, 
or wants to send us a package, same weight, he is charged only 81 cents. 
He pays a little less than 8 cents per pound, and I have paid 12 cents 
per pound on the same package 1 have sent abroad. If I send that 
to Austria I pay $1.32, but my correspondent in Austria can send 
this back to me at a cost of 86 cents. It goes over the same railroads 
and I suppose it is handled by the same employees. 

Mr. Lloyd. You do not believe this committee has any control 
over that, do you ? 

Mr. Ingram. I supposed they did. 

Mr. Lloyd. That is controlled by an international agreement in the 
nature of a treaty. 

Mr. Ingram. 1 supposed the Federal Government was supreme. 
My particular point in interest here was the inconsistency in the fact 
of citizens of this country being charged in some cases here almost 
twice as much as foreigners, and 25 per cent more than the citizen 
himself is charged if he sends it out or the country. 

Mr. Mltidock. This document that you have read is on heavy 
cardboard, is it not, gotten up evidently for posting in public places? 
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Mr. Ingram. Yes; for encouraging the shipment of packages to 
foreign countries. 

Mr. Gardner. Where did you get it ? 

Mr. CowLEs. I got it at the Post-Office Department. 

Mr. Ingram. If I sent a package to Italy, my ItaUan friend could 
return it at an expense of 79 cents. If I wanted to send that package 
in this country I could not do it, but I could send its aggregate weight, 
done up separately in three packages, and pay on the lot $1 .76 postage 
to send it through the mails. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. A great many of these documents have appeared 
before this committee. Apparently the Post-Office Department 
advertises a cheap rate to foreign countries on parcels. I want to 
ask the witness if ne has ever seen a placard posted in the Post-Office 
Department stating that parcels will be transmitted in this country 
for 16 cents a pound ? 

Mr. Ingram. I do not think I have ever. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Has he any idea of why the Post-Office Department 
is pushing this kind of parcels post and not pushing the domestic 
parcels post at 16 cents a pound ? Has he any opinion on that at all ? 

Mr. Ingram. I do not understand that the department is enthusi- 
astic in pushing the foreign parcels post. I do not understand that. 

Mr. MURDOCK. You do not understand why there should be an 
advertisement posted in public places showing the benefits of a foreign 
parcels post? 

Mr. Ingram. I ship some to foreign parts by parcels post. I 
meet the same difficulties met in our domestic parcels post. There 
are rules regarding articles that do not apply to the mtemational 
parcels post, and m consequence, in my trade to Mexico and other 
coimtries, I am shut out in many instances from the foreign parcels 
post, while my German competitor can send his articles t&ough for 
very much less money. 

Mr. Mtjrdock. That is not answering my question. You have no 
idea why the Post-Office Department advertises extensively a foreign 
parcels post, and does not advertise at all the domestic parcels post? 

Mr. Ingram. No, sir; I do not know why they do that. 

Mr. Gardner. The fact is we have in this country, under our 
Constitution — which every intelligent citizen ought to know, although 
I am afraid we do not — two law-making powers, so that when you 
speak of the Federal Government being supreme, you speak of a 
machine that has two distinct law-making powers. One is Congress, 
over domestic matters, and the other is the treaty-making power, 
with ratification by the Senate. Now the foreign parcels post is the 
result of a treaty 

Mr. Ingram. I understand that 

Mr. Gardner. And the ratffication of it by the United States 
Senate, and not a matter of congressional action. I suppose, Mr. 
Murdock, that whatever is done about it, even including the steps 
taken to produce the notoriety given to it, is a part of that treaty. 
I do not undertake to justify tne establishment of that foreign parcels 
post as against the domestic one, but the fact remains that the ocean 
transportation is the cheapest transportation. 

Mr. Ingram. I was making a comparison myself in mj talk because 
we are doing that. The people in our country think, shippers as well 
as consumers, that if oiu* country can do that on these long hauls they 
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should do it on the short hauls, and it makes a feeling of unrest and 
misunderstanding. It is not a nice relation for people to be in with 
this kind of condition existing. There is something the matter. 

Mr. Gardner. Exactly. The only thing the matter is that the 
treaty-making power, for international reasons, has made a treaty. 

Mr. Ingram. If that is the case, should not the charge for trans- 
porting domestic parcels be reduced to that price ? For instance, this 
gentleman from California raised the point, and it is a good one, that 
it costs less to transport parcels in Belgium than it does in the 
United States. He raised that point yesterdajj?^. It happens that 
Canada is a country whose expanse of territory is larger than that of 
the United States, and their surplus last year on that second-class 
rate of one-half cent was $865,000. 

Mr. Smith. You do not undertake to say that the surplus of 
$800,000 had any relationship whatever to the half-cent rate on 
newspapers? I know where that argument came from. It came 
from the Appeal to Reason. No man of your standing ought to 
come here and quote the Appeal to Reason. [Ijaughter.] 

Mr. Ingram. I never saw it there. I saw it in Collier's Weekly. 

Mr. Smith. It is utterly absurd to say that the surplus of $800^000 
in Canada is in any way related to the half-cent rate on newspapers. 

Mr. Ingram. I did not say it was. 

Mr. Smith. You are quoting that argument. They get the same 
rate as we do on letters and newspapers and books and packages. 

Mr. Ingram. You mentioned Belgium as the most densely popu- 
lated country in the world, where they carry these parcels for less. 
Canada is a sparsely populated country, and they do carry in their 
mails some merchandise for less than we do. 

Mr. Smith. Don't they serve their mail only three times a week 
instead of daily? They have no rural routes, which cost here 
$28,000,000 a year. They pay their employees only about 60 per 
cent of what we pay ours, and they carry a large part of their mail 
in the baggage car, and there is no distribution en route, and they 
have only three deliveries a week. What is the sense of making any 
comparison between Canada and the United States, or any other 
country, under those circumstances ? 

Mr. Ingram. I was not doing that. I was offsetting the Belgium 
comparison, where they do make that rate and do make a surplus. 

Mr. Smith. Now, I want to make this statement in respect to the 
international parcels post, that it may be considered in connection 
with what you said. I do not undertake to justify the Postmaster- 
General in having negotiated a treaty by which we accept and exchange 
11-pound parcels. I do not think there is any justification for it, but 
the facts are these, three: In the first place, the international parcels 
post is largely a matter of international comity and neighborUness. 
When we accept 12 cents a pound for sending a package to a foreign 
country we keep all of it. We do not give wie other countrv any of 
the transportation; we do not give them any of it. On the other 
hand, when we receive that package, the foreign country gets all of the 
postage paid on it and we get nothing, so that it is a matter of good 
neighbors and not a matter of business at all. Now, in the second 
place, experience and observation show that practically all the inter- 
national Dusiness, especially in packages larger than 4 pounds, is to 
and from foreign emigrants who are living at the seaport cities to a 
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large extent, and not one package in a great many — I do not know 
what the per cent is, but the per cent is very small — of those pack- 
ages travels 100 miles inland after landing at a seaport in this country. 
Tneoretically they carry across the continent, but practically they do 
not carry 100 miles, whereas in our domestic parcels post the average 
distance which the package moves is 540 miles. 

Mr. Ingram. I do not understand that was the distance. I do not 
want to dispute vour word for it, but it has been told me it is different. 

Mr. Smith. There is not so much discrimination, after all, in charg- 
ing, on the one hand, 12 cents a pound to the seaport and putting it 
on the ship and bidding it good-by and not paying anything for the 
transportation beyond, and, on the other hand, our own domestic rate. 

Mr. Ingram. I would like to have the committee understand, now 
that you have introduced the parcels post, what the business man in 
America is up against in our export, and I have been hearing a good 
deal about tnat lately. We were addressed by Mr. Leslie Shaw, form- 
erly Secretary of the Treasury, at our annual meeting, urging for- 
eign exportation. England is exporting goods in packages up to 
^11 pounds, upon which thev pay 76 cents postage, all around the 
world, and all over the world, and our rate is the one just quoted, 
12 cents a pound. You gentlemen, judging from what you say, 
rather question the wisdom of giving us even that. You see we are 
handicapped tremendously, and if the Post-Office Department can 
see wisdom in putting us on a competitive basis in those foreign 
countries, there nas never before been such an opportunity presented 
and never will be again as we have now in Mexico and all through 
those countries down there. They want our goods, in spite of what 
they say about us in the newspapers. The German and the English- 
man, with that great advantage that he has in parcels and his trans- 
portation, is more favored. We are very much handicapped. But 
we are not going to give up, because we have faith in the future, and 
we feel that when you gentlemen see the importance of it there will be 
something doing. 

Now, gentlemen, I am very much obliged to you for your courtesy. 
If there are no more questions to be asked I will sit down. 

The Chairman. Now we will hear from ilr. Bowker. 

STATEMEITT OF MR. R. R. BOWKER, OF NEW YORK. 

Mr. Bowker. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
before taking up any personal argument, I have looked up, or looked 
up last evemng, some facts that the committee asked for and did not 
get yesterday, in regard to the British postal service, and a little 
about the German. 

The Chairman. Just a moment, Mr. Bowker. Are you representing 
anybody except yourself ? 

Mr. Bowker. No, sir. I will give you more about myself later. 
We should first remember that the United States has now 60,000 
post-offices to about 90,000,000 of population, the number of post- 
offices having been reduced from 76,000 in 1900, to the credit or the 
rural free-deRvery system, but that is distributed over 230,000 miles 
of railroad. 

I have some figures which I think will interest 3"ou, and if I make 
a mistake in quoting them, my secretary here will c^^9^^^Jff^ I 
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think it will interest you to know that in Germany, with a population 
of 61,000,000, there are about 40,000 post-offices, or almost exactly 
the same proportion of post-offices to the population as we have here. 
However, the work of tne mails in Germany is done over only 35,000 
miles of railroad. The German figures in the budget for the year 
ending March 31, 1910, are, in American figures, $168,000,000 reve- 
nue and $148,000,000 expenditure, giving about $20,000,000 surplus. 
That, however, I think, includes tne telegraph business, as is the 
case also in Great Britain. In Germany, of course, the railroads are 
mostly owned by the Government, but I think all those expenditures 
are put into the postal expenditures. In Great Britain, where the 
facts are more pertinent 

Mr. Gardner. Do you know anything about the basis there ? As 
the Government carnes the mails, and as the Government owns the 
railroads, the proportionate rate of expense of the postal service is 
somewhat arbitrary under that system, is it not ? 

Mr. BowKER. 1 es. I can ^ive the figures for Great Britain. In 
Great Britain, with a population of about 45,000,000 people, there 
are 23,000 post-offices, a rather smaller proportion than here, and 
23,000 miles of railroad. The English figures for the last available 
year, from the report of their postmaster-general, the last one issued, 
are about $90,000,000 postal revenues, including telegraph, and 
$66,000,000 expenditures, giving a net surplus of $24,000,000. The 
number of parcels-post parcels in that year was 113,000,000, and they 
were carried at an average charge in American money of 9.8 cents. 

I think that was the origin of a remark made by a member of the 
committee yesterday, that he understood that 10 cents was the 
lowest charge for a parcel. It is about the average charge. The 
returns from the parcels post 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Right tnere, is there a minimum charge in England 
for a parcel ? 

Mr. BowKER. About thirty years ago I lived in England. I went 
there to estabUsh Harper's Magazine for Harper & Bros. I knew 
a good deal about the postal business then, but my memory now is 
rather rustv. My recollection is that you could send a parcel for a 
ha'penny (half a penny), or the equivalent of 1 cent in this country. 

N.ow, the revenue derived is divided in this way: It seems that 16 
per cent of the total transportation is wholly en route, which cor- 
responds in some measure perhaps to our rural free delivery. For 
the amount carried on the railroads the Government pays the rail- 
roads, which it does not own in England. Fifty-five per cent of its 
receipts for the transportation on those roads is paid out, and but of 
that, then, for parcels-post work the Government pays the rail- 
roads about $1,000,000, and it receives for itself above that about 
$1,250,000. No; that is pounds. That has to be multiplied by 5. 
The figures are not available in the returns which I could put my 
hands on last night to show what the profit was on the parcels post, 
but I think there is an understanding that it is not carried below 
cost. Of course, geographical conditions figure there. 

Mr. Smith. Can you state what the British Government pays for 
the transportation of letter mail of every class ? 

Mr. BowKER. No, sir; I can not give you any figures except those 
I dug up last night. You will find a good deal in the report of the 
postmaster-general. nr^r^n^]^ 
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Mr. MuRDOCK. Is it not true that what we call second-class mail 
here is parcel mail? 

Mr. BowKER. Possibly. It may be worth your while that I should 
call your attention to the report of the German postmaster-general. 
Unfortunately the only availaole copy of it I could fmd in Washington is 
quite an old one, but on page 76 of this report there is a very valuable 
tabulated statement covering the German postal business, including 
parcels post. The figures from the latest report of the postmaster- 
general can be put in the record later. 

I am, in New York, the editor and publisher of the Publisher's 
Weekly, and of the monthly known as the Library Journal, and of 
several annual publications. I have come here, however, not in that 
capacity, but to speak of the benefits of thfe parcels post to the ulti- 
mate consumer, or rather to give more particularly some facts and 
figures which will perhaps bear on the opposition to this question on 
the basis of cost. I am afraid I am a heretic in the eyes of my old 
and dear friend, Mr. Cowles, the apostle of postal progress, who is 
ahead of most of us, because I do believe from the citizen's point of 
view in the zone system, and as a pubhsher I am quite prepared to 
accept a modification of the present rates in that direction. For 
instance, speaking against my own interests. I publish the Publisher's 
Trade List annuauy, the largest volume published anywhere, weighing 
at least 12 pounds, and under the third-class regulations a single book, 
no matter what its weight, can go through the mails. Therefore that 

EubKcation can be sent to California for about a dollar, but it can not 
e sent to New Jersey for less than that, and as a consequence of 
those things our delivery is made by express to the short haul, and 
the post-office to some extent is used for distant shipments. I do not 
think that is fair to the Government or in general to the people. I 
believe that the post-office should, on the whole, be a self-supporting 
institution, and if I were a member of this committee I should feel 
like taking every possible step forward in the interest of the ultimate 
consumer — that is, the whole people ; but in taking any step I would 
try to be careful not to take it too far or too fast, and I propose to 
speak, if possible, within those limitations. 

The firat figures I have selected are those relating to the express 
companies, because the parcels post is comparatively more of an 
express business than any other, and I presume the express com- 
panies are the main opponents — they and the small retail dealers are 
the main opponents of any parcels-post modification. 

The Chairman. There is no evidence before the committee that the 
express companies are opposing this proposition or taking any part 
in it. 

Mr. BowKER. Yes. I shall present these figures simply as of value 
to you in comparison with the cost and probable profits of a parcels 
post. The express business of this country is very wonderfully organ- 
ized. I suppose it is the best-organized express business in the world, 
although it is not true that there is nothing corresponding to it in any 
other country. For example, in Buenos Aires, in Argentina, I found 
a very remarkable express company. In England the railway com- 
panies do a large part of the parcels-post business for themselves, and 
are in competition with the Government to that extent. I mvself 
have suggested to the express companies the development of a form 
of parc^ post, because I believe tnere should be a reasonable com- 
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petition between the express company and the Government in the 
mterest of the whole people, the ultimate consumer, and I do not 
believe in a government doing things which private concerns can do 
as well. 

The facts re^ardin^ the express business are practically these: 
The express business is a monopoly by arrangement, but it is a non- 
unified monopoly; that is to say, it has practically all the disad- 
vantages and none of the advantages of the trust. JBy that I mean 
this, that there are five express companies nominally, and there 
are practically four — the Aaams, the American, the Wells-Fai^o, 
and the United States, the Adams controlling the Southern. That 
makes four out of the five. The American Express Company in 
particular is one of the ablest organizations and most thoroughly 
organized businesses in the world. I have used its travelers' chec6 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, and South America rather more freely 
than in this country, and its money-order business is in competition 
with the money-order business of the Government, which 1 think 
is a very wholesome thing. But these companies together divide 
the busmess, and though to some extent tney cover each other's 
fields they do not do so to a large extent; it is usually a territorial 
division^ and when you have to send through two or three express 
compames there is an addition to the minimum rate. My country 
home is in Stockbridge, Mass., and, to send a package to a summer 
camp to which I go, up on Lake Geoi^e, I have to pay a minimum 
to tne Adams, to the American^ and to a local company, so that 
instead of a through rate there is an addition of mimmums, which 
makes the express charge very serious to the citizen. 

The history of these express companies financially is very interest- 
ing. In 1909 their combmed capital was about $48,000^00. Then* 
stocks were selling at tremendous figures. The Wells-Fargo stock 
ranged at about 300 in the year 1908, and by the end of 1909 the 
Wefls-Fargo stock had gone up to 676, and the reason was obvious, 
where early in the present year, I think, the ''melon" was cut, as 
. the expression goes, and a stock dividend of from 200 to 300 per cent — 
I forget which — :was declared, the savings of the company being added 
to its capitalization instead of new capital being asked for. That 
being increased, the bonded debt ia Drought substantially above 
$100,000,000. I looked at the Sunday papers in New York before I 
came away; and the prices of express stock on the stock market were, 
if I remember rightly, 286 for tne American, 246 for Adams, 176 for 
Wells-Fargo, after this cutting of the ''melon," and 114 for the 
United States. 

Now, that means that the express companies are doing a very 
profitable business^ because these prices on the stock market repre- 
sent the actual dividends that they are paying from year to year, and 
they show that there is money in the express business, whicn I think 
is a fair indication, if not an argument, that the Government need 
not lose on a properly organized parcels post. 

Now, then, I come to the question of railway pay, because that 
matter of cost enters very strongly, of course, into the whole question 
of parcels post. 

The Chairman. Just one moment, Mr. Bowker. Mr. Gardner 
would like to ask you a question. 

Mr. Gardner. Would it disturb you at all if I should interrupt you ? 

Mr. Bowker. Certainly not. Digitized by CjOC 
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Mr. Oabdneb. The express companies seem, from the slight invos- 
tigation I have been able to give them, to make largely of their profits 
in exceptional ways and by classification. For instance, I am 
informed by Members of Congress from Iowa that they pay $20 for 
the shipment of a box such as is used here, not at all large or heavy, 
sent to Iowa and back again when they take their papers home m 
vacation. Because it contains papers in some way out of the classi- 
fication they get $20 for taking that single package out there and back. 
That seems to indicate that to a very large extent, and from other 
instances that I have heard, they make then: enormous profits largely 
put of exceptional circumstances, which the Government might meet 
perhaps in those particular cases. I just wanted to call your atten- 
tion to it so that if anything occurred to you that you could suggest 
to us we might have the benefit of it. 

Mr. BowKER. I think there are exceptional cases that give the 
cream, but I think the ordinary business makes the profit. 

The Chairman. Is it not true, Mr. Bowker — and, of course, nobody 
doubts that the express companies are very prosperous concerns — 
but is it not true that they have been in operation many years, and 
have accumulated these reserves year after vear, and that they have 
made investments which quite hkely are nimishing a considerable 
part of the dividends they are paying ? 

Mr. Bowker. Doubtless. 

The Chairman. It would not be quite fair to say they are earning 
such large dividends on $300 a share. That is probably largely 
earned on a large surplus and from subcompanies ? 

Mr. Bowker. Yes; that is true. These companies that I have 
named cover most of the companies, but there are others that are 
subsidiary, Uke the New York Transportation Company. There 
was, and I beUeve there stiU is, in Boston a sort or parcels-post 
express, very hkely owned behind the scenes by some one of tnese 
other companies, and that company does a service of transporting 
packages from Boston to the suburban territory, and I think that 
IS used very largely by retailers in the department stores. You 
may know more about that, Mr. Chairman, tnan I do. 

The Chairman. You know there are a large number of local 
express companies in Boston ? 

Mr. Bowker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Which carry the business from Boston to the 
suburbs ? 

Mr. Bowker. To Cambridge and places like that. In my own 
town of Stockbridge, where we have this post-office within a quarter 
of a mile, we get no express service to our doors. The Adams Express 
delivers to the main suburb and any of the substantial villages. 
There is the trolley system which is doing a wonderful amount of 
business. They have a minimum charge of 10 cents. It is used very 
much between Stockbridge and the adjoining places and the central 
business place at Pittsfield. I will give you a few figures. 

Mr. MuRDOOK. I do not want to interrupt jrou, but you seem to 
have made more of a study of the express business than any of the 
gentlemen who have appeared before the committee, and I would 
uke to ask you a technical question: Whether you consider a railroad 
company a common carrier in its relation to the express company ? 
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Mr. BowKER. I have had to do a great deal of legal business as a 
corporation man, but I can not answer that question. I will say 
candidly that I believe the express business as now brought within 
the purview of the interstate-commerce act, I think is one of the most 
important things — some investigation of the express companies. I 
have been a student of these matters since the postal conference 
called by the department in 1878, but I am not an expert and I can 
mostly talk about the figures. I have here the Railway Primer and 
I have been in correspondence with the chairman and others who 
represent the railroads officially. This little document, which I 

E resume all the members of the committee have, is very interesting^ 
ecause it gives a great deal of information which has not been before 
published, while on the other hand it contains a great deal of special 
reading. It does not contain all the facts. There is one central 
fact which, I think, has not been brought out before. A railway 
charges itself for its transportation cost by the train-mile. It charges 
its customers by the ton-mile, and the aim of the railway manager to 
be successful is to increase the proportion of the ton-mile to the 
train-mile. There has been a great deal of talk about the cost per 

Sound of the transportation of mail. That means almost nothmg 
•om the transportation point of view. 

There is a statement by the railroads that the pound price to the 
railroads on the average is 3 cents, but under the figures given here^ 
and I believe quoted from the Post-Office Department, although 
some addition was necessary by the railroad expert to get the final 
result, under the figures given here the cost of transporting the maU, 
the price paid by the Government for transporting the mail, is 10 
cents a ton-mile. That is reached by dividing the amount of 
$50,000,000 or $49,800,000, paid by the Government for mail trans- 
portation and car service, by the total number of pounds, about 
600,000,000, transported by the Government on the railroads. That 
is a rate of 10 cents a pound, but the railroads go further and make 
a claim for the transportation of one postal clerk 629,000,000 miles, 
at a cost of $12,000,000. They estimate that they carry 50,000,000 
tons 1 mile, if that was counted in the receipts which they received. 
I took a mail-order catalogue and figured out the express rate between 
Chicago and New York to ascertain what the rate per ton-mile was 
on express business, and between New York and Chicago to the 
public the express rate is 11 cents per ton-mile. 

The railroads receive, and I think these are accurate figures, 60 to 
65 per cent of the transportation for the service rendered the express 
companies. The railroads aimie that the express business is done 
at a less cost and that the Government demands more from them 
for the carrying of the mail, more facilities, than the express com- 
panies demand. I think there is a good deal to be said there on both 
sides. While I think that people believe the Government is paying 
an undue amount to the railroads, I do not think that question can 
be absolutely decided without a very careful investigation of the 
fimires. The amount paid by the Grovemment is 10 cents a ton-mile, 
woile the railroads receive from the express companies from 50 to 55 
per cent of their receipts. The railroad people said to me that this 
7 cents was an underestimate because it was oased on the lOO^pound 
unit and, of course, the express company charges a higher rate for 
6 pounds, 10 pounds, 25 pounds, or 50 pounds man for4X)0 pounds* 
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Moreover, the Chicago route was a route of immense business and it 
was consequently done at a less expense, but assuming that fi^re to 
be correct, as I believe it is, I have taken a rather presupposititious 
fimire, which I think is fairly near right, but which needs verification, 
of about 10 to 11 cents as the average price per ton-mile charged by 
the express companies to the public. On the 55 per cent basis the 
railways would get 5 and 6 cents from the express companies, whereas 
they get from the Government 9 cents. I am not able to agree with 
the railways that the Government is underpaying them; whether 
they are overpaid is a question to be thrashed out. 

The Chairman. It is not claimed by all the roads that the Govern- 
ment is underpaying them; that is simply the claim of the short roads, 
AS I understand it. 

Mr. BowKER. The roads that are in this organization ? 

The Chairman. I do not know about that. 

Mr. BowKER. These are the real representatives of the roads of the 
country and include some of the most important railroads. I think 
these gentlemen belong to the larger roads. 

Now, I have given you the figures of 9 and 10 cents for the Govern- 
ment and probably 5 to 6 cents for the express haul. The passenger 
fimires are rather interesting. Figuring on the 2 cents a mile basis, 
WQich is the New York Central rate, which railway men tell me is an 
average rate, including commuters on the cheap rates, the railroad 
authorities tell me that 2 cents a mile is a fair average rate. In the 
neighborhood of New York the roads figure out, carrying a man weigh- 
ing 150 pounds and 50 pounds of baggage, 1.16 cents; for a man with- 
out baggage 2 cents per ton-mile, showing what the Government is 
paying for the transportation of the mails. However, there are com- 
muters for whom the railway charge is from 2 cents down to 0.7 of a 
cent, according to the classification. You take the long haul from 
ocean to ocean and the freight charge is very greatly below that, a 
fraction of a cent. On the whole, you can take from 9 to 10 cents as 
the price the Government pays, double for passengers, about two- 
thirds for express, and about 1 to IJ cents per ton-mile for freight 
transportation. 

It seems to me that is one of the best elements of saving in relation 
to the parcels post. Remember that the Government pay is decreas- 
ing with the amount of haul given to each road — that is to say, the 
number of tons per mile. The Government rate, when we figure it 
before the slight reduction in 1907, was as high as $1.17 per ton mile 
on the short haul, about 18 cents on the ordinary haul, and 5 cents as 
the minimum for hauls over 5,000 pounds, or 2^ tons. Of course, the 
amount going from New York to Chicago over the great roads was 
so large that it brought the average ton-mile down to about 9 or 10 
cents instead of the mmimum of 5 cents or the extreme of $1.17. The 
railroads contend that the Government's payment to the railroads 
has not been in the same proportion. As a matter of fact, they had 
$37,000,000 in 1900 and very nearly $50,000,000— $49,800,000— in 
this last fiscal year, 1909. 

The Chairman. Those figures are correct. 

Mr. BowKER. That represents an increase of one-third, and I do 
not believe that is unfair to the railroads, because they have been 
given from year to year a larger tonnage. You must remember that 
we are doing now twice the postal busmess that we djd^m^gf^Q|^ 
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I will take your time to say, perhapS; a word about second-class 
mail matter because that also depends on this subject. 
The Chairman. What conclusion do you draw from that) 
Mr. BowKBB. I will take that up directly by takii^ up the rural- 
deliyery question, which has been one of the greatest boons given by 
the Oovemment to the people. It costs an enormous amount, but 
there must be credited the reduction of nearly 16,000 fourth-class 
offices. The rural service has ^own, I think, in rather a careless 
way. In the locality in which I live, within a quarter of a mile of 
the brick store, a rural route was established from West Stockbridge 
over the mountain; and a man came and wanted to sell me a box and 
said that he would be glad to deliver the mail right there, when it was 
only a quarter of a mile from the post-office. I think there must be a 

freat deal of waste in that business, but the rural free-delivery route 
as. I think, been one of the great benefits to the farmer, comparable 
witn the free library and the telephone, and, to my mind, the parcels 
post will be the next ^eat thing to help bim to his own. 

What I want to pomt out, in answer to the chairman's question, is 
that the direct loss on the rural-delivery business is not to be counted 
as a commercial loss. In other words, the benefit and the cost of 
rural delivery is to be reckoned upon the result. The Government 
has given it to the farmers, and although there were objections, 
extreme people like myself believed it was the fair thing for the Gov- 
ernment to do; but it is not to be charged against second class or 
third class or fourth class, it is simply an extra expense of the 
Government. 

I will take an analogy. In my office I publish several papers. 
Suppose I start a new enterprise and I lose $5,000 or $1,000,000, I 
can not properly charge the other publications with that. That is 
a loss and I have to suflFer for it. The Post-Office Department, I 
think, therefore, is wrong in chai^g that to these different classifi- 
cations, although it has no other place to put it. Therefore, it is 
in a bookkeeping dilemma. When the second-class rate was changed, 
it was thought that it would so affect the newspaper business mat 
the newspaper business would have to be reoigamzed. It made a 
difference or 20 cents a year, I should say, with my weekly pubUca- 
tion; but we used to charge $3 and now we charge $4, because the 
publication has grown, not to cover the postage. I have myself 
DeUeyed that possibly the Goverrmient ought to charge us more, and 
that it ought to charge us more on the zone system. As you prob- 
ably Imow, the post-office expenses are fairly divided between trans- 
portation cost and terminal cost, half and half. That brings me to 
one of the important elements of saving in coimeotion with the rural 
routes. It is a service which has no terminal cost and for that reason 
you can afford to make the charge for the rural route half what you 
would make it on other routes. 

Before I pass from the second-class matter and the zone system 
let me put a few things before the committee. I am not sure that it 
would pay the department to charge a large rate on long distances 
to compensate for the additional expense, but I have directed my 
people to make a report, which will be at the service of this com- 
mittee, for the Postmaster-General, as I promised him, as to the 
preparation and delivery of my own publications, which are not 
large in circulation. The publisher of the Century, lifc Sco^, who 
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appeared at the previous hearing, ha& said that he would set his 
people to do the same thing. I made the reauest, and he was quite 
willing to comply with it, and I hope to be able to put such figures 
before the Postmaster-General as will be of value. 

When I was connected with the New York Edison Company, for 
ten years, we carried out the policy that, as our revenue increased, 
partly by the reduction of rates, and therefore our dividend-making 
power increased, we would reduce the rates to the consumer and 
also give the workingman a better grade of light. In that way our 
dividends constantly increased, and I never was at a point where I 
had to decrease the dividends because of a decrease of rates. That 
is the proper policy for the Post-Office Department to follow. I 
think its policy now is in that direction. 

I want to put in a plea for a library post; that is, routes between 
free public libraries, so that the library exchange system can be 
availed of bj the people. I simply make a note of that, and we will 
not discuss it in detail. 

I come now to the c^uestion of rates and to speak not only of the 
Bennet bill, but to bring to your attention the Olcott bill, with the 
drafting of which I had something to do. The Bennet bill represents 
the idea of the rural system, and I think this committee will come as 
near to it as it can. The Olcott bill represents, perhaps, more con- 
servative progress. Both bills are alike in urging the merging of 
second-class and fourth-class mail matter at the rate now of the 
third-class, 8 cents a pound. I find that in the summaries of the 
Post-Office Department a loss is shown at 8 cents a pound because 
there is a charge of 28 cents, I think, a pound against it. There 
seems to be a fataUty in the department as to print losses, because 
28 cents is charged against these divisions and only 25 cents receiv- 
ing credit, while on the other side, in the fourth-class, there is a sub- 
stantial profit shown, and I think a loss to the whole third-class. 
This, of course, is the natural argument in favor of the department 
and with conservative people, that we would lose all that surplus and 
mav lose something more if you made the fourth-class third-class. 

The Chaibman. Do you think it is proper to compare the delivery 
of electricity to the defivery of parcels? 

Mr. BowKER. Well, I am making simply a general analogy. There 
are a good many points of comparison, and if I went into details I 
think I might show you some points of similarity. The transportation 
costs in New York City are very considerable. That is going into a 
detail with which I think it would be scarcely worth while to take the 
time of the committee. I think the general principle is soimd that 
the more you decrease the rate within reasonable commercial limits 
the more you increase revenue, the larger is your field for the dis- 
tribution of your fixed charges, and the more likely are you to have a 
revenue per unit of increasing amount. 

Mr. Gardner. That is a very broad principle ? 

Mr. BowKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. How far would you extend that principle to the 
commodities of life ? 

Mr. BowKER. That is a question to be decided in each case. 

Now, the two bills differentiate at another point. In the Olcott 
bill it is suggested that the zone system be adopted in this way: That 
the 4-pound parcel be left as it is, but after the 4-poun(L^arcel and 
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up to 11 pounds there be an increase of, say, 50 per cent, or 4 cents 
a pound, lor over a thousand miles, 100 per cent; and for 2,000 miles, 
that is, between the two coasts, 16 cents, as now. The zone system, 
I think, would naturally follow state lines, but further than that it 
would be determined largely by the international zone standard. 

I want to call your attention to the fact that it would not be wise 
or practicable to increase the rate from one zone to another. You 
would want to skip a zone, so that you would not charge a man, say, 
in New York, an extra price for going to New Jersey, but for going 
beyond Chicago. That would make it much simpler. The Olcott 
bill contains what, perhaps, Congress would not be willing to enact 
in this respect, permissive legislation giving the Postmaster-General 
authority within certain limits. My directors in New York gave me 
a good deal of aid in that way, and I think that would be a good 
plan, but I doubt whether it would be passed by Congress. Stul, it 
IS a suggestion to be met. 

Those are the main points of the business argument that I want to 
bring before this committee. I would urge goine as far as possible 
in the interests of the ultimate consumer and of the government's 
revenue as you think wise and practicable, but, of course, if you 
reduce the rural delivery charge without reducing the pound charge 
you can not make a fan* trial of the system. You have to go step 
Dy step in making experiments, otherwise you will not get a fuu 
development of the system. You can get a pretty low rate in com- 
bination with the rural delivery system, and ultimately, I think, that 
should go below 8 cents. 

Of course, there is not only the opposition of the express com- 
panies — I am not speaking by the card there — there is a very defi- 
nite opposition from the retail storekeepers who would be in some 
way benefited by the readjustment of trade which would follow that 
system. For instance, at my home they first patronize the country 
store; they buy of the storekeeper at Stockbridge, then at Pittsfiela, 
and then some buy in Boston and New York. The storekeepers 
could take advantage of this to supply the wants of their customers. 
We have a good many finicky people among our summer residents 
who like to have their own way and who are willing to pay for it. 
The storekeeper could use the parcels post to get the goods for his 
customers. There would be a readjustment of trade, but I think in 
the end there would be a balance. I am not sure that it would be 
in favor of the local retailer. The mail-order houses are already, 
you may be sure, doing their worst. I do not think the parcels post 
would affect them as much as is thought in some quarters. So far 
as I have any business interests they are rather in opposition to the 
mail-order interests, but I think the ultimate consumer is the first 
to be considered and that he would be greatly benefited by any 
change you may make in the way of the simplification of the postal 
classes and by a parcels post. 

There is one thing which has seemed to me to be of the first impor- 
tance, and that is the passage of a bill which you have before you, 
putting the Post-Office Department on a 'businesslike basis by pro- 
viding for a director of posts and proper business assistants. I 
have advocated that particular form of organization along the lines 
of this bill for a great many years, and it is the outcome of my busi- 
ness experience. I think there could be an enormous saving, and 
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with the increase in revenue which the Postmaster-General has 
reported for the present fiscal year the deficit could be wiped out in 
the course of one or two years. 

I would like to say a word about the provision regarding the com- 
missioner of appeals, because that is introducing a new court. That 
is very problematical and would, I think, create a great deal of dis- 
cussion on the floor of the House, and it might jeopardize the bill. 
For myself, I think that the post-office ought to free the publisher 
from tne espionage which the post-office is now having to attach 
under the law. There are 27,000 papers entered at the post-offices 
as second-class matter, and the post-office is expected to look them 
over and see what is done. I have had one of my publications held 
up because the advertising page was an eighth of an inch longer than 
the other pages. 

We want to get rid of that rather than to have the commissioner 
of appeals, a new court intermediary between the Postmaster-General 
and tne other court, and so complicating matters, and I think one of 
the best services that could be done in the way of making the Post- 
OflSce Department a business organization and an effective organi- 
zation so far as possible is to pass so much of that bill as would put 
the Post-Office Department on a good, straight, businesslike basis. 
I hope that I have not taken the time of the committee without 
giving you some facts that may be of interest and value, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lloyd. What would you say as to what is termed the ''rural 
parcels post,^' that has been spoken of? 

Mr. BowKER. That is what I was speaking of. I think our friend 
Mr. Cowles has made a very valuable suggestion — that ultimately 
there might be a double system when the routes are large and crowded 
enough, so that one wagon could go one way and the other wagon 
could go the other way. Anything that can be done in that way I 
think ought to be done. 

Mr. Lloyd. Would you establish what is termed the ''general par- 
cels posf first, or would you commence with establishing the rural 
parcels post ? 

Mr. BowKER. I would do two things. I would amalgamate the 
third and fourth class matters, which has been advocated by the 
Postmaster-General for several administrations. I can not speak by 
the card, but I understood Mr. Hitchcock to say to me that he did 
not propose that because there were other things to be emphasized. 
I should therefore proceed to amalgamate the third and fourth class 
routes, and then I would make the broadest provision for a reduction 
of the rate within the rural free-delivery service where there is good 
transportation, as between the post-offices, as the Bennet bill and 
the Olcott bill both suggest. I think there could be nothing better 
happen in the Post-Office Department. In connection with that, the 
Olcott bill has a provision to which I want to call your attention. 
It was a suggestion that I think came from the New York Evening 
Post at the tune that the Post-Office Department was foolishly held 
up by the law in regard to writing. 

At Christmas time the Post-Office Department is very much bur- 
dened, and a good many people put on the outside of mail matter 
the phrase "Not to be opened until Christmas^' or "Hold until Christ- 
mas day,'' and the provision of the law is positive that that must be 
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held until that day, and that gives the Post-Qffice Department that 
much latitude as to delivery; but the law is specific tnat there shall 
be no writing whatever on third-class matter, and the Post-Office 
Department wanted to handle this matter freely, but it could not, 
ana it had no alternative; and the Olcott bill provides that if a 2-cent 
stamp is affixed to a third-class package it may contain writing on the 
outside, the letter rate then being confined to sealed packages. That 
would be an important step forward at the most crowded time of the 
year, in behalf of post-office administration. 

The Chairman. Have you taken into account that the adding of a 
rural parcels-delivery service would mean an increase of expense ? 

Mr. BowKER. Yes, sir; and there are two difficulties to be frankly 
faced. One is the fact that we can not do all we would Uke to do 
with the parcels post, because the terminal facilities in the big post- 
offices are not adequate to a large business. Therefore, I woma not 
think of going beyond the 11-pound rate at present, although I 
think that ultimately would come; and I would not go beyond the 
8-cent rate. Ultimately we shall have to have room in our big post- 
offices Uke that of New York, for the handling of an adequate parcels 
post; but that is a matter that we shall have to go slow in, and 
that is the reason the suggestion was made that it ought to be put 
in the discretion of the rdstmaster-Greneral. 

As to yt)ur direct question, the labor added to the work of the 
carriers would not be proportionatelv great, and if I was a private 
business employer handUng that I should not increase salaries until 
the development of the business justified it. That would be the 
ordinary commercial method. Or course. Congress is put imder 
immense pressure to increase the salaries of rural carriers and city 
carriers, but I think it is only fair to say to these carriers "When the 
Government begins to make something out of this, you shall have 
your share; particularly as we take away from you the privilege of 
collecting 10 cents for doing this, or doing it for nothing, as you go 
from farmer's house to farmer's house, to oblige them." 

Of course you should not load a horse for more than one and a half 
times his weight, and of course that is over fairly good roads. The 

food-roads movement and the postal-progress movement must go 
and in hand, and I think perhaps, in face of Brother Cowles, that 
it is a little premature to go as far as is proposed in the matter of the 
higher limit, although I believe it is a right thing, and will ultimately 
be practicable and desirable. But certainly the wagons can carry 
more than they do now, the mail bags can carry more than they do 
now, the postal cars can carry more than thej do now, and the secret 
of the situation from the business man's pomt of view is to give the 
public better facilities at cheaper rates, to have your full wagon, to 
nave your full pouch and your full mail car, and then the Government 
will not have to pay out mstead of getting an income from the Post- 
Office Department. But of course we must do what the German 
and the firitish departments do, give the post-office credit for the 
work it is doing for the other branches of the Government. 

Mr. Smith, of California. With reference to the general reorganiza- 
tion of the postal system and the appointment of a director or posts^ 
I understood you to say that you would favor the general scheme 1 

Mr. BowKER. Very thoroughly. 
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Mr. Smith, of California. Now, I think you will agree that the 
appointment of a head of the department wiU be of no value if we tie 
his hands and feet with rigid laws t 

Mr. BowKEB. Certainly. 

Mr. Smtih, of Califorma. How much leeway will the people allow 
us to give to the Post-Office Department ? mien you were nandling 
the Edison business you told the directors what you wanted them to 
do; they did not tell you what they wanted you to do very much, I 
believe. 

Mr. BowKBB. Both, both. 

Mr. Smtth, of CaUfomia. The way of handling a corporation is for 
the head to tell the directors what to do; but we can not do that in 
this business, can wet Would the people allow us to untie the 
hands of the head of that department, and say, ''Oo out and make 
rates and do what you think oest?" 

Mr. BowKEB. If you have the right man — and you have the right 
man in this administration, as you have had in the last — I think it 
would be. 

Mr. SMriH, of California. Would the country allow us to do it ? 

Mr. BowKEB. I think it would, if it had confidence in the man. 

Mr. Smfth, of CaUfomia. When we passed the law releasing his 
hands, we would not know who the man was to be. 

Mr. BowKEB. No. 

Mr. Smith, of California. Shall we give the head of the department 
that very large power in dealing with the railroads and doing the 
business of the Government ? 

Mr. BowKEB. I would say, give him power within certain Umits. 
That is to say, free his hands to be a busmess negotiator between the 
Government and the other interests; and that is what the Olcott bill 
proposes, that the Postmaster-Greneral shall have certain discretions. 

Mr. Smith, of California. I have run across the idea at the outset, 
aU the while, as to how much the people will allow us to give him 
latitude in the management of this ^eat business. 

Mr. BowKEB. If you give him latitude in the direction of a better 
and cheaper service to the people, I think they would be glad to have 
you give nim a free hand. 

Mr. MuBDocK. I would Uke to ask Mr. Smith how much of that 
[indicating volume] is law ? That volume contains the postal laws, 

Mr. Smith, of California. The best part of it is law. 

Mr. MuBDOOK. Not one-third of it is law. 

Mr. Smith, of CaUfomia. Essentially, the things that are done 
under the postal law now are law; the salaries and the rates of trans- 
portation and the movement of the mail, and everything, is law. 

Mr. Lloyd. Mr. Chairman, the railroad rate bill is being considered 
on the floor to-day, and I do not know how other members of the 
committee feel, but, personally, I shoxild like to be on the floor this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Shtjfobd. Mr. Chairman, I think this is a very important mat- 
ter, and I would be glad if the committee would grant us time enough 
to have a thorough hearing of this matter before the committee. 
If you see proper to adjourn now and meet to-morrow or next day, 
very well. 

Mr. Lloyd. I have proposed that we should meet to-morrow morn- 
ing at 10.30 o'clock. ^ t 
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Mr. Shuford. Whatever is for the convenience of the committee 
will suit us, or at least we will make it do so, but we do want to pre- 
sent this matter to the committee in its entirety, if we can. We 
hope that the committee will grant us that privilege, give us time 
enough to do so. 

The Chaieman. There is no disposition on the part of the committee 
to curtail the hearing beyond reasonable limits/ but the conmiittee 
does have some other duties to perform. 

Mr. Shuford. I know that, and I know something about the volume 
of business that is heaped upon the average Member of Congress; 
every moment of his time is absorbed. But, Mr. Chairman, in order 
to get correct legislation it seems to me it is necessary to get the views 
of the men who are differently situated. 

Mr. Lloyd. What do you think of an adjournment until to-morrow ? 

Mr. Shuford. That is all right, provided you give us the hearing we 
desire. 

Mr. FiNLEY. There will be no question about that. 

The Chairman. Unless there is objection, this hearing will stand 
adjourned until half past 10 to-morrow morning. 

Mr. Shuford. Before the crowd disperses I would like to know who 
will be heard. 

Mr. Lloyd. Let Mr. Shuford be heard first. He was taken off his 
feet this morning. 

Mr. CowLES. Mr. Beach is here from New York, and he would like 
to be heard to-morrow, and we shall have several gentlemen here from 
New York who want to be heard who will fill up the entire morning. 
We have a representative of the Retail Druggists^ Association, and the 
Federation of Labor also want to be heard, and our position is that 
those who are on the affirmative side should finish, and then you should 
hear from the opponents, and then allow us to close, and I shall ask the 
privilege of closmg this matter; and I think we have the right to it, as 
we have been asking for this matter for the last twelve or fiiteen- years. 

The Chairman. You have a right to what the committee grants. 

Mr. CowLES. Oh, I acknowledge that; but as a matter of courtesy, 
as you have asked us to come here 

The Chairman. I beg your pardon, we have not asked you to come 
here. 

Mr. CowLES. Then I will say you have given us the opportunity to 
come, and we have asked that privilege; and the members of the. com- 
mittee are taking up a large part of the time in asking questions, which 
fact I think might oe taken into consideration. And I will say that, 
in closing, I will answer any of the questions you bring up. 

(At 1.40 o^clock'p. m. the committee adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, April 27, 1910, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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Committee on the Post-Opfice and Post-Roads, 

Wednesday y April 27, 1910. 
The committee was called to order at 10.30 a. m., Hon. John W^ 
Weeks (chairman) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF MR. THETTJS W. SIMS, A REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM THE STATE OF TENNESSEE. 

Mr. Sims. Mr. Chairman, I expect to confine my remarks entirely 
to the question of rural parcels post, and I want to relieve the mind of 
the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. Lloyd, immediately, as to whether 
or not there is any demand for this service on rural routes. If there 
is any place in the country where there is not a demand, and an 
urgent demand, for it, then I have not heard of it. And, of course,, 
the representatives of the Farmers' Union — I am acquainted with a 
^eat many of them, not only the lay members, but the officers — are 
just as anxious for it as the farmers, but they don't wish to commit 
themselves to that as a full measure; that is, they don't want to be- 
placed in the position of accepting it, if their acceptance indicates 
that they will not ask for more. But I have every reason to believe 
that if rural parcels post is established, and it is proven to be not only 
a benefit but a source of profit to the Government, that then the 
question of the general parcels post might be taken up with much more 
evidence in its favor in the way of facts for the committee and Congress, 
to judge from than they can possibly have now. 

Mr. Lloyd. Are you aware of the fact that there has appeared 
before this committee in the last two days the representative of the 
National Grange, claiming that he represents 3,000,000 farmers; the 
representative of the National Union, claiming that he represents 
3,000,000 more farmers; and the representative of the National Con- 
gress, who claims that he represents 3,000,000 more farmers, making 
9,000,000 farmers, all of whom advocate a general parcels post, and 
only advocate a rural parcels post as a step toward the general parcels 
post ? . 

Mr. Sims. Well, I was not aware of that; neither am I aware that 
they oppose rural parcels post unless they can get the other. We are 
here to consider, as Ijunderstand it, the question of rural parcels post — 
not altogether, but primarily. 

Mr. Lloyd. What I want to get at is this: You started out with 
the idea apparently that you are undertaking to dispute my propo- 
sition. I am statmg to you the fact that tnese people have been 
here and made that representation. If you represent your district,, 
we are glad, so far as I am concerned, to hear from you. But you 
do not dispute the fact, of course, that these other men have been 
before this committee, have claimed to represent 9,000,000 people,, 
and that they have stated what I have said? 

Mr. Sims. They want a general parcels post ? That is correct^ 
is it? 

Mr. FiNLEY. Yes; if they can get that. 

Mr. Sims. Do they say that they do not want rural parcels post if 
they can npt get a general parceb post ? Do they demand a rural 
parcels post if they can not get the general parcels post ? The farmers 
m my country- 
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Mr. Llotd. Are your people favorable to the general parcels post ? 

Mr. Sims. The people who live upon the rural routes are; those in 
the Farmers' Union. Then the local merchant who lives on the rural 
route is opposed to it. 

Mr. Llotd. Who of your people are opposed to the rural parcels 
post rather than the general parcels post ? 

Mr. Sims. As between the two ? 

Mr. Lloyd. Yes. 

Mr. Sims. As a matter of course, Mr. Chairman, I understand that 
the general parcels post necessarily includes the rural parcels post, 
and m saying that they are in favor of the general parcels post they 
mean of course that they are in favor of the rural parcels post in con- 
nection with it. I have never heard of the general parcels post 
excluding delivery on the rural route, so that you can not draw any 
comparison at all there. I don't understand that there is any propo- 
sition before Congress to give a general parcels post that will exclude 
the rural routes; but if Congress is not wUling to enter upon the 
broad proposition of a general parcels post and is willing to take up 
the rural parcels post, establish it, and confine it to that, then I would 
like to nnd the farmers' organization that is opposed to such 
legislation. 

Mr. Llotd. The representatives of the Merchants' Association 
of the city of New York appeared before this committee and advo- 
cated a rural parcels post, and opposed a general parcelspost. 

Mr. Sims. That is perfectly easj to understand. Tney do not 
want a general parcels post because it might bring competition to them 
from different cities, whereas the rural parcels post wiU give them 
the first and best chance. 

Now, I want to read to the committee the bill that I introduced 
here two years ago to establish a rural parcels post. I think the 
reading of the bill itself is as good an argument as I can make. I 
want to say that this bill, excepting the last section, section 5, was 
carefully prepared through my request and direction by the depart- 
ment officials, because they know the laws and the regulations, and 
I did not wish to introduce a crude measure that would interfere 
with any of the regulations or laws of the Post-Office Department. 
This bill, as you will see, places the parcels post upon the rural routes 
exclusively. [Reads :] 

A BILL Frovldliig for the establlslmiieat of a system of local rural parcel post. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Postmaster-General be, and is hereby, authorized and 
directed to establish a system of local rural parcel post, as hereinafter provided, and 
to formulate and prescribe such rules and regulations under which sucn system shall 
be conducted as may be deemed necessary. 

Sec. 2. That for the purposes of this act local rural parcel post shall be confined to 
and consist of the transportation and delivery by rural mail carriers^ as mail matter 
and at the rates of postage prescribed in section four of this act, of articles and parcels 
of merchandise or matter, each article or parcel not to exceed eleven pounds in weight, 
V when originating and mailed at a rural delivery distributing post-office and addressed 
to a patron of rural delivery from such office or any rural postal station tributary 
thereto; or when originating and mailed on a rural delivery route and addressed to a 
patron of the same rural delivery route or to any patron of any rural delivery route or 
rural postal station havine the same distributing office as the rural delivery route on 
which the article or parcel is mailed. 

Sec. 3. That the provisions of this act shall not apfjly to matter which is classified 
by law as first, second, and third class, nor affect existing rates of npstage ti^ereon; 
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nor eihall there be accepted for transportation and delivery, as mail matter, by rural 
mail carriers, any intoxicating liquors (ardent, vinous, spirituous, or malt), habit- 
forming drugs, explosives, liquids uable to explosion by shock or jar or to spontaneous 
combustion, or any matter exnaling bad odor, or which from its nature or constituency 
is liable to contaminate or damage the mails. 

Sec. 4. That the rates of post8i;e on all articles, matter, or parcels entitled to trans- 
portation and delivery imder the provisions of this act shall be one cent for two oimces 
or less, two cents for more than two ounces but not more than four oimces, three cents 
for more than four ounces but not more than eight oimces, four cents for more than 
eight ounces but not more than twelve ounces, five cents for more than twelve ounces 
but not more than one pound, and two cents per pound for each additional pound or 
fractional part of an aaditional pound up to and including a total of eleven pounds. 

Now. section 4 was carefully gone over and prepared by the offi- 
cials 01 the department at my request; not as suggestions of their 
own, but so as to make it a workable plan. 

The next section, section 5, is my own entirely, and it is one with 
which no official oi the department had anything to do. Section 6 
reads as follows [reads] : 

Sbc. 5. That the compensation of rural carriers be increased to the extent of all 
receipts for such parcel-post service hereby established, on each route, respectively, 
not to exceed three hundred dollars per annum to each carrier, to be paid under such 
rules and regulations as may be established by the Postmaster-General. 

Now, this will estabhsh a parcels-post system confined to rural 
routes only, and the rates charged are the same rates as recommended 
by Postmaster-General Meyer for a general parcels post. I know 
that by accepting those rates and confining them simply to the rural 
routes that necessarily they will be compensative; that if the Post- 
master-General, w?th such a rate applying to the whole country as 
he appUed, would make it compensative or self-sustaining, then one 
apphed to routes not exceeding 25 miles in length, or such portion 
of an additional route, would certainly prevent any deficit. 

In section 5 I have put in a provision to give the rural carriers 
the receipts arising on the routes up to the sum of $300 each per 
annum. That is, if it is $50 thev get it, if it is $100 they, get it, and 
if it is $300 they get it. But all over $300 they do not get, and the 
object of that was this: If these routes are patronized, as we have 
reason to believe they will be, then the rural carrier must increase 
his expense of equipment by adding to it, as he will be compelled to 
do. If he is not to have any increase in salary by reason of his 
increased labors and service and expense, then you will naturally 
find him and his friends opposed to any such arrangement. On the 
other hand, if they get an mcrease of salary up to $1,200 per year, 
it makes a friend of every rural carrier to the service, so tnat they 
will be interested in establishing it. But I am confident that even 
in the first year, in many sections of the country, the amount of 
compensation received from rural parcels post will e;xceed $300 per 
route, and that the excess will go to the General Government. I 
do not know what additional expense there will be, nor what the 
receipts will be the first year from the establishment of rural parcels 
post, but any amount over $300 will go to the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. Neither .do I know what expense will be attached to the 
increased handling of these packages at the offices of receipt and 
delivery. But as they must Tbe confined to an existing rural route, 
and to a route in existence beyond the connecting route, the addi- 
tional expense to the postmasters in handling the mail can not be 
very much, and nothing like as much as the expense wilLbe to the 
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carrier in having to increase his eq[uipment to deliver the packages 
without any additional compensation. My purpose in introducmg 
section 5 was to make the carrier an interested party in building up 
the service, and at the same time make it cost the Government 
nothing, or practically nothing, to make the experiment covering 
the whole United States. Under this bill vou can make a trial, an 
experiment, upon every rural route in the tJnited States at one and 
the same time with practically no additional expense to the Grovern- 
ment and possibly, before the year is out, none. 

Mr. Lloyd. Suppose this section 5 was changed so as to provide 
that one-half of the receipts should be paid to the carrier, provided 
they did not exceed in the year more than $500 ? 

Mr. Sims. I have no objection to that. Section 5 is a suggestion 
rather than a demand, and of course nobody has passed upon that. 
But I give my reasons for including that, to encourage the carriers to 
help establish the service, or at least not to be antagonistic to it. 

Mr. Lloyd. How would you ascertain this additional amount that 
would go to the carrier ? 

Mr. Sims. Simply by the rules and regulations of the Post-OflSce 
Department established in connection with the service. That would 
determine that. 

Mr. Lloyd. That would be fixed by rules and regulations ? 

Mr. Sims. Certainly; the bill provides for that. 

Mr. Lloyd. You would have to keep separate account of the post- 
age received in each post-office, and the post-offices would have to 
make their reports to the Postmaster-General of that separate account. 

Mr. Sims. I asked the proper authorities — I don't care about nam- 
ing them — as to that matter, and they said they could take care of 
that by regulation. Of course, they would give that attention, and 
they can do that; and the facts are that, largely, the entire Rural Deliv- 
ery Service is a matter of regulation by the Post-Office Department. 
I think too much so, although at the beginning of the service I think 
they ought to have wide latitude. 

I do not have any objection to amendment by the committee of 
section 5, if in their wisdom they think it ought to be changed. This 
bill was drawn two years ago, and there may be reasons why the 
department would wish to change it now. But I do hope that the 
committee will not get the idea that the country does not want a 
rural parcels post unless they can get the whole of it. They do want 
it, and they want it bad. But I believe it will largely satisfy the 
demand at present for the general parcels post, and when they once 
saw it in working order 

Mr. Lloyd. Are the merchants of your district favorable or unfa- 
vorable to rural parcels post ? 

Mr. Sims. The local merchants who live along these routes not 
only do not oppose it, but favor it. In the smaller towns where the 
routes go out and come back to the same town, they will be in favor 
of it; in fact, they are in favor of it. In larger cities where the mer- 
chants can ship packages at freight rates, I have never received any 
information that they favored it, or that they did not favor it. 

Mr. Lloyd. But you have no information that your local mer- 
chants are in favor of it ? 

Mr. Sims. I have no doubt about that. I have never talked with 
anyone — and I have sent out a great many of these hiUs — who has 
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made a single objection, excepting a local merchant on the route, 
who thought maybe by the route going to the county seat he might 
lose some business. The merchants, so far as I have investigated 
the situation, are anxious to get a rural parcels post. 

Mr. Lloyd. Who is it, in your judgment, that opposes the rural 
parcels post, to your knowledge ? 

Mr. Sims. I don't know of anybody excepting the rural carrier, 
should he not receive some additional compensation. If he is sub- 
jected to heavy expense by adding to his equipment, he will be opposed 
to it without some additional compensation, either by giving mnn a 
part of the receipts or a flat iijcrease in salary. 

The Chaibman. You know one of the arguments advanced by those 
who advocate the estabUshment of the rurS route parcels-post system 
is that we already have the machinery ready, and that we ought to 
use it. You say that you think this business will amount to so much 
that the salanr of the rural carrier will have to be increased. 

Mr. Sims. 1 have no doubt about it. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you this question: You made a state- 
ment a little while ago that in order to make a local carrier interested 
in the business he should have his salary increased 1 

Mr. Sims. As an inducement by increasing his compensation, on 
accoimt of the increased expense, to have the service properly per- 
formed. 

The Chairman. If you were in business, as perhaps you are 

Mr. Sims. I am not. 

The Chairman (continuing). Having clerks in your employ; and 
you wished to extend your business in some directions, do you think 
that you would have to increase the salaries of those clerks in order 
to make them satisfied, and so that they would properly handle the 
business connected with the extension of your trade f 

Mr. Sims. You might not have to do that with all of them, but if 
you give a commission upon sales over and above a certain amount, 
and I have known such to be done, I think it is advantageous to 
business. 

The Chairman. If you do that, why not contract the whole service. 

Mr. Sims. When Mr. Loud was chairman of this committee, I voted 
twice or three times to let this service out by contract. With the Ught 
that was before me at that time, I voted tnat way. But I would not 
do it to-day. And the reason why I would not do it to-day is that I 
find that the rural carrier, being an oflScer of the Government and 
beinff a man above the ordinary average qualifications as a citizen, 
it is better to pay him a salary. And I beUeve that undoubtedly they 
will continue to improve in their standard of citizenship and efficiency 
if they are continued on a salary. I am afraid that a degeneration 
would take place in a contract service similar to that which took place 
in the star-route service a few years ago. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Sims^ you have had long experience in 
the House, and you know how difficult it is when you undertake any 
general governmental process to make a change in it. It always 
advances rather than recedes, even if the undertaking seems to be 
undesirable, because of the fact that vested interests develop and 
a great number of employees have to be reckoned with. Suppose 
this committee decided to recommend an experimental parcels post 
on rural routes. Do you think it would be unwise to iknit the 
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operation of the law to two years, so that it would expire at the 
end of that time by limitation, and let us figure out at the end of two 
yeai^ and see whether the results are good, bad, or indiflFerent ? 

Mr. Sims. I have not the slightest obiection to that. 

The Chaibman. And then frame legislation upon the results of the 
experiment. 

Mr. Sims. I think the suggestion is not only unobjectionable, but 
wise, because two years' time will give Congress an opportunity to 
know how it is going, believing as I now do that no Congress will 
ever be elected that will disturb it, because I believe it would be 
worth the continuance. 

The Chairman. Nobody would be in favor of disturbing it if it 
proved to be useful and efficient. 

Mr. Sims. Not at all. And everything is safeguarded by making 
it temporary, the temporary period being long enough to give a 
reasonable test of the system. 

The Chairman. Would you be in favor of keeping an accurate 
account of every expense connected with it ? 

Mr. Sims. Certainly. 

The Chairman. Would you have some idea of taking into consid- 
eration the condition of the Treasury in establishing this or any 
other service ? 

Mr. Sims. Mr. Chairman, I will tell you my own beUef about that. 
The parcels post is purely a traffic arrangement, purely a delivery of 
goods, and therefore purely a doUar-and-cents matter. I do not 
think the general taxpayer ought to pay one cent of it; in other words, 
I think the fees from the parcels-post service should pay the entire 
expense of operating the entire service. You can not put this in 
the same categoiy with education or necessity. It is purely a matter 
of traffic and deliverv of goods. 

The Chairman. That is, a business proposition ? 

Mr. Sims. Yes. I regard it purely and simply as that. 

Now, I do not wish to take up any more of the time of the commit- 
tee, because I know you are famiUar with the subject. You can 
understand my position. I have no pride of authorship, I am simply 
trving to do that which Postmaster-General Meyer recommenaed 
wnen in office, but I would confine it first to the rural routes, because 
I think it will be difficult to get a general parcels-post bill passed 
through this Congress. And 1 want to say further, without giving 
away any confidence, that when the representatives of the Farmers' 
Union were here in large numbers, several of us met with them and 
discussed the matter. We told them very frankly that we did not 
believe at present that a general parcels post could be established, 
but without receding from that demand, as a theoretical proposi- 
tion, we beheved that it was possible to pass some kind of a parcels- 
post measure, confining it to rural routes. My understanding at the 
time was that they generally expressed approval of that plan, in 
order that we might obtain some practical benefit from the results 
as soon as possible. And I think that the Farmers' Union will 
sympathize ruUy with the committee in its effort to look after the 
treasury as well as the traffic department of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. Of course, I regard the delivery of packages of goods as 
nothing but trade; simply traffic. 

That is all I have to say. 
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Mr. Lloyd. In that connection, do you object to saying what 
Members of Congress were present at that conference ? 

Mr. Sims. I can not remember them all. I don't know how many 
there were. It was not a secret conference, only a casual one. It 
occurred when the Farmers' Union people were here in connection 
with the antioption bill. A number or them were staying at the 
National Hotel, and several of us went down there and had a con- 
versation with them. 

Mr. Lloyd. It was not in confidence ? 

Mr. Sims. It was not in confidence. The president of the Farmers' 
Union was there, and a number of the state legislative agents; 
Mr. Brooks, from my State, and a number of others. It was only 
an informal talk, in which we told them that we thought it was 
impossible at this time to get a general parcels post of any kind; that 
Congress was not ready to enact such legislation; that there was 
bitter opposition to it. But that we did believe that if our efforts 
were confined to the rural parcels post we could get legislation at 
this Congress. They did not give up, and would not give up their 
idea of a general parcels post; that is, that it was most desirable. 
But they acquiesced in our advice to confine it simply to the rural 
parcels post at this session. 

STATEMENT OF MB. E. W. BLOOMINODALE, OF NEW TOBE CITT. 

Mr. Bloomingdale. Mr. Chairman, I appear on behalf of the Retail 
Dry Goods Association of the city of New York, an organization com- 
posed principally of a large number of retail establiSiments in that 
city. 1 am also requested to appear on behalf of the Associated Re- 
tailers of St. Louis, who, in a letter received from them this morning, 
express regret at not being able to be here at this time, and hoping 
that the hearing might be continued, if not deferred, imtil such time 
as they could be present. 

Mr. Lloyd. Who signed that letter ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. F. C. Lake. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to put this organization on record as in 
flavor of a general parcels post. My purpose in beuig here is largely 
to express our appreciation of the fact that this is the first time, i am 
told, a hearing nas ever been granted upon the question of parcels 
post, and our coming here was m deference to the courtesy extended. 

Mr. Lloyd. May I ask you, at the outset, to explain a little more 
fully the number of people you represent ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale, The letter that I have from St. Louis repre- 
sents 58 retail stores of that citv. 

Mr. Lloyd. What businesses ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. The retail houses exclusively. 

Mr. Lloyd. Dealing in what class of goods ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. General merchandise, dry goods, and cognate 
lines. The Dry Goods Association of New York consists solely of the 
larger department stores and dry-goods establishments which have for 
twenty-five years been endeavoring to build up a mail-order business, 
and have never succeeded in doing it for the reason that that branch 
of the business has been conducted at a loss. 

Mr. Lloyd. Isn't it true that this is an association of mail-order 
houses? r^ T 
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Mr. Bloomingdale. Not mail-order houses. There are no mail- 
order houses in our organization. I am not fully familiar with the 
St. Louis organization, and personally I am not familiar with its 
membership. But speaking of the New York firms, none of them 
is a mail-order house, although most of them have a mail-order 
department which has grown, mainly, out of correspondence coming 
from newspaper advertising. 

Mr. Lloyd. Can you mention some of the firms connected with 
your organization in New York City ? 

I^. Bloomingdale. R. H.*Macy& Co.; Altman & Co. — I will 
furnish the clerk with a list of them. 

(Following is the Ust referred to :) 



MEMBERS OF RETAIL DRY GOODS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK CITY. 



B. Altman & Co. 

R. H. Macv & Co. 

Greenhut & Co. 

Siegel Cooper Company, 

street store. 
Rothenberg & Co. 
O'Neill-Adame Company. 
J. McCreery & Co. (2). 
Lord & Taylor. 
Saks & Co.* 



Fourteenth 



Abraham & Straus. 
F. Loeser & Co. 
A. D. Matthews & Sons. 
A. I. Namm. 
Batterman <& Co. 
Ehrich Brothers. 
H. C. F. Koch & Co. 
Bloomingdale Brothers. 
A. J. Cammeyer. 
Stern Brothers. 



(Following Is also a letter received from Associated Retailers of St. 
Louis:) 



[The Associated Retailers of St. Louis; offices, 1600-1601 Third National Bank Building, comer Broadway 
, ^.. . . ^,« «^« , , .^_^^ . »..._-_... -esident; John F. Sen- 

Buettner secretarv 
Charles A. 'Stlx, treasurer; Charles Z. Coffin, manager. Telepbone: Bell, Olive 078. Directors^Louis p! 



and Olive street. Olflcers: Fred C. Lake, president; Leo A. Landau, first vioe^resl^ent; John F. Sen- 
senbrenner, second vice-president; M. E. Green, third jloe-president; Julius H. Buettner, secretary 



Aloe, 0. P. Benjamin, Julius H. Buettner, Hanford Crawford, Thomas W. Garland, M. E. Green, 
Leo A. Landau, Fred C. Lake, John F. Sensenbrenner, M. Shoenberg, Charles A. Stix, Meier Swope, 
Jacob M. Werner.] 

St. Louis, April 26, 1910. 
Mr. E. W. Bloomingdale, 

New Willard Hotel, WasUngUm, D. C. 
Dear Sir: We are advised by the Retail Dry Goods Asosciation of New York that 
you are willing to represent us at the hearing on the Bennet bill on April 27, therefore 
we respectfully ask that you appear for us and uige the passage of this bill providing 
for a parcels post. This association compries 58 of the retail stores, includinjg the large 
department stores of this city. We appointed a delegation to attend this hearing, 
but unfortunately important local engagements prevented their leaving here in time 
to get to Washington for the hearing. Should the hearing be postponed from Wed- 
nesday the 27th to any time after May 1 we will be glad to nave our delegation there, 
including a good speaker, who is the president of one of our largest department stores. 
However, if the hearing comes off Wednesday, please do the best you can for us, and 
oblige, 

Yours, very truly, 

The Associated Retailers of St. Louis, 
By F. C. Lake, President, 

Mr. FiNLEY. Are those firms that you named conducting depart- 
ment stores ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. The first two that I named are, and their mail- 
order business, which is incidental, as I say, is carried on at a loss. 
These New York firms, speaking of them, are firms that reserve a large 
amount of money yearly for advertising. 

Mr. Lloyd. Do all of these firms that vou represent do a mail-order 
business outside of the city of New York ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. A very incidental mail-order business. None 
of them do a mail-order business in the sense of having departments 
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that are built up solely on the dissemination of catalogues, although 
some of them do send out catalogues. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Do B. Altman & Co. and Macy & Co. send out cata- 
lo^es ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. Yes. 

Mr. Finley. How many stores send them out ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. I think, perhaps, they are the only ones. 

Mr. Lloyd. Is Wanamaker in your organization ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. He is not. 

Mr. Finley. He is in favor of a general parcel post, isn't he ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. I have not conferred witn Mr. Wanamaker, 
and I am not able to speak for him. 

Mr. Lloyd. You can see the necessity of finding out whom you 
represent and who you speak for. 

Mr. Bloomingdale. Oh, yes. I will make a list of them and give 
them to the clerk before I leave the room. 

Mr. Finley. Will you designate the mail-order houses ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. I can not put myself in writing as to which of 
them have mail-order departments. There may be one or two of 
them that do an incidental mail-order business. 

Mr. Finley. They are all department stores 'i 

Mr. Bloomingdale. Yes. I believe that only two of them do a 
general catalogue business, and that catalo^e business is confined to 
certain lines of merchandise and is an incidental business. The 
stores with which I was formerly connected — ^Bloomingdale Brothers — 

fave up its mail-order business ten or twelve years ago. We were 
oing a business then, perhaps, in the neighborhood of four or five 
hundred thousand dollars a year, but it was found to be unprofitable 
and we had to discontinue it. The f acihties in the way of shipping 
merchandise put us at a disadvantage as compared with what may 
be designated as a regular mail-order house, such as that of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., who carry on a purely mail-order business. We 
could not compete with them for the reason that the expense of our 
general retail organization gave added expense to the conduct of 
our business which thev did not. have. 

Mr. Murdock. Would the matter of bulk shipments enter into 
it at all? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. We don^t catalogue goods, bulky goods. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. I referred to bulk shipments, large shipments at a 
time. 

Mr. Bloomingdale. No; these are all retail shipments; individ- 
ual purchases, smfil purchases. 

Mr. Lloyd. Can vou indicate the members of the association in 
St. Louis? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. No; I can not. I judge from the names that 
are on the printed letter head that the Rice-Stix Dry Goods Company 
are members of it, for I see that Mr. Charles A. Stix is the treasurer 
of the association. I am free to say that these names are nearly all 
strange to me, and I can not say who they are. 

Mr. George H. Maxwell, iiight at tftis point I would like to say 
that I think Mr. Stix has been on the other side of the proposition, 
because Mr. Elias Michael, of St. Louis, is president of tne National 
Wholesale Dry Goods Association, which is represented by their sec- 
retary, and I know that that firm was opposed to a general parcels 
post. ^ 
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Mr. Bloominodale. I will say that Mr. Stix's name is connected 
with this association, but these names are unfamiliar to me. 

Mr. Lloyd. I am a little familiar with the names of the houses in 
St. Louis. 

Mr. Bloominodale. I will not commit myself to the personality of 
any of these people, and the correspondence with the St. Louis organ- 
ization has been through our secretary. This letter reached me this 
morni^ at the hotel. 

Mr. Lloyd. I do not question that at all ; if you do not know whom 
you represent from St. Louis, that is all right. 

Mr. JBloomingdale. I don't know anything fxurther than the names 
appearing here, although I have here another dispatch, given me upon 
my arrival last night, to the same effect, and signed by the * 'Associated 
Retailers of St. Louis, Chas. Z. Coffin.'' If these names convey 
anything to you, you are welcome to them. 

The Chairman. This mail-order business, if you can call it that, 
carried on by such firms as that of B. Altman & Co., is practically 
all done by mail, is it not ? They do not use freight ? 

Mr. Bloominodale. That particular firm handles a line of goods 
that would probably go by mail, because their business is coi^Kned 
to finished articles, and they do not handle bulky things such as Macy 
& Co. do. The firm of B. Altman & Co. is more essentially a depart- 
ment store engaged in retail dry goods, and the compact and lighter 
goods. Most of the other firms carry a bulkier line of merchandise 
which would probably employ the freight more for deUvery. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Are the designations, ''mail-order house" and 
"catalogue house" synonymous; do they mean the same thing? 

Mr. Bloominodale. They mean the same thmg. The catalogue 
house is a mail-order house, or a house that does its business practically 
through their catalogue advertising, and it does not have an establish- 
ment to which the ordinary purchaser is invited to come and make 
his purchase directly. 

Mr. MuBDOGK. That is the mail-order establishment ? 

Mr. Bloominodale. Yes. Sears, Roebuck & Co., for example, 
in Chicago, have no establishment to which you may go if you want 
to buy a hat or a pair of shoes, or such small purchases as that. They 
would not receive your business unless you wrote to them. 

Mr. MmiDOCK. But Macy & Co., of New York, do put out a cata- 
logue, but they are not strictly a mail-order house ? 

Mr. Bloominodale. They are not at all a mail-order house. 
Their catalogue business is purely incidental to their general business. 

Mr. MuBDOCK. However, they do a maU-ordei* business through 
a catalogue ? 

Mr. Bloominodale. Partially through a catalogue, although the 
bulk of their business results from the daily advertising in the news- 

Eapers. Bear in mind that a concern like Macy's, that spends per- 
aps $400,000 a year in advertising in the newspapers, does a certain 
amount of mail-order work, but the catalogue tnat is put out by the 
regular mail-order concern, say, on the 1st of May is in preparation 
probabl;^ from the 1st of February, giving the quality of the articles, 
designating them, giving the assortments, and so forth; and that 
cataSogue is printed and oound and put in the mail after a matter of 
months of preparation. The goods that are advertised in there must 
be staple merchandise, and the merchant must know/tm^^thajlst of 
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February what he will have to order to have on hand when the cata- 
logue is issued. 

Mr. MuitDOCK. Inasmuch as Sears, Roebuck & Co. use a catalogue, 
and Macy uses the newspapers, then there is a difference in the mnd 
of goods that they handle ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. The newspaper advertisement is a catalogue 
from day to day. 

Mr. MuBDOCK. But it chronicles a different kind of goods than the 
catalogue ? 

Mr. JBloomingdale. It chronicles the more ephemeral styles, the 
special things, and the goods, perhaps, are not Dought until a very 
late date, later than that with which the catalogue deals. It is 
the '' moving-picture show" of the dry eoods business, while the 
catalogue represents mainly the staples, the goods that are bought 
and ordered in quantity in advance of the season and sent out ; and 
the styles that are in the catalogue are such as are represented by 
fixed stock until the next catalogue comes out, possibly three montlis 
later. 

Mr. Lloyd. Why do you thuik the Government should establish 
a general parcels post? What reason do you give for wanting the 
Government to establish a general parcels post ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. For the reason that I think that the con- 
venience that would grow out of this freer distribution of merchan- 
dise, the availability of the main markets, and the distribution of these 
goods all over the United States, on the rural delivery routes in the 
provincial towns, would be an advantage to the people. The whole 
post-office service is built upon the advantage to the individual 
citizen, it seems to me, and I believe that this would be an enlarge- 
ment of the advantages that he would be entitled to. 

Mr. Lloyd. Then you put it upon the general ground of personal 
advantage to the individual ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. Personally, of course. The man who appears 
before a committee and advocates a measure comes there primarily 
because he represents some concrete interest. But that does not 
debar him from having in mind the general advantages to the com- 
munity at large. Of course, it would be an advantage to him to have 
it established; that is, it woiild be an advantage to his line of business. 

Mr. Lloyd. It is an advantage to the lines of business represented 
by your association ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lloyd. Do you not think that it would result in injury to 
some classes of people ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. What kind ? 

Mr. Lloyd. Wouldn't your advantage be a disadvantage to the 
local retail dealer ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. In a small measure, but it would be some 
advantage to the local retail dealer, because it would make his place 
more available, and would enable him to supply himself from day to 
day at a lower cost, and perhaps put himself in a better condition to 
eoinpete for local business. 

Mr. Lloyd. Isn't this true, that if the department stores of the 
country sell a greater amount of goods that tne retail stores will sell 
less? 
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Mr. Bloomingdale. That sounds like an impregnable argument, 
but it is not true for the reason that experience m the merchandising 
business always shows that facility m trading creates increased 
demand for merchandise. Our whole business is based upon the 
principle of making it convenient for people to purchase, on the theory 
that the more convenient you make it the more you increase your 
sales. ' 

Mr. Lloyd. What do you think about the rural parcel-post pro- 
position? Would not that be a great benefit to the merchants ? 

Mr. Bloominqdale. I am afraid it would not. It would be a 

freat benefit, perhaps, to the persons living along the rural routes, 
ut it would not be a benefit to the merchants in the city. 

Mr. Lloyd. But it would be a benefit to the merchants in the 
little towns, would it not ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. So far as it may be practicable for him to 
supply people upon the immediate route upon which his place of 
busmess is; yes. 

Mr. Lloyd. Then the rural parcel post would have the effect of 
resulting in benefit to the merchants in the small towns^ and the general 
parcel post would result in benefit to the merchants in the large 
towns? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. Let us reverse that, and say that the rural 
parcel post would make the advantages of the merchants in the 
smaller towns available to the persons living along the rural routes, 
while the general parcel post would give him command of a central, 
metropolitan marKet. 

Mr. Lloyd. I think that is the same thing. 

The Chairman. Do you think the establishment of the post-office 
service had anything whatever to do with the transportation of mer- 
chandise primarily ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. I think so, ves; to some extent. 

The Chaibman. I think if you will look up the ideas that the origi- 
nators of the postal service seemed to have m mind you will find that 
they did not comprehend any. such thing as the transportation of 
merchandise. Now, if you are going to undertake that business in a 
large way, why should not we extend it to the transportation of all 
merchandise, without any regard to limitations as to size or weight, 
and eventually to control the transportation lines ? Why is not mat 
the logical conclusion ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. At the time of the establishment of the Post- 
Office Department I don't think that the advantages that we have 
to-day were in contemplation. I don't like to acknowledge, though 
I must sometimes, that I am yet an old man, and yet I remember 
when the postage charges were very much higher than they are, and 
when we had to pay a fee for delivery of a letter besides. That a 
letter from Kansas, for instance, where my father lived^ cost 6 or 8 
cents postage, and we had to pay 3 cents to a letter carrier to have it 
brought to the door. 

The Chairman. It was always a letter, however ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. It was always a letter, yes; but they did not 
contemplate at that time the possibility of a letter being delivered 
without any charges, and for 2 cents, as it is now. 

The Chairman. But that was an extension of the service which was 
originaUy contemplated. ^^^^^^ ^^ GoOgle 
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Mr. Bloomingdale. The seirvice was contemplated, but such 
extension was not. You ask why it should not be extended to the 
general delivery of merchandise. Of course, without wishing to say 
what it wiU ultimately reach, yet the thing has got to be kept within 

Eracticable limits. You have got to have the machinery to do the 
usiness of to-day. 

The Chairman. But isn^t it just as necessary to ship a mowing 
machine for the benefit of the farmer as it is to ship a package that 
weighs 4 pounds ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. If it were, then I should say that the Post- 
Office Department might undertake it. But I question the premises. 
I don't think it is as convenient to do it. There are certain limitations 
to which the post-office service is confined, and I don't think I care 
to be led up by easy stages, Mr. Chairman, into a proposition quite as 
violent as that. 

The Chairman. The limitation in this country is four pounds. 

Mr. Bloomingdale. Yes. 

The Chairman. In France it is 132 pounds. Why should not the 
Umitation go up to a thousand pounds; where is the limit, anyway? 
How far are we to go with this; what do you contemplate? 
I » Mr. Bloomingdale. I think the limits have got to be governed. 
There are conditions existing in this country compared with France 
that might make it necessary to have smaller packages. Our dis- 
tances are greater, and our expense of distribution is much larger. 
Conditions that would apply to France, ^nd be reasonable there, 
midit not apply in this country. 

The Chairman. If we charge enough for it, why not do it ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. Of course, we assume that we are going to 
charge enough. 

The Chairman. To pay the Government for its outlay ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. Hardly sufficient for the delivery of a mowing 
machine, however. 

Mr. Lloyd. Do you think that the dealers throughout the country, 
the retail dealers in the small towns, could take advantage of tms 
11 -pound limit so that it would result in any benefit to them? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. I think it would result in advantage to them; 
that it would enable them to receive their merchandise at a lower 
cost. 

Mr. Lloyd. You don't think that the local merchant receives his 
goods in packages of less than 1 1 pounds, do you ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. No ; but I think he would receive a great many 
articles in packages of less than 11 poimds. 

Mr. Lloyd. What kind of goods would be received in packages of 
less than 11 pounds? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. Let us suppose that it is all of those things in 
which the styles are transitory, and which change from day to day, 
such as a new design of a woman's waist, or collar, or a woman's tie, 
or a woman's hat. 

Mr. Lloyd. That is an exceptional class of goods, but you take the 
general class of goods that go through the market ; they are shipped 
to the retail dealer in much larger quantities than 11 pounds. 

Mr. Bloomingdale. Suppose your customer goes to a retail 
dealer in the country and wants to get a pair of shoes of a size of 
3i, say, and that local dealer, who does not carry a very Ija^ge stock ; 
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and hasn't a very large establishment, finds that he has no such size, 
but has the size of 3. He then puts his order to the city, and has 
the pair of the size of 3^ sent by mail, and is thus enabled to supply 
the customer within the time that it takes for the mail to go and 
return, and he keeps a customer that he might otherwise lose. 

Mr. Lloyd. Your idea is that that man can use the mail for the 
purpose of sending to the department store for the goods and have it 
sent direct i 

Mr. Bloomingdale. I think, of course, that there will always 
be a very large trade with the local merchant, because of the fact 
that he has the goods there, and is able to show the customer what 
he has. 

Mr. Lloyd. Isn't it true that you would buy from the local mer- 
chant the thing that he has on hand, and from the foreign merchant 
a thing that the local merchant has not on hand, so that the pair of 
shoes that you spoke of, after that, would be ordered from the 
department store ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. In that particular instance the thing he would 
have on hand would show to the buyer exactly what he was going to 
get, the only difference being the size. 

Mr. Lloyd. But that would be the general rule, that goods that 
are ordinarily kept by the local inerchant, you think, would be sold, 
notwithstanding this changed mail rate, by the local merchant, but 
that which is not ordinarfly sold by the local merchant would be 
drawn from the business centers. Would not that increase the 
business at the business centers ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hamer. But if the customer wanted to buy on time, then he 
would buy from the local merchant instead of sending to the depart- 
ment store, would he not ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. Unless he could establish a credit, I think that 
would be so. 

The Chairman. Some thirty or forty years ago, the great packing 
establishments were started in Chicago. They have gradually 
developed, established their transportion lines, all in the natural 
course of events, until it is claimed that they not only control the 
price of animals, but that they control the price of the product of the 
animals; that they do it all so effectively that most people prefer to 
buy Chicago beef rather than the beef that is raised in the local 
community, and the local butcher has practically gone out of busi- 
ness in the East. Now, do you think it is possible that this proposi- 
tion may not develop along the same line ? Perhaps we can buy a 
pair of shoes from 25 to 50 cents cheaper from the manufacturer of 
shoes than from the retailer, so why should not the manufacturers 
establish a mail-order business for tne purpose of shipping shoes all 
over the United States, and in that way later on control the retail 
business at the expense of the middleman and the local merchant; 
and why should not that same principle be carried into other kinds of 
business, so that eventually we would have great combinations that 
would do all the business in their lines just as the packers are doing 
it now? Do you think we ought to take that possibihty into 
consideration ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. I do not. I think that is entirely intangible. 
I think the sources of supply upon the things that arc/^old through 
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these stores is so diverse; that they come from so mauy places, 
made hj a thousand manufacturers, that none of these people, with 
the possible exception of a concern such as Douglas's, would be able 
to bring about a situation like that. I am speaking of the retail 
business in the larger cities. None of them produce tne things that 
th^ sell. They draw from a great many sources. 

The Chairman. Are not the manufacturers of those things sell- 
ing them ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. Yes; because no one manufacturer makes 
sufficient, in a large line, to present the assortment that the buyers 
demand to make a selection from. The woman who wants to buy a 
hat would not go into a shop and see one hat and buy it. She wants 
to see 50 hats, and while she might buy that particular one among 
a number of others, if that was the only one there she would not 
buy it. 

ilr. MiiRDOCK. You occasionally like to change your brand of 
shoes ? You do not want to wear the same make or shoes for twenty- 
five years, do you ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. No; and, furthermore, I donH think that if it 
were possible for Mr. Douglas to be able to reach everybody in the 
United States that everybody would want to buy the Douglas shoe. 

The Chairman. I understand that Mr. Douglas not only is a lai^e 
manufacturer of shoes, but that he has his own distributing stores 
all over the country. Other manufacturers do the same thing, and 
that is exactly what the packers do. That is what most people are 
complaining about, that they, the packers, not onlj control the 
price of the animal, but that they have their own distnbuting places, 
and that they control the price of the product. And I am simply 
addng you whether you think that is something that we ought to 
take mto consideration. 

Mr. Bloomingdale. I don't think it is possible for another reason, 
and that is that the product of the packer, after all, is just one thing, 
a steak, a piece of roast beef, a piece of corned beef, and no matter 
where it comes from it is the same identical thing, and it needs no 
trade-mark or identification of any kind. 

The Chaebman. They manufacture glue, fertilizer, and make 
various other things from the by-products of their business 

Mr. Bloomingdale. But they can make glue or furnish a piece of 
beef that will satisfy any person that wants glue or beef, while there 
is not a producer of fertihzer or a manufacturer of other things who 
can supply everybody with what everybody wants. 

The Chairman. The shoe manufacturer can supply every grade of 
shoe that anybody would want ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. I think not. There is a differentiation that 
must be made there, and we know that for this reason, that when 
we buy shoes we can not confine our purchase to one, two, or three 
concerns. We have to buy from nearly all the people who make 
certain lines of goods in the market. One man wiU get out one 
design that will be perfect and that will be salable, and he may not 
have anything else in his whole line as salable as that. We have to 
cover aU the people. We buy our goods in the East, in New England, 
in St. Louis, and in all places, and I am speaking of shoes where 
shoes are manufactured. 
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The Chairman. Then, your general conclusion is that this com- 
mittee need give no thought U> the possibihties of the building up 
of great organizations, trusts, if you will call them that, in other 
lines by le^slation which. will promote distribution in the way which 
is proposed through the parcels post ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. I don't think that would deter me for a 
moment if I had the responsibility which you have in concluding 
what is the best action. 1 do not think I would be constrained by 
that for a moment. 

Mr. Hameb. Do I understand you to say that, in your judgment, 
it is impracticable for the manufacturer to sell directly to the con- 
sumer ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. Not impracticable, because it is done. It is 
impracticable for one manufacturer to sell to all consumers. 

Mr. Hameb. Isn't it a fact that that business is growing rapidly of 
late years ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. It has grown to be a large business; yes. 

Mr. Hameb. You spoke of no one manufacturer being able to assem- 
ble his goods at one place, or manufacture a sufficient number of 
classes to satisfy the market ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. I do not know of one manufacturer who can 
make a line diverse enough to satisfy all the demands of distributing 
houses. 

Mr. Hameb. Take the furniture business, for instance. Isn't it a 
growing business, and do they not sell direct from the manufacturer 
to the consumer? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. I have seen their very attractive advertise- 
ments, and there are a good many people who buy from certain con- 
cerns. But I question very much wheflier there is any concern doing 
a general retail business. 

Air. Hameb. But they advertise in these high-priced magazines. 

Mr. Bloomingdale. So they do. 

Mr. Hameb. And their advertisements continue from month to 
month. 

Mr. Bloomingdale. I happen to know a man who advertises cigars 
in a hi^h-priced magazine, and I am told that he does not make a 
single cigar from the 1st of January to the 31st of December. 

Mr. Hameb. Do you know that to be true ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. I would not Uke to make that statement and 
be responsible for proving it; it is simply information that I have, 
and wnich has come to me. 

Mr. Hameb. You do know that these advertisers of furniture, 
who claim to sell directly to the consumer, manufacture their own 
furniture, do you not ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. I know there are firms who claim that, but I 
doubt if there are any manufacturing concerns who have a full line of 
furniture. I think most of that furniture is made hj specialty houses. 

Mr. Hameb. But suppose they have a special Ime of furniture, it 
simply results in eliminating the middle man, the country merchant, 
so far as that line is concerned, whether it is furniture, a hat, a shoe, 
or any class of goods. 

Mr. Bloomingdale. If it is your purpose to eliminate the middle 
man, I am going to confess that unless the middle man contributes 
somethiQg to the business from the time it leaves the nijanufacturer 
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until it reaches the consumer that he ought to be eliminated. I don't 
think the man who ultimately buys that furniture ought to pay for 
the support of the middle man. The middle man has got to do some- 
thing, otherwise he is not entitled to take any profit. 

Mr. Hamer. Do you think that it is possible for the country mer- 
chants to compete with the big department store in price and quality t 

Mr. Bloomingdale. Absolutely; yes. The proof of that is that 
to-day he is doing it. He is getting a higher price for his merchandise, 
and it is because it is a convenience to go to his place and get the 
thing that you want, wrap it up, and take it home with you. 

Mr. Hamer. Then why is it that the department store continues 
to thrive and to have an increased business ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. But not where it competes with the country 
store. There are all over the country technical stores, smaller estab- 
lishments, doing a thriving business. The department stores do not 
do all the business. 

Mr. Hamer. How about the mail-order houses ? They are thriv- 
ing and increasing in number, are they not ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. My impression is that only one mail-order 
house thrives at a time. Montgomery Ward & Co. is practically a 
mail-order house, and one of the first. Then Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
came along, and there by superior generalship they seem to have 
taken the first place away from Montgomery Ward & Co. Then 
there is the National Suit Company, or New York — but outside of 
that I' don't know of any other mail-order houses doing a considera- 
ble business. 

Mr. Hamer. Montgomery Ward & Co., in a few short years, 
accumulated a fortune of a great many millions of dollars, and it 
seems to be doing a good busmess now. 

Mr. Bloomingdale. So do Sears, Roebuck & Co. do a big business. 

Mr. Hamer. But the country merchant who accumulates a for- 
tune is a rare exception 1 

Mr. Bloomingdale. I don't think there are many, but when we 
get our noses counted this month in New York City I think we are 
going to have four or five million people. 

Mr. Hamer. But as a general result, don't you think that possibly 
the mail-order business has been more profitable than the business of 
the country merchant ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. I think the concentration of that business in 
one or two instances has been profitable. 

Mr. Hamer. Don't you believe that if the full privileges of parcels 
post is extended, with liberal conditions as to the rate of postage and 
the amount of merchandise that may be carried, that it will result 
in practically eliminating the country merchant? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. No, I don't think so. And I will say to you, 
as man to man, that while I beUeve it is going to increase the busmess 
of the city merchant, and that while it may to some extent afifect 
, the business of the country merchant, yet that it is going to affect it 
materially, or drive them out of business, I do not believe. Of course, 
there will always be men who will be driven out of business by the 
sUghtest competition that comes along. 

Mr. Hamer. If the system results in increasing the business of the 
mail-order house and the department house, somebody must lose 
that trade, must there not ? 
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Mr. Bloomingdale. Perhaps you were not in the room when I 
said that I beUeve the facility of transporting merchandise will 
increase the volume of trade. I think that business is increased and 
stimulated by the facility with which it is done. 

The Chairman. Then, a man would not have more money at the 
end of the year than he has at the beginning ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. No; but he would have more merchandise. 
He will have more of the things he is willing to part with his money 
to get, and he is entitled to that if he wants it. 

Mr. Lloyd. Is it not true that in the last few years the development 
of the department store and the mail-order house has had the eflFect 
of injuring the trade of the retail merchants in the small places? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. I do not know that I am qualified to make any 
answer to that. 

Mr. Lloyd. Do you not think that they themselves would be quali- 
fied to answer ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. I do not think that any one individual instance 
would prove that case. I think I should want to have the information 
come from a very, very wide field. 

Mr. Lloyd. But if it is the general consensus of opinion amongst 
the retail dealers of the United States that the department house thus 
far has injured their business, would you not say that the extension 
of the general parcels-post custom would injure their business more, 
because it would increase the department-house business more ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. You ask me if I would say that from the 
expression of that concensus of opinion. I would if it was a fact. It 
is a question of fact, and on that question of fact, without having any 
very great knowledge on the subject, but just from my personal 
observation in those places where I have been I do not thmk that 
my answer, whether yes or no, would add anything to your sum of 
knowledge on the subject. It is a rather broad one. 

Mr. Lloyd. Now, make it individual. Suppose that I should get 
a petition signed by every merchant in the district that I represent, 
saying that the extension of the parcels post would result dn injury 
to them, because it increases the department-store business; should 1 
accept that as that which should control me so far as they are con- 
cerned, or should I not ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. I think I would put that on one side of the 
balance, and then I would put on the other side of the balance the rest 
of my constituents and see if the result of this legislation would be 
injurious to them. 

Mr. Lloyd. No; but just on the question whether it is beneficial or 
injurious to them? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. I think perhaps you would be justified in 
accepting that as an element, before reaching a conclusion; not as 
conclusive. 

Mr. Lloyd. If you were in my place and had that kind of state- 
ment, would you accept it as a settled proposition that it was injurious 
to the retail merchants, or would be injurious to the retail merchants ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. Well, there is a good deal of difference between 
a statement as to what has been and is injurious, and a statement as 
to what is going to be injurious; because in the one case the man 
would be guided by his knowledge of facts, and in the other case it 
would be nis fear of something that was going to happen, which, as a 
matter of fact, might never materialize. Digitized by GoOqIc 
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Mr. Lloyd. If he realizes that he is already injured by the mail- 
order houses and the department stores, anything that would assist 
in the transportation of the goods of those mail-order houses and 
department stores would necessarily tend further to injyre him, 
would it not ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. Well, I think if I were in your place I would 
take all of those statements and would filter them through the superior 
knowlecjge of economics which you have, as compared with the 
individuals from whom you got the information, and 

Mr. Lloyd. In other words, to put it a little clearer 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Let him complete that sentence. 

Mr. Lloyd (continuing) : Do you not expect I would listen to them 
rather than I would to the representatives of the department stores 
in New York or Chicago or St. Louis ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. I think that perhaps you would have a very 
much greater sympathy with them; but speaking of you as a Member 
of the Congress, wiiich is a unit, I think that the Congress, which is a 
unit, would be guided as much by the interests of the people in one 
part of the country, or one class of merchants, as it would be by the 
interests of merchants in another part of the country. In other words, 
I do not believe that you or any other Members of Congress are 
actuated by the peculiar and specific interests or advantage in a 
specific case. 

Mr. Lloyd. Now, let me change it. If there was proposed legisla- 
tion which would result in injury to the department houses in the 
United States, and the department houses came before us through 
their representatives and showed to us that they would be injured by 
this legislation, do you not think that it would be the duty of the 
Member of Congress to very carefuUy weigh the attempted legisla- 
tion before ho would cast his vote in favor of it ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. I certainly do. 

Mr. Lloyd. Then, on that same ground, it would be our duty to 
very carefully investigate the matter and be sure that the local 
mierchant is not injured by this proposition. 

Mr. Bloomingdale. On, no; that is not stating the same proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. MuBDocK. No. 

Mr. Bloomingdale. I think it is your duty to carefully weigh 
the proposition and see that your constituents generally are not 
going to be injured, but not to let the local merchant outweigh all 
the rest. 

Mr. Hameb. I did not happen to be in here when you commenced 
your statement. Whom do you represent ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. Particularly the Retail Dry Goods Merchants' 
Association of New York City, and by letter of yesterday, the retailers 
of St. Louis. 

Mr. Lloyd. They are the department-store houses. 

Mr. Hamer. They are the department-store houses ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. I do not know who they are, personally, 
excepjt there has been some correspondence between them and our 
association, and this letter was received yesterday. 

Mr. Hameb. You are advocating a general parcels post ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. Yes, sir; a general parcels post. 
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Mr. Hamer. You axe no doubt doing that because it is considered 
that it will be a great benefit to those you represent? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. I do not think that out of pure patriotism I 
would hftve come here to advocate it, unless I thought it was going 
to be of some interest to those I represent. 

Mr. Hamer. You are not here in the interest of the American 
farmer ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. I am not here in the interest of the American 
farmer, except so far as his interests and mine are parallel. I came 
here to speak for my own interests. 

Mr. Hamer. For your interests primarily, and the interests of the 
American farmer incidentally ? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. If my interests are not the same as the inter- 
ests of the farmers, I do not expect that vou are going to frame this 
bill at my request unless it is equally an advantage to them. In other 
words, I do not think Congress will prepare a biU to suit the retail 
merchants of New York City in their requirements unless they think 
that that biU is going to be of benefit to the community at large. 

Mr. Hamer. Your principals evidently consider this legislation of 
a great deal of importance to them, or tney would not have sent you 
here? 

Mr. Bloomingdale. I think they consider that the passage of this 
bill would be of advantage to them. 

Mr. Hamer. Well, you show a disposition to be fair in the matter. 

Mr. Bloomingdale. I certainly would not come here out of a 

Surely patriotic impulse, or expect you to believe I had come over 
ere at my own expense for the mere purpose of saving the country. 
[Laughter.] 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MB. F. F. INORAM. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Before the committee adjourns, I have here a 
pamphlet which is a report of the committee on freight and trans- 
portation of the Manufacturing Merchants' Association of the United 
States, and on page 8 of that pamphlet is a table giving a comparison 
of freight and express charges for the same distances in Germanj 
and in America. That table was apparently prepared by you; is 
that true? 

Mr. Ingram. Yes ; that is right. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. What was the origin of that table ? 

Mr. Ingram. You mean where did I get the data ? 

Mr. MuliDOCK. Yes. 

Mr. Ingram. I got the German data from the government books — 
I forget the German names for them — in which were published the 
railroad rates and the postal rates. You omitted to mention one 
schedule, on the postal rates, that is in there. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to include 
that table in the hearing. It is very short. 

The Chairman. In Mr. Ingram's remarks ? 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Yes. Also it includes postal charges, 

(The matter referred to is here printed in the record, as follows :) 
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Comparison affreight charges and express charges, for same distances^ of the German system 

with the American system. 



American freight 
charge (first- 
class). 



Weight. 



Amount. 



German package 
freight charge. 



Weight. 



Amount. 



American 
express 
charge. 



Weight. 



Amount. 



Weight. 



German parcel 
post charge. 



Amount. 



Detroit to New York (700 

miles) 

Detroit to Clearwater, Minn. 

(700 miles) 

Detroit to Atlanta, Ga. (700 

miles) 

Detroit to New Orleans, La. 

(1,000 miles) 

Detroit to Dallas, Tex. (1,000 

miles) 

Detroit to Falmouth, Ky. 

(300 miles) 

Detroit to Jackson, Mich. 

(96 miles) , 

Detroit to Pontiac, Mich. (26 

miles) 



Pounds. 

100 

50 
100 

50 
100 

50 
100 

60 
■100 

50 
100 

50 
100 

50 
100 

50 



$0.59 
.59 
1.05 
1.05 
1.37 
1.37 
1.16 
1.16 
1.77 
1.77 
.623 
.62^ 
.25 
.25 
.25 



Pounds 
100 

50 
100 

50 
100 

50 
100 

50 
100 

50 
100 

50 
100 

60 
100 

50 



SI. 05 
.53 

1.05 
.53 

1.05 
.53 

1.43 
.7Ji 

1.43 
.71 J 
.56 
.28 
.21 

:o7i 

.07, 



Pounds. 
60 
11 
50 
11 
50 
11 
50 
11 
50 
11 
50 
11 
50 
11 
60 
11 



Pounds. 
50 
11 
50 
11 
50 
11 
50 
11 
• 60 
11 
50 
11 
50 
11 
50 
11 



12.26 
.12 

2.26 
.12 

2.26 
.12 

2.26 
.12 

2.26 
.12 

1.40 
.12 
.98 
.12 
.27 
.06 



Mr. Lloyd. I believe Mr. Ingram wants to make a short additional 
statement. 

Mr. Ingram. Just a word, Mr. Chairman. I chanced to meet Mr. 
Lloyd after the hearing, and I mentioned a circumstance that seemed 
to be of much importance to the committee, and that was regarding 
the zone system, and the rate for a very short distance, unaer this 
Bennet bill. It seems to me that in adjusting that, should this bill 
be given serious consideration, and that 8 cent parcels post 11 pound 

{)ackage rate be considered, for these short distances of 50 miles or 
ess there should be another rate. The way that is settled in Germany 
under their parcels post is they make the rate for 50 miles half the 
rate, and then there is no zone system at all, but the rate for the 
first 50 miles in Germany is half the parcels post rate; and it seems 
to be a very equitable arrangement, has run for many years, and it 
will do away with the objection — and it is a serious objection — of 
making it a very large rate for a short distance. That is all I wish 
to say. I did not know but that would be a suggestion of some value, 
because the question has been asked of others so many times. 

I wish to say also, in concluding, that there seems to be a mis- 
understanding with regard to the German parcels post. The witness 
stated that the German system gives a very low rate on long dis- 
tances up to an 11-pound limit. Now, when the weight exceeds that 
the charge increases much faster than the weight, as this table will 
show which Congressman Murdock has asked to be included in the 
record. When you get to 50 pounds the rate is fully as much as or 
more than the present express company rate in this country. That 
is a matter that had not been brougnt out, and in your consideration 
may be of some importance. That is all I have to say. 

(At 12.45 o'clock p. m. the committee took a recess until 2 o'clock 
p. m.) 

39070—10 12 
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AFTER RECESS. 

At the expiration of the recess the committee resumed its session. 

Mr. H. L. McNamara. We are ready to proceed, Mr. Chairman. 
All that I have to state is that we are here as business men 

The Chairman. Have you given your name to the stenographer ? 

Mr. McNamara. My name is H. L. McNamara. 

The Chairman. Have you stated whom you represent ? 

Mr. McNamara. I represent the National Retail Hardware As- 
sociation, co mpo sed of about 13,600 members, and which covers 33 
States. Mr. W. P. Bogardus, a gentleman who has been in the 
retail hardware business for a long time, will now address you. 

STATEMENT OF MB. W. P. BOaABDUS, OF MOXJNT VEBNOIT, OHIO. 

Mr. Bogardus. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: 

In coming before you to present our views on the Question of parcels 
post we base our opposition to the measure on the oroad principle of 
fair play to aU and favor to none. This is a government of the people, 
for tne people, and by the people, and as such should not unaertake 
to do for any class of the people what it can not do for the balance. 

Post parcels is an unfair proposition, in this, that the Government in 
carrying out the measure would undertake to carry merchandise for 
some and refuse to carry it for others. About 50 per cent of the 
rural conmiunities are at present suppUed with free deUvery. To 
them would come whatever advantages there might be in parcels 
post, to the balance nothing but the privilege of paying for accom- 
modations that were enjoyed by other people. 

Post parcels if enacted mto law would be contrary to the genius of 
our institutions, because it proposes to undertake the carrying of 
merchandise, thus coming into competition with the people who are 
supporting the Government. The establishment of a parcels post in 
this country is a move toward socialism, and a movement of that kind 
once started is like one going down a very steep incline, there is no 
stopping until the bottom is reached. Austraha and New Zealand 
have ventured on more radical experiments in government than have 
been tried elsewhere. At every step onward toward the complete 
control of industry and business by the state and the extension of 
government activities to every field of production and distribution, 
they discover that there is a stronger demand for further movement 
in the same direction. The Cleveland Leader editorially says, April 
18, 1910: 

The end, of course, will be a smash up and the abler politicians of Australia and 
New Zealand must perceive that it is the natural outcome of the policies which are in 
force. There is no stopping place. It is a case of ^' after us the aeluge.'' 

Post parcels is special legislation. It will be a great help to the 
large city stores and catalogue houses. It will enable them to ship 
merchandise all over the country at a nominal price, and it will bring 
the most distant towns and villages as close as the towns within a 
radius of a few miles. It will be a boom for the city papers and 
magazines, for it will help them to secure advertisements, and the 
mafls will be loaded down with advertisements that the Government 
will carry at one-fourth of the cost of carriage. It will injure the 
country merchant, for everything that is ordered from the city so 
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far reduces his ability to carry stock. In Germany the small city 
and town merchant is reduced to an office and a lot of catalogues, and 
his customers are compelled to judge the goods they want by illustra- 
tions and wait for them to be ordered from the city. I am told by 
Germans that towns of 300 in Nebraska and Iowa have better stores 
than towns of 10,000 in Germany. With the elimination of the 
business man from the small cities, towns, and villages what will be 
the conditions ? The small places would disintegrate. There would 
be but little reason to live m such places, and business of all Idnds 
would go to the cities. Where busmess is the people will go. Can 
we afford to build up the city at the expense of the country ? Jef- 
ferson said that the large cities were a menace to any country. 
Already 50 per cent of the people are gathered in the cities of this 
country. Shall we encourage this trend of the people to the cities, 
when statesmen of other countries are raising the alarm and calling 
attention to the danger of this movement of the people to the cities! 
The farmer is bitterly complaining of the scarcity of help and of his 
inability to handle nis crops. Is there any reason in this for the 
present high prices of fooa supplies? Rural free delivery, so far, 
nas been a financial failure, before the order was issued discon- 
tinuing the reports made by rural carriers of the amount of work 
done by them per month I was given a report of a month^s work on 
an average route from our local post-office. 

The carrier took out 5,585 pieces of mail and brought in 984 pieces 
of mail. 

Of the amount taken out 1,071 were letters, the postage amounting to $21. 42 

312 postal cards; postage on them was 3. 12 

3,728 were newspapers and magazines, with an estimated postage of 18. 64 

392 circulars ; postage 3. 92 

81 packages of merchandise; estimated weight 4 lbs. each, with a postage of. . . 52. 84 

Total for mail going out on the route 99. 94 

We have estimated the postage of the 984 pieces of mail brought 
in bv the carrier at 2 cents each, which would make $19.68. 

This gives us a total of $119.62. Deducting from this amount the 
salary of the carrier, $75, we have left a balance of $44.62. From this 
amount must be taken the cost of bringing the mail to the local post- 
office and a proportionate share of the expense of the local post- 
office. The proposed reduction of rates on merchandise is about 
72 per cent. Now, if the rate is reduced and the number of packages 
remain at 81 the balance of profit is reduced to $8.06. But the 
advocates of parcels post say that the reduction in price on merchan- 
dise will stimulate a greater demand from the people on the rural routes 
for merchandise, that they will telephone in their orders and trade 
of the merchants will increase. Country people do not buy goods 
of their local merchants that way. They must come and see the 
goods and shop and see where tney can do the best. On a rural 
route of a hundred patrons of the mail there will not average more than 
one call for merchandise to be brought out by the carrier per week. 
I have seen it stated that the average of parcels post packages dehv- 
ered to citizens of Great Britain wfll be but two a year. If this is 
true, then the claim that the increased postage arising from parcels 
post is not justified. 
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We are cited to England and Germany for illustration of the value 
of parcels post. But conditions are so different in those countries 
from the conditions here that the illustration is neither fair nor force- 
ful. England has 344 and Germany 222 inhabitants to the square 
mile. England has an average haul of 40 miles and Germany an aver- 
age haul of 42 miles, as against a population of 23 to the square mile 
and an average haul of 540 miles in this country. Now, if the par- 
cels post is a failure from a financial standpoint in England — ^and we 
base this statement on the fact that reports were made for the first 
few years after the system had been inaugurated in England, and 
showed an increased deficit each year. We have no data from Ger- 
many. The Government owns the railroads and carries packages 
under 9 pounds free. We say if these thickly settled countries have 
a system that is not self-supporting, how can we hope that it will be 
self-supporting in this country with its great territory ? Parcels post 
in a country like ours is an absurdity, for to undertake to carry a pack- 
age 5 miles and another 3,000 miles and charge the same for each is 
utterly wrong. It is admitted that the present bills before Congress 
are but an entering wedge looking to a general parcels post for the 
entire country. lif the Government undertakes to carry merchan- 
dise up to 1 1 pounds by mail, what is to hinder its undertaking other 
things now done by private citi^ns ? Where will the line be drawn 
between' private enterprise and government control? What private 
business will be exempt from interference by the Government ? Par- 
cels post is a dangerous measure, in that it is a stepping-stone to a 
larger interference in the affairs of the people. 

Our Government is for the protection of our political rights and to 
organize us to defend ourselves against a foreign foe, but not to engage 
in business or commerce in competition with the people. History 
repeats itself, and, gentlemen, it is well to pause and carefully con- 
sider conditions before we enter on a course tnat wiU end in socialism^ 
governmental control, and the final ownership of the people by the 
Government. When Joseph told the King of Egypt of the seven 
years of plenty and prophesied of the seven lean years to follow and 
warned tne people to prepare for the lean times, did the people do it ? 
No. They saia let the government attend to that. And the govern- 
ment did, and the final result was that the government owned the 
land and the people. 

Is there any lesson in that for us ? 

It is claimed that the consumer will be able to get his supplies 
cheaper from the big city stores by adopting a parcels post. Yet, 
while this may be true, the result is a lowering of the standard of liv- 
ing and making it possible for the wage-earner to work for less wages. 
For with cheaper living comes lower wages. With high wages comes 
higher cost of living. The economic balance is kept by laws that seem 
to have no exceptions. 

We, as merchants, are utterly opposed to H. R. 23432. We regard 
it as the most dangerous bill yet presented to Congress, because we 
believe it will tend to ruin the retail merchants of the country. While 
it is local in its provisions, it does not provide that it will De local in 
its application. Should this biU become a law, there is nothing to 
prevent anyone sending merchandise out over the routes to the 
amount of 500 pounds. There is nothing to prevent catalogue and 
mail-order houses from having local agente in towns from which rural 
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free delivery emanates. The catalo^e houses can send their cata- 
logues to their agents and they can distribute them to the farmers on 
the routes, and, knowing the names of the patrons of the routes, can 
solicit orders for any goods they may want and agree to deliver the 
goods at their doors cheaper than tney can get them in their local 
towns. He can do this by bunching his orders and having the goods 
come by freight, and distribute the orders to his patrons by the rural 
free dehvery. His profit will be in the commissions he gets from the 
catalogue and mail-order houses and the harder he hustles the more 
income he will have. His expenses will be very small. A desk in an 
office and a few catalogues wul constitute his outfit. All his business 
will be on a cash basis and therefore he has not to consider losses from 
crediting his customers. Under the present conditions of rural free 
delivery 2 horses are required to make the trips. For 1 horse 
can not stand up under the strain of a 24-mile trip tor six consecutive 
days. He must have a chance to rest. To add to the load so as to 
increase it to 500 pounds necessitates a new equipment, and the 
carrier must have a better wagon and at least two more horses. The 
income derived from the load of 500 pounds will be about $5 per day. 
There ia no possibility or hope that any man who has a team of horaes 
can be secured to take a trip of 24 miles for six consecutive days with 
a load of 500 pounds for $5, for it would need 4 horses. That means 
a further dencit. The demand for greater compensation for the 
carriers will come immediately on the passage of this bill, and it will 
be for more than $1,200 per year. 

The expense of the carrier now is over $500 per year, and they have 
left something over $400 a year to keep their families. 

The Chairman. You mean something less than $400, do you not ? 

Mr. BoGARDUS. Something more. 

The Chairman. There could not be over $500 and over $400, too, 
because the limit is $900. 

Mr. BoGARDUS. That is true; excuse me. I was thinking of $1,000. 

What will it be with this additional equipment ? 

With these conditions staring us in the face what hope has the 
future for the merchant in the small town ? Some of the gentlemen 
have said that there is no mail-order house in England. Has he not 
read of the great success of Self ridge in London ? The business is 
but in its infancy. It took an American to see the possibilities that 
England had for the mail-order business with its parcels-post delivery. 

Is the country merchant the only one to be considered ? No. It is 
the village that centers aroimd the store. It is the country town that 
grows because of the business that is done within its bounds. 

It is the small city where business is gathered and where men con- 
gregate for the development of that busmess and where local markets 
are estabUshed for the farmer and where the social instincts of both 
town and country are developed to the betterment of both. Friends 
of parcels post say these conditions will not come. They have already 
come. Of the thousand Uttle post-offices that have been abolished 
because of rural free delivery, many were kept in little country stores 
that have gone out of busmess because they have lost the income 
of the post-oflSce. What will be the results with a larger service by 
the parcels post ? 

There is so much to say on this Question that I must of necessity 
stop in the middle. Gentlemen, I tnank you for your courtesj^Q^Tp 
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The Chairman. Just one moment, Mr. Bogardus. Are you in 
favor of repealing the present authorization to carry fourth-class mail 
matter ? 

Mr. Bogardus. I do not believe it is within the province of the 
Government of the United States to carry merchandise. 

The Chairman. Well, that is practically carrying merchandise. 

Mr. Bogardus. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you think that the country would be in favor 
of repealing that authorization ? 

Mr. Bogardus. I do not, Mr. Chairman, for the simple reason that 
I quoted in that speech — that when we get started going downhill 
there is not any stopping. 

The Chairman. Do you know how long it has been since the Gov- 
ernment undertook the carrying of merchandise ? 

Mr. Bogardus. It has been several years. 

The Chairman. A good many years ? 

Mr. Bogardus. Yes. 

The Chairman. Do you think this committee would be justified 
in taking action such as would prevent the Government carrying 
merchandise of any kind ? 

Mr. Bogardus. I think that the Government should not do it, but 
I think it would be very impolitic on the part of the committee to 
recommend not carrying any merchandise. You have got started 
now and you can not stop. 

The Chairman. When you talk about being impolitic, in relation 
to a matter which has been going on for years, it must mean that it 
meets with the approval of the people; if it would be impolitic, to 
repeal it ? 

Mr. Bogardus. Yes, sir; that is what I mean. 

The Chairman. It has had a fair trial ? 

Mr. Bogardus. It has had a fair trial, and the public approve of it. 

The Chairman. The public approve of it. Are we here to legis- 
late along a line which the public approves, or otherwise ? 

Mr. Bogardus. You can not help yourselves. This is a govern- 
ment of the people and you have to do as the people say, whether it 
is right or not. But it is up to you, gentlemen, to determine, as far 
as you are able to, on laws tnat will keep the American people in such 
shape that they will be of benefit to each other. 

The Chairman. To get back to the question of the mail-order 
houses sending their goods into a rural community, do you think, 
basing your judgment on the statement you have made about the 
amount of business which is likely to develop, that it would pay a 
mail-order house to maintain an agency in the average place ? 

Mr. Bogardus. It would pay the agent there. Over $40,000 §oes 
out of our town every year to the mail-order houses — and that is a 
town of 10,000 people. 

The Chairman. Is your town Mount Vernon, Ohio ? 

Mr. Bogardus. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How do you know that that is true ? 

Mr. Bogardus. I know it by statements of men who claim that they 
are posted. I know it from statements that come from some of the 
post-office men. 

The Chairman. How do the post-office people know? 

Mr. Bogardus. They know it by the amount of monkey orders that 
are sent to the catalogue houses. gitizedbyVjOC 
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The Chairman. But that would only be a small percentage of the 
amount of money that is sent. Most people, those buying, consider- 
able amounts, would send checks, and the post-office authonties woxild 
not have any knowledge of that. 

Mr. BoGARDUS. I beg your pardon, but checks going from Ohio to 
Chicago are discounted. They will not take them out there. 

The Chairman. Well, you have banks ? 

Mr. BoGARDUS. Yes; we have banks, and we could buy a draft. 
Also, Mr. Chairman, we estimate this by the number of boxes that 
come to town. Men there send out for rice, prunes, and all such 
stuflF, and shoes, and everything of that kind. 

The Chairman. Where do you get that information ? 

Mr. BoGARDUS. I know it from the men that do it. My brother- 
in-law's son-in-law is one of that crowd. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. Then you certainly ought to know. [Laughter.] 
How many retail merchants do you think there are in the tJnited 
States in places of less than 10,000 people? 

Mr. BoGARDUS. That is a question that I can not answer. 

The Chairman. Do you think that the estabhshment of the rural 
free deUvery service has affected the business of the retail merchants 
in villages materially ? 

Mr. BOGARDUS. I know a number of places where there have been 
little stores for the benefit and accommodation of the surrounding 
people that have had to be discontinued, as I have stated in my 
remarks, because the Uttle $100 or $150 that the Government paid 
them annually was taken away from them; and the stores are closed 
up, and they are rotting down. 

The Chairman. Do you think that is a direct result of the estab- 
lishment of the rural route ? 

Mr. BoGARDUS. It is the result of nothing else. The post-office is 
taken away, and there is no inclination on the part of the people to go 
to the store any more to buy goods, and the result is tnat they go 
away somewhere else. 

Mj. Lloyd. Do you not think it is due in part to the fact that they 
patronize the department stores more than they did ? 

Mr, BoGARDUs. The development of the department store has come 
in the last two decades. 

Mr. Lloyd. About the same time the rural service came in, or a 
little bit earlier. 

Mr. BoGARDus. Yes. 

Mr. Lloyd. But it has been developed by the rural service. 

Mr. BoGARDUs. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. Lloyd. The rural service has been a great feeder to the depart- 
ment store ? 

Mr. BoGARDUS. I think that is true. 

The Chairman. I notice that you refer particularly to House bill 
23432 as a dangerous bill. 

Mr. BoGARDUS. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you consider that dangerous because you have 
been told that that is more likely to be favorably considered than any 
other bill? 

Mr. BoGARDUS. No, sir; it is dangerous because if you read it over 
and study it a little you will see the effect it is going to have on the 
retail merchants. 

Mr. Lloyd. Which bill is that? Digitized by CjOOqIc 
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Mr. BoGARDUs. The Bennet bill. 

The Chairman. It is the last Bennet bill. Is that any more dan- 
gerous than the Foster bill, or the Sims bill, or 

Mr. BoGARDUS. Perhaps not; but I do not want to trespass on 
your patience too much, and criticise all of them. I thought if I 
criticised one I would do pretty well. 

Mr. Lloyd. Have you a memorandum of the number of the bilj 
there ? 

Mr. BoGARDUs. It is H. R. 23432. 

The Chairman. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Gardner. What do you estimate, if you have any wav of 
estimating, to be the average size — that is, the cubic bulk — of the 
parcels-post packages ? 

Mr. BoGARDUs. Well, in my figuring I have estimated the largest 
possible size; that is, 6 feet long and containing so many cubic 
inches. Of course they will not go that high; but I was estimating 
here 500 pounds as a load. 

Mr. Gardner. What is it, about 500 pounds i Where does that 
occur ? In what connection ? 

Mr. Bogardus. It occurs in this bill. 

Mr. Gardner. What bill is that ? 

Mr. Bogardus. It is H. R. 23432, introduced by Mr. Bennet, of 
New York. It contains the clause ^'and in no case shall a carrier be 
obliged to transport a load of over 500 pounds.'' 

Air. Gardner. That is, at one time ? 

Mr. Bogardus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. At one time. Have you any knowledge by which 
you can estimate on the average size of the packages ? 

Mr. Bogardus. No; I can not. I presume that the entire amount 
of postal matter will be carried, from the statements made by the 
advocates of the parcels post. 

Mr. Gardner. 1 ask tnat in this connection: I received a com- 
munication the other day arguing for the parcels post and suggesting 
what kind of packages would be carried; and it was estimated that 
some 18 packages would be carried on a trip. I foimd by taking 
the size he estimated that the bulk of the packages would be greater 
than that of half a cord of wood — that is, that it would take a good 
one-horse log wagon to hold them — and I simply wanted to know if 
you agreed with that estimate of the size. 

Mr. Bogardus. The estimate that I went on in making my 
statement would require a much larger wagon than the present 
wagon. The present mail-carrier's wagon is only about so long and 
so wide [indicating], and you could not carry 50 pounds in it, anyhow. 
It is a source of great inconvenience during the hoUdays for the mail 
carriers at present to carry out the stujBF in their wagons. 

Mr. Gardner. I know they are very small. What do you know 
about horses ? 

Mr. Bogardus. Well, I am not a horseman. My knowledge is 
based upon what the carriers have told me. 

Mr. Gardner. As to these routes of 28 miles, I want you to put in 
the record, if vou have it, some estimate of the effect*upon the horse 
in traveUng that distance. 

Mr. Bogardus. With a 30-pound load, such as they have at present, 
one horse can not carry that load for six consecutive days without 
breaking: down. ,gitized by GoC 
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Mr. Gabdner. Well, suppose he could make it with the present 
wagon and a 30-pound load. How far, then, would he be from making 
it if you put 150 pounds behind him, over a country road ? 

Mr. BoGARDUS. I beg your pardon. Do you live in the country ? 

Mr. Gardner. What ? 

Mr. BoGARDUs. Do you live in the country ? 

Mr. Gardner. iNdo. 

Mr. BoGARDUs. Then you know what a western and northwestern 
country road is in the winter time ? 

Mr. Gardner. Yes. 

Mr. Lloyd. He lives in the East. 

Mr. Gardner. I thought perhaps you knew. The truth is that I 
wanted to show the absurdity of some of the estimates that were made 
yesterday. One gentleman went so far as to suggest that a horse on a 
good road could take one and a half times his weight. pLaughter.] 

Mr. BoGARDUS. I hope you gentlemen will remember that the quo- 
tations and statements made by gentlemen here yesterday as to the 
ability of a horse and his capacity to carry things were made on the 
basis of the magnificent roads that they have up in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Gardner. And on a walk ? 

Mr. BoGARDus. And on a walk. Twenty-four miles, and 100 
stops to take out post parcels in eight hours! It can not be done. 

Mr. Gardner. How are the roads in Ohio ? You know we are 

?;oing to have the power wagon pretty soon. Are they good enough 
or that? 

Mr. BoGARDUS. The roads are allright. One of our rural carriers 
had a power wagon last year, and used it up in one year; but at some 
times during the year the roads are like they used to be in Virginia 
during the civil war, when I was a soldier there. The horses' legs 
were covered clear up to their knees with yellow mud. 

Mr. Gardner. I know how that w^as. I w^as one of Bumside's 
' ' stick-in-the-muds . ' ' 

Mr. Lloyd. Have you any objection to the rural parcels post ? 

Mr. BoGARDUs. The proposed rural parcels post? 

Mr. Lloyd. Yes ; the proposed rural parcels post ? 

Mr. BoGARDus. Yes. 

Mr. Lloyd. What is your objection to that? 

Mr. BoGARDUs. It is ffoing to undermine the town store. 

Mr. Lloyd. Why would the proposed rural parcels post undermine 
the town store ? 

Mr. BoGARDUS. We find by actual experience that the farmer does 
not telephone to us for his goods. I am a hardware man. If he wants 
goods he comes in and buys them. He looks over the goods, and if I 
nave not anything to suit him he goes to some other store. He does 
not telephone an order for goods unless it happens to be some special 
piece or machinery. Ordinarily they do not do it that way. rTow, 
with the catalogue house, there is your illustration all pictured out. 
The retail man can not afford to furnish a catalogue of that type. 
The farmer takes that illustration — it does not mate any difference 
whether it illustrates truly or not — and be bases his juagment and 
wants upon the illustration, and sends to Chicago and gets the goods. 
That is the reason. We do not stand any chance. 

Mr. Lloyd. Suppose the rural parcels post were established. It 
is not estabUshed; but suppose it were established. Might it juot 
encourage that farmcfr to telephone you? ^OOglC 
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Mr. BoGABDUs. No, sir; simply because, as I stated, there will be 
men there who have catalogues, in an office 8 by 10, who will be 
continually hustUng for business. They go around, and all those 
people hustle all the time; and the more goods they can sell the larger 
will be their income. 

Mr. Llotd. Have you any such agents now? 

Mr. BoGARDUS. No; but there are schools of salesmanship in 
Lockport and all around in the coimtry trying to prepare them to be 
rea ^y for such propositions as are proposed m Congress. 
♦ Mr. Lloyd. Then your idea is that either the rurd parcels post or 
the general parcels post will result in injury to the town store. 

Mr. BoGARDUS. It is. 

Mr. Lloyd. It results first, directly, in injury to the retail mer- 
chants, and when it results in injury to the retail merchants it results 
in injury to the town. 

Mr. BoGARDUS. Yes. 

.Mr. Lloyd. And it is your idea that the success of the country 
depends upon the development of the town as well as the develop- 
ment of tne country. 

Mr. BoGARDUS. les. 

Mr. Smith. Have you ever attended any meetings of the farmers 
when this subject was under discussion? 
• Mr. BoGARDUS. Yes. 

Mr. Smith. Where the farmers were expressing themselves in favor 
of an enlarged service? 

Mr. BoGARDUs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smith. What did they indicate they wanted the service for? 
For the purpose of sending produce and farm products from the farm 
into the market? 

Mr. BoGARDUS. They never dreamed of any proposition of that 
kind. 

Mr. Smith. How did they express themselves on that subject ? 

Mr. BoGARDUs. Their proposition is that they may be able to get 
things in there, not to send things out. 

Mr. Smith. Did you ever hear them discuss the advantages of send- 
ing their produce to the market at all in any of those meetings ? 

Mr. BoGARDUS. I never did. 

Mr. Smith. Their idea is entirely on the other side of the question, 
is it? 

Mr. BoGARDus. Their idea is based upon the imagination they have 
that they can get goods cheaper by sending away from home than by 
patronizing the home people. 

Mr. Lloyd. Do you have hucksters in your section who go out 
every day and get eggs and butter and produce from the farms and 
send them into town ? 

Mr. BoGARDUS. Yes. They bring it in and ship) it away. This 
would be huckstering to a larger extent — to have this rural post, 

Mr. McNamara. Are there any more questions, Mr. Chairman, 
that you gentlemen wish to ask ? 

The Chairman. Nothing further. 

Mr. McNamara. Then, I will now introduce Mr. S. R. Miles, of 
Mason City, Iowa, ex-president of the Iowa Retail Hardware Associ- 
ation. 
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STATEMENT OF MB. S. B. MILES, OF MASON CITT, IOWA. 

Mr. Miles. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
would like to ask permission to make a few preliminary remarks that 
mav not have any direct bearing on the proposition, but which in a way 
will explain the position of the retail hardware merchants of the 
country. I will make them as briefly as possible, because I realize 
the value of the time of the committee. 

I have been interested very much in this parcels-post proposition, 
both as to the general parcels post and the rural parcels post, 
throughout a number of years. It was my good fortune to nave 
been the president of the National Retail Hardware Association at 
the time Mr. Von Meyer was made Postmaster-General, and made 
what has since become his famous speech before the fourth-class post- 
masters at Boston, which for the first time carried with it the 
thought that we had now a parcels post. In other words, he was 
the tost man, so far as I know, to define our present fourth-class 
mail service as a parcels post, and as such to advocate its extension. 

Ever since this question has been actively advocated before Con- 
gress the hardware associations of the country, which are composed 
of active retail merchants, have been seeking light on the subject. 
I think as business men we can be given credit for wanting to know 
something about a question that so vitally affects our business as 
we feel the parcels post will before we become advocates of it; and 
with that in view, and that only, and not with the selfish motives 
which have been charged to us, we have been investigating this 
proposition. We have gone to the various advocates of the measure, 
mcluding the Postmaster-General and others, and have asked them 
to give us some information that would have a direct bearing on the 
proposition. In other words, we have been doing for years just what 
you gentlemen are doing now. We have been trying to get actual 
mformation that had a bearing on this question. We have been very 
much disappointed in our efforts; and when I was notified of this 
hearing and asked to come here, I said, ^'Now, I am going to get the 
long-sought information on this subject; I am going to get light.'' 

I want to say in this connection, and I want it to go on the record 
emphatically, that if it can be shown that the parcels post, either 
rural or general, is a good thing for the greatest number of our people, 
regardless of whether it is good for our direct interests or not, the 
merchants' associations of the country will accept it and adapt them- 
selves to it; but we do not believe that it is lor the benefit of the 
people whom it is claimed will be directly benefited and profited by it. 

We have arrived at that conclusion, not on a mere theory. We 
do not believe in theories; we can not conduct our business on 
theories, and we would have been out of business a long time ago 
if we had undertaken to handle our individual hardware business 
on mere theories. We are used to delving for facts; we are used to 
getting information; and, as I said before, with that thought in 
mind, we have been investigating this subject and trying to get some 
real information. But up to the present time we have been unable 
to do so. 

We have asked those who have been advocating the parcels post 
to tell us something of the condition, of the farmer and of the retail 
merchant in the foreign countries which now have the^^rcels post, 
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prior to its establishment. Then we have asked them to tell us 
something of the conditions now. We have felt that that was only 
fair in trying to arrive at a solution of the question. We have been 
unable to get that information from any source which is advocating 
this measure. We have written repeatedly to my good friend, 
Mr. Cowles, and to others who have teen advocating this question. 
When they have answered at all they have answered by sending us 
a copy of the speech that Postmaster-General Meyer made in Boston 
in 1907. 

A couple of Senators were discussing the proposition a few months 
ago, and one of them suggested that it was an imposition on the people, 
or words to that effect — I can not quote the exact words; but tne sug- 
gestion was that it was an imposition on the people that Congress had 
not already taken some action to establish a parcels post in this 
country; and he suggested that they had full information and full 
data upon which to base such action. Another Senator concurred in 
that statement. I saw that in the newspapers and immediately wrote 
to both of the Senators and asked them for that information. I did 
not receive any reply. I then wrote to my own Senators, or one of 
them. Senator Doluver, and called his attention to the statement and 
asked him to get the information for me. The reply came back in a 
few days, and it contained a copy of Mr. Meyer's speech. [Laughter.] 
So thai^ is as far as we have been able to get in seeking for information 
on this subject. 

Now, believing, gentlemen, that what you were after was actual 
information, and not being able to get it from the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, we have taken this matter up very hurriedly — this is not as 
complete as we had hoped to make it, and would make it if we were 
given more time — and 1 think I have some figures here that will prove 
interesting and that will give you some information upon whicn you 
can base your conclusions, at least in part. 

As you know, perhaps — and it may be news to you — Postmaster- 
General Hitchcock issued an order in December to the rural carriers 
on a number of routes throughout the country requesting them 
to keep track of the unmailable packages which they were asked 
to deliver by their patrons during the month of January. We 
learned of that, and Mr. Hitchcock was written to with the sugges- 
tion that it was hardly fair to base his conclusions upon the month of 
January, for the reason that that month was, in the large agricultural 
sections (in the Mississippi Valley, at least, which is quite an im- 
portant part of the agricultural section of the country), the dullest 
month in the year ; that there would perhaps be less demand on the 
carriers during that month than in any other one month in the year; 
and that we thought he ought to go further and conduct the ex- 
periment in July or August, which would represent the busiest season 
on the farm in those same sections. I call your attention to this 
because I want you to understand, gentlemen, the fairness with 
which we have attempted to conduct our campaign in seeking for 
information on this subject. To that, however, we received no 
reply. But, to go on with this suggestion here, we prepared this 
letter, which I will read to you to show that there was no coercion 
and no thought of getting this information in any other way than 
along lines that we thought were fair, so that when we received 
the mf ormation it would be as nearly correct as possible. J'he letter 
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Brother Member of the National Retail Hardware Assocdition. 

Dear Sir: The department at Washington issued an order to rural carriers at a 
number of offices to report the number of unmailable packages of merchandise delivered 
by them at the request of their patrons during the month of January this year. This 
was for the purpose of enabling the department to determine the actual demand for 
parcels post. 

A committee of the National Retail Hardware Association will go before the House 
committee at Washington probably April 25, to enter a protest against the committee 
reporting favorably *any parcels-post measure. 

Now, we want you to assist this committee by filling out very carefully the inclosed 
blank. Please attend to this the day you receive this letter and mail it to the under- 
signed chairman of committee on legislation. Now please don't lay this aside. If 
you can not answer all the questions, answer what you can and do it now. 

S. R. Miles, Mason City, Iowa, 

P. S. Eight Mason City carriers delivered 11 packages, total weight 58 pounds, and 
made no charge for the service. You can get full information from your postmaster 
and rural earners. 

These axe the questions. By the way, I have several copies here 
if you gentlemen care to have them. 

1. Number of carriers? 849. 

2. Number of packages delivered? 837. 

3. Total weight of packages? 7,560. 

4. With his present equipment can a carrier handle 50 to 500 pounds of merchandise 
daily? 187, no; 23, yes, 50 to 200 poimds. 

5. Is your post-office equipped to handle 50 to 100 per cent greater volume of busi- 
ness, figuring, as we must, tnat merchandise would rapidly multiply the weight and 
bulk of mail to be handled? 182, no; 35, yes, with additional help. 

6. With 10 to 25 merchandise parcels to be delivered daily, necessitating the carrier 
getting out of his wagon, would it be possible to deliver the mail on time? 198, no; 
13, yes. 

7. Are the farmers in your vicinity discussing or demanding parcels post? 202, no; 
16, yes. 

Do they really understand the question? 202, no; 16, yes. 

8. Would a parcels post confined to delivery from the office from which the carrier 
starts be of any advantage and satisfy your people? 173, no; 35, yes. 

9. How many of your carriers make any charge for delivering unmailable packages, 
as they are now permitted to do, and what is the fee charged? 130, no charge made; 
72, charge 5 to 25 cents — average not over 10 cents. 

Now, this next question does not have any direct bearing on the 
question other than that there is a little political significance to it, 
perhaps: 

10. How many newspapers have you, and are they for or against parcels post? 32 
for parcels post, 139 have not expressed any opinion, 192 outspoken against. 

I will add in this connection that these questions were sent out to 
something over 300 retail hardware merchants throughout the 
country. 

The Chairman. All over the country ? 

Mr. Miles. I was just going to state that replies came back from 
24 States, Mr. Chairman, and 1 have here a hst of the States, so that 
you can see what they are, from which we received replies. The 
replies were from Pennsjrlvania, Wisconsin, Colorado, Georgia, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Mississippi, Alabama, New York, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Iowa, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Vermont, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Kentucky, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Missouri, and Indiana. 

That is a pretty representative indication, we think, of how a num- 
ber of the people, at least, in those States, feel with reference to this 
question. When I left home these replies were still coming in in 
goodly numbers. Each mail was bringing in a number pf- additional 
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replies, and I have not any doubt that when I reach home I will receive 
perhaps as many more as I had received up to the time I left. 

Mr. Lloyd. This paper that you have presented is a compilation 
of the answers you received ? 

Mr. Miles. That is a compilation of the answers. 

Mr. Lloyd. Up to date. 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir. There were about 200 — approximately 216. 
It might run one or two over, or one or two under, but 216 replies 
are used on this estimate here. 

Mr. Small. Bv whom were the blanks sent out ? 

Mr. Miles. Ttey were sent out by myself, as representing the 
National Retail Hardware Association. 

Mr. Smith. And this paper represents 216 replies? 

Mr. Miles. That represents 216 replies; yes, sir. 

Mr. MuBDOCK. How do you read, as to its significance, the answer 
to question No. 7, which, as you say, is a dual question ? You notice 
the first part of the Question is: ''Are the farmers in your vicinity 
discussing or demanding parcels post?*' Then: ''Do they really 
understand the question? To both questions there is an answer 
of 202 noes; and to both questions there is an answer of 16 yeas. 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MuBDOOK. Does that signify to you that the farmers who do 
not understand the question are not discussing it ? 

Mr. Miles. I do not know that I got that exactly, Mr. Murdock. 

Mi. Mukdook. It is rather pecuhar that there should be 202 noes 
to both questions. What I am trying to get at is^ does that signify 
to your mind — I can not tell what it does signify to mine — that 
those farmers who do not understand the question are not discussing 
it? 

Mr. Miles. I will say frankly, with reference to that question, that 
these figures were compiled somewhat hurriedly. I meant to have 
made tnat statement. The fibres would vary somewhat on the 
second part of that Question, Mr. Murdock; but in our compilation, 
as I said, it was done hurriedly in getting away from home, and we did 
not separate the replies to the two questions. I think there were 
probaWy 25 or mayoe 30 who had answered to the last half of 
that question, whether they understand or not. I think there 
probablv would have been a variation there, making that read, say, 
thirty '\yes'' and that many noes. 

Mr. MiJBDOCK. That variation would make quite a material change 
in the significance of the answers. 

Mr. Miles. Yes. I appreciate that, sir. I will say in answer to 
that question that they were compiled hurriedly. 

Mr. Gardner. May I interrupt for just one moment ? I want to 
call Mr. Murdock's attention to the fact that question No. 5, "Is 
your post-office equipped to handle 50 to 100 per cent greater volume 
of business, figuring, as we must, that merchandise would rapidly 
multiply the weight and bulk of mail to be handled ?'' has 182 noes 
and 35 yeas. 

Mr. Murdock. But with a qualification. 

Mr. Gardner. Now, question 8 — "Would a parcels post confined 
to deUvery from the office from which the carrier starts be of any 
advantage and satisfy your people?'' — has 173 noes and 35 yeas. 
So you notice the very*^ significant fact that there happen to be 35 
yeas to both of those questions. jOOQIC 
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Mr. MxjBDOOK. I do not believe that that is as significant as the 
other. 

Mr. Gardner. Well, I think it is significant. The identical 
number of gentlemen who say that they could handle the mail with 
additional help think it woulS be an advantage. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Oh, I see the proposition. 

Mr. Miles. You will also notice that there is a variation in the 
noes. There is a variation there. I will say in that connection 
that not all of these questions were replied to by each one; and that, 
of necessity, makes a variation in the figures. 

Mr. Lloyd. Do you think, from your general knowledge of the 
subject, that the answer to question No. 10 is correct? My observa- 
tion has been that more of the papers are against the parcels post 
than are for it. 

Mr. Miles. More are against it than for it. This answer, I beUeve, 
carries out that suggestion. 

Mr. Lloyd. Oh, yes; I see it does. 

Mr. Miles. There are 192 against and 32 for, and 139 have ex- 
pressed no opinion. 

I want to say in this connection that in compiling these answers 
here where there was any doubt at all as to what was meant we gave 
the "yes" the benefit of the doubt. As I say, we have gotten this as 
much for our own guidance and information on the subject as for 
the guidance and inioi*mation of the committee. 

Mr. Smith. It is the best piece of information that I have seen so 
far. Do I understand that this covers one month's business in each 
store, in each inquiry ? 

Mr. Miles. Yes. 

Mr. Smith. For the business done last January ? 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir. If you will do a little figuring on that — I 
may not be exactly right — but basing it on 5 cents a pound for the 
first pound and 2 cents for each aaditional pound sent, you will 
find that the revenue derived from that service during the month 
of January would have been $192.50, 1 think. That is approximately 
the figure. But it is not fair to test that on what is known as the 
dullest month in the great agricultural section. That is not true 
in some other sections, because business opens earlier in the South. 
While they are busy we are not. 

Mr. Smith. Do we understand that the inquiry was of such a 
character that this represents only the hardware sent out ? 

Mr. Miles. No; it represents every unmailable package sent out. 
It does not matter what the weight was. 

Mr. Gardner. Over 4 pounds ? 

Mr. Miles. Of necessity, over 4 pounds; because if it were under 4 
pounds it would be mailable ana would not be included in this 
estimate. 

Mr^ Gardner. That is not precisely accurate. It might be a roll 
of oilcloth, which could not be carried because of its shape. 

Mr. MuRDocK. According to question 4, you apparently got no 
answer from anyone who said the carrier could handle as much as 
500 pounds of merchandise daily. You got no such answer ? 

Mr. Miles. No; not one. The maximum amount was 200 pounds, 
and from that down to 50 pounds. 
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Mr. MuRDOCK. It was suggested here by somebody yesterday or 
the day before that you could add 500 pounds to the daily cargo of 
the carrier without increasing the expense to him. This seems to 
refute that. 

Mr. Miles. I think the man who made that statement yesterday 
or the day before assumed a superior knowledge of horses that I do 
not claim. 

Mr. Smith. The difference in the packages, as Mr. Gardner has 
pointed out, makes all the difference in the world on a horse in a 
day's trip. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Certainly; on a day's trip. 

Mr. Miles. Well, we procured that information with the knowledge 
that information along the line contained there has been very hard 
to get, so far as the lay member is concerned, from the Post-OiBBce 
Department. It i^ altogether likely that this committee can obtain 
a full report on the outcome of the experiment during the month 
of January. We have been making an effort to get it, and up to 
date we have not succeeded in doing so. 

Mr. Smith. Did you inquire for any information as to what pack- 
ages the carriers brought m from the farm toward the town? 

Mr. Miles. I did not make that inquiry. 

Mr. Smith. It would naturally suggest itself. 

Mr. Miles. That could have been properly incorporated in this 
Ust of questions, Mr. Smith, but, as I have suggested, they were 
gotten out rapidly. Our time was limited, and we were notified 
that we would be given a hearing at this time. 

Mr. Gardner. Do we understand that the replies covered the 
business done by 849 carriers ? 

Mr. Miles, les, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. And that the gross number of packages carried 
outside of the mail was 837 ? 

Mr. Miles. Yes; less than one to the carrier per month, and less 
than an average weight of 10 pounds. 

The Chairman. That would be about $8,000 revenue from all the 
routes in the country ? 

Mr. Miles. Yes; possibly $8,000 from all the routes in the coun- 
try. And if you were to multiply that by, say, five a day iu the 
average month when the farmer was busy it would necessitate the 
delivery of five times as many packages as were delivered during the 
month of January, and then you would have $40,000 as the entire 
revenue that would be received from this service. 

Now, there is one thing to which no reference has been made 

The Chairman. Just one moment, please. You stated that the 
revenue would be $192, did you not, on the number of packages that 
were unmailable ? 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir; I think those figures are correct. 

Mr. Smith. Did you say an average of 10 cents on 837 packages? 

Mr. Miles. No. 

Mr. Lloyd. No; 10 pounds, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Miles. No; it would not average 10 cents. The average package 
was less than 10 pounds, Mr. Smith. You can figure that out exactly. 

Mr. Gardner. Right at this point, to be put in the record at the 
right place, I want to call attention to the fact that the 837 packages 
weighed 7,560 pounds, and that is an average of between 9 and 10 
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pounds per package; which I take it indicates that there were 
things that the farmer wanted that would not usually go by post 
anyway. The average of over 9 pounds per package mcficates that 
they were outside of the parcels post mail, as a rule. 

Mr. Miles. I will say, m connection with the kind of merchandise 
that they were called on to deUver, that quite a number, in making 
their replies, made this comment or suggestion : That they were 
called on more frequently to carry out medicines and meats. In fact 
I judged from the tenor of the replies that they constituted the 
greater part of the demands made on the carriers. 

Mr. Smith. Did the reports in any way indicate that the call on 
the carrier grew out of the bad road conditions, because of which the 
farmer did not want to go to town? Or did it seem to be such a 
normal condition as might run through the year ? 

Mr. Miles. Well, there was really nothing in the questions there 
and nothing in the replies that would thJow any light on that 
question. 

Mr. Smith. You can readily understand, I think, that the farmer 
on two occasions will ask the carrier to bring him groceries or pro- 
visions. One is when the road is very bad and he does not want to 
fo to town, and a^ain when he is very busy in the field, as in the 
arvesting or planting time. Under those conditions he would send 
in for groceries, which might come in 8, 9, 10, or 12 pound packages. 

Mr. Miles. Ordinarily throughout the Northwest, at least, the 
roads are pretty good in January. Thev were this year, at least. 
There was plenty of snow and good sleigliing, and it was very easy 
to get to town. With that in view we thought it would be rair to 
suggest to the Postmaster-General to conduct his experiment in 
July or August. 

Mr. Smith. Because of what ? 

Mr. Miles. Because it is the busy season with the farmer. If he 
ever had any occasion to use it, it would be during those months. 
But I started to say that there is one thing to which the gentlemen 
who have been advocating the parcels post, as representing the 
farmers' organizations, have not called attention, and that is the 
present ruling of the Post-Office Department permitting carriers, 
upon the request of the patrons, to deliver to them any unmailable 
packages and adjust the charge between the patron and the carrier. 

We contend on this proposition that the farmer here already has 
the parcels post to a greater degree than in any other country in the 
world, because he has it practically free, as the answers to this 
question here as to what charge is made demonstrate. We do not 
believe, the farmers do not believe, that they are going to be bene- 
fited by compelling them to pay for a service which they now have 
free. They have it free, and they do not use it; and I can not recon- 
cile that, gentlemen, with the statement that the farmer is demanding 
that this Congress or any other Congress pass a measure that will 
compel him to pay for a service that is now rendered without pay. 

Mr. Lloyd, i ou believe it is true that the farmers' organizations 
are demanding it ? 

*^ Mr. Miles. The leaders of the farmers' organizations are demand- 
ing it. 

Mr. Lloyd. Yes. With your knowledge of the farmers themselves 
in the country, are they demanding it? r^ T 
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Mr. Miles. I was going to say that I think I can speak with some 
authority with reference to the farmer. I come from a State whose 
farm produce last year amounted to $62 1 ,000 ,000. That would indicate 
that there are at least some farmers in the State. I have been inti- 
mately acquainted with the farmers in Iowa for nearly half a century. 
I number among my very best friends a great many of the farmers 
all over the State of Iowa. I have talked this question over with 
them repeatedly, and I have talked before their farmers' organiza- 
tions. I want to say in this connection, in passing, that the Grange 
and the Farmers' Union and the Farmers Congress are unknown 
quantities in the State of Iowa, and that is true almost literally through 
all of the great Mississippi Valley. I account for that in this way: 
While we have not any of those organizations, we have what are known 
as farmers' cooperative societies. These societies are purely busi- 
ness organizations. They own and operate their own elevators. 
They ship their own grain. They buv and sell coal and lumber. In 
a verv few instances — I do not think there are three in the State — 
they have established stores in which they sell general merchandise. 
I live within 12 miles of the town in which the parent or first asso- 
ciation of that kind was formed. I know intimately the organizers 
of that movement. They do not believe in going mto the general 
merchandise business, but they do beUeve in doing everything they 
can do in working with the business men in the smaller towns and 
villages in every way possible to build up their individual com- 
munities. 

Now, we have in Iowa — I do not know exactly how many — but 
I think I am safe in saying 50 such organizations to-day. I think that 
is low. You can go into the State of Iowa and go into any county 
in the State, and they will tell you that that is the best county in the 
State of Iowa, and that they will prove it to you. That result has 
been brought about because the farmer and the business man of 
those communities have worked together to develop that particular 
community, and they have succeeded in doing it. When 1 speak of 
Iowa, I speak not only for Iowa in that connection, but for the whole 
Mississippi Valley. I do not want to cast any reflection on any 
section of the country that has been mentioned here, but I just 
want to sajr, gentlemen, that this Congress can not legislate success 
in farming mto those sections of country to which nature has abso- 
lutely denied the elements that make farming successful. You can 
not do it. But notwithstanding that fact you will find 

Mr. Small. You could not very well legislate success into a section 
where all the elements do exist. 

Mr. Miles. No, not even there; but you can not do it where 
nature has gone in every way against the proposition. But in spite 
of that proposition you will find people attempting to farm in tnose 
localities. They do that from choice. They do it of their own n^otion. 
Nobody has compelled them to do it. Nobody has asked them to do 
it; but they do it because, having been bom and raised there, per- 
haps, they think that is the best State in the whole United States in 
which to live. I do not beUeve it is one of the functions of Congj'ess » 
to undertake, gentlemen, to pass any laws that will inject success into 
the farming business in a great many sections of the country. In 
speaking of the farming communities you can define the great com 
belt of the United States and of the world in the territory from 
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central Indiana to central Kansas and Nebraska on the west, and 
from central Minnesota on the north to central Missouri on the south. 
There you have the com belt of the world — not of the United States, 
but of the world. There is .a little corn outside of that belt, but not 
very much, and there never will be. That is the ^reat agricultural 
center of the country; I call your attention to that in this connection 
because of the claim that has been made by the organizations repre- 
sented here. I noticed that, in answering a question here, the gentle- 
men representing the National Congress, the Farmers' Union, and 
Grange claimed, each, about 3,000,000 members; and then they told 
you that the other associations were not strong in their particular 
sections and that they practically controlled it. That makes 
9,000,000 farmers. That does not include the territory, or but very 
little of it, of which I have just spoken, which is really the great agri- 
cultural section of the country; and I am wondering how many 
farmers we really have in this country. 

Mr. Smfth. Have you ever attended a meeting of a farmers' organi- 
zation when subjects of this kind were being discussed ? 

Mr. Miles. I never have. 

Mr. SMrTH. Farmers' institutes and things of that kind ? 

Mr. Miles. I had a talk with a gentleman who is an organizer for 
these cooperative societies just a day or two before leaving home. I 
asked him this question: ^*In all the numerous meetings that you 
have attended in Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, South Dakota, and Nebraska, 
has this parcels-post question ever been made an issue?" And he 
informed me that it had not in any of the very numerous meetings 
that he had attended. I know he has attended a great many. He is 
in very great demand all over the country and is uioroughly in touch 
with the movement. If that gentleman were to appear before you 
to-day, he would do so opposing a parcels-post measure of any kmd. 
He would do so opposing a savings-bank measure of any kind, as well — 
I know that from nim — ^for the reason 

The Chairman. Do you mean a postal savings bank ? 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MuKDOCK. f'For the reason," you said? 

Mr. Miles. For the reason that he is thoroughly convinced that 
either measure is inimical to the building up, growth, prosperity, and 
development of the smaller towns and villages throughout the agri- 
cultural section which he covers. 

Now, what the farmer really wants, gentlemen, is an added oppor- 
tunity to make money. What he wants is a development of the 
markets upon which he must depend; and any well-posted farmer 
will teU you that the best market he has for his supplies, as far as they 
go, is the local home market. There is not anything equal to it. It 
does not require the packing of his eggs^ and of his butter, and of his 
produce for shipment. He delivers it directly to the consumer in the 
near-by town, and he gets for it usually a little better price (as the 
result of having it delivered to the consumer fresh) than he could 
possibly get, or than any dealer could possibly afford to pay him, for 
the same products. 

I assume from the trend of the conversation here to-day that it is 
the intention of this committee to go into this thing very thoroughly, 
and I want to say on behalf of the National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion that if there is anything we can do to assist you in tp^whj in 
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your investigation of the question we want to do it; and I want to 
repeat the suggestion, that if this is a good thing and can be demon* 
strated as a good thing for the growth and development of the 
country, we are with you. 

Mr. Llotd. I would like to ask you just a question. 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Llotd. How are we, as members of this committee, to get 
what you think is the real sentiment of the farmer when he is not 
interesting himself enough in the proposition to inform us as to how 
he feels about it. 

Mr. Miles. It seems to me if he does not take interest enough to 
write to you gentlemen personally and indicate his wishes, that that 
in itself would be a sufficient indication that he has no interest in the 
proposition, and does not care for it. 

Mr. Smith. Let me ask you a question right there. Have you 
finished, Mr. Lloyd I 

Mr. Lloyd. I would like to follow that up a little further. 

Mr. Smith. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Lloyd. Do you think that, in the discharge of our duty, we 
ought to rely upon the statements made by these representatives of 
these several organizations as representing 'the members of their 
several societies ? 

Mr. Miles. I do not believe any farmers' organization in the 
country, left to itself, without assistance or suggestion from an 
organizer, has ever passed a resolution asking for a parcels post. In 
other words, these resolutions have been put into the mouths of the 
organizations. % 

Mr. Lloyd. You remember that yesterday, in one of the questions 
that I asked — ^if you were present — I tried to bring out that idea; 
but the representatives of tne grange left the impression that their 
views came from the bottom, and not from the top. My judgment 
is, from what I know about it, that it comes from tne top. In other 
words, the first resolution I get instructing me how to vote, as far as 
the grange is concerned, comes from the national grange. The next 
instruction I get is a resolution of the state grange; and then following 
that I have tne resolutions of the local granges. There are some loc^ 
granges in our part of Missouri. I have had instructions from nearly 
every local grange in the first district of Missouri, in favor of the 

f)arcels post, but I received them long after I had received the reso- 
ution from the national grange and the state grange. 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir. There is not any trouble about getting reso- 
lutions and petitions signed. We have refrained, as far as possible, 
from flooding the committee and Congress with petitions and reso- 
lutions. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Let me say a word on that point. Within the last 
twenty-four hours I have received a good many telegrams, all pro- 
testing against the parcels post, and most of them come from hard- 
ware companies, lou know a Congressman is very susceptible to 
telegrams, or you ought to know it. and we get a good many. I want 
to Imow by what machinery all oi the hardware men in my part of 
the State wire me simultaneously this same message ? 

, Mr. Miles. Ivnll tell you 

Mr. Smith. You talk as if this was your first session in Congress. 
' Mr. MuRDocK. No ; but I want to learn by what method that comes 
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Mr. Smith. If you have not learned >how that trick is turned by 
this time 

Mr. Miles. I will answer that by saying that I would like to know 
fiOfyself , because we have no organization oi hardware men in the State 
of Kansas. 

Mr. Lloyd. It does not come from Kansas only. 

Mr. Miles. He said so. 

Mr. MuKDOCK. It must be inspired from some source. 

Mr. Miles. Not from our association. We have no hardware asso- 
ciation there. 

Mr. MiiRDOGK. It is a remarkable demonstration of mental telep- 
athy. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Miles. That is one of the few States that we have no organ- 
ization in. 

Mr. Smith. There is a thopght that I wanted to develop a little. 
I think you are tolerably well in touch with the people of the Middle 
West, are you not ? You travel about a good deal ? 

Mr. Miles. More or less. 

Mr. Smith. There has been a plea made here in favor of the parcels 
post because it would contribute to the happiness of the farmer. That 
IS a strong argument presented by the gentlemen who spoke for the 
Grange and for the Farmers' Union. They said that they wanted the 
telephone, which they have; and they wanted free delivery, .which 
they have; and that now they want the free deUvery of merchan- 
dise, or approximately free, because it would contribute to their hap- 
piness. Ir you were to go through the State of Iowa, which is very 
typical of the cosmopolitan population of the nation, and were to ask 
every farmer if he would favor some scheme of government by which 
it would not be necessary for him to go to town at all during the entire 
year, what percentage of them would favor that kind of fegislatiop ? 

Mr. Miles. A very small percentage. 

Mr. Lloyd. The farmer likes to go to town ? 

Mr. Miles. Yes; when he wants to. 

Mr. Smith. The truth is that he likes to slip off to town. 

Mr. Miles. Yes; and if he does not his better half does, or some of 
the members of the family. 

Mr. Smith. That is what I have said. I have made that ar^ment 
and they have laughed at me. I insist that that is a serious phase of 
the question. I honestly believe that to produce conditions which 
give the farmer no excuse for getting awav from his treadmill is the 
worst legislation this country can have. T^at is a sentimental thing. 
You can not put it down in figures very well, but I think it is exeeed- 
ingly important. Now, I want to ask you one question on that point, 
what percentage of the farmers in Iowa live more than 5 miles from 
a store ? 

Mr. Miles. There is not a spot in the State of Iowa where you can 
get 15 miles from a railroad. 

Mr. Smith. But how far from a store ? 

Mr. Miles. Since the rural free deUvery has come into effect it has 
increased the distance somewhat in a great many localities, because it 
put out of business, as I remember the figures, 800 postmasters in the 
State of Iowa. 

Mr. Smith. Who were village merchants ? 
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Mr. Miles. Yes. I do not think 10 per cent of the population of 
Iowa are living to-dav 5 nodles from a store of some kind. 

Mr. Smith. I should say much less than that. 

Mr. Miles. I think that will cover it fully^ if you make it 10 per 
cent. 

Mr. Smith. Now, one more suggestion. I have heard the argu- 
ment made, and they undertake to state in dollars and cents how 
much money the farmers lose every year by going to the store for his 
daily or weekly needs. I just want to suggest tnat I think there is 
a very ample^oflFset to any loss of that kind. 

Mr. Miles.* I think the average farmer would answer that by telling 
you that he makes a good deal of money every jear by going to town 
and making his own purchases directly— by iJemg able to do that, by 
being able to come to my store, and if my goods and prices do not 
suit nim, by going over to your stor^, or to Mr. Murdock's store. 
The average farmer to-day is a pretty shrewd buyer, at least he 
prides himself on being such, and ne is as far as the Iowa farmer is 
concerned. 

Now, Mr. von Meyer deplored the fact that the isolation of rural 
life had caused such a large percentage of insanity among the farmers 
and the farmers' wives. pLau^hter.] And he turns aroimd and 
advocates a measure that will bring about still greater isolation than 
existed in the country before, in my judgment. 

Mr. Smith. That is right. 

Mr. Miles. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Lloyd. You do not accept that statement, do you, as a matter 
of fact — that there is greater insanity in the country than there is in 
town ? 

Mr. Miles. No, sir; because if there is anything that will tend to 
insanity it is to attempt to conduct a retail business. P^aughter.] 

Mr. Small. I would like to ask you a few questions. Suppose we 
were to establish a parcels post with a liberal limit of weight, say 20 
pounds or 25 pounds, and at a reasonable rate. Would it, in your 
opinion, increase the number of parcels carried in the mail ? 

Mr. Miles. No, sir. That is, if there was a charge made for it. I 
assume that you mean making a charge. 

Mr. Small. I am speaking about the general parcels post and not 
confining it to the rural parcels post. 

Mr. AfoLES. I thought you meant the rural. 

Mr. Small. No ; I am speaking of the general parcels post. 

Mr. Miles. Would it mcrease the number of pacKages going 
through the mails ? 

Mr. Small. Yes. 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. Would the number of packages carried through the 
mails be more largely those dispatched by the farmers and other 
consumers than those received by them ? 

Mr. Miles. I would say those received. 

Mr. Small. You consider that the number of parcels received 
would be larger ? 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. That would indicate a demand upon the part of the 
consumers for the material which they ordered to be sent in the 
parcels ? r^ ^ ^ ^T ^ 
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Mr. Miles. Yes and no. 

Mr. Small. Can there be any doubt that that would represent a 
demand ? 

Mr. Miles. In a sense it would represent a demand. As you 
expand the weight of the packages that can be carried and reduce 
the rate charged it would naturafly increase the number of packages. 

Mr. Small. Yes. That would represent a demand upon the part 
of the consumer ? 

Mr. Miles. Not of necessity. People will use a service if it is 
given to them. 

Mr. Small. I am not speaking of a spurious or a legitimate demand. 
I am speaking of a demand. 

Mr. Miles. They will use the service if it is at their command, 
presumably. 

Mr. Small. I am assuming that they will use it intelligently. Let 
us assume that. Would the service be utilized more largely by the 
people Uving in the rural sections or by those who live in the urban 
sections, in your opinion ? 

Mr. Miles. By the people living in the urban sections, in the 
towns and villages, rather than by the people living in the country. 
My observation and experience has been that the people living m 
the country are more mclined to make their own purchases uian 
the people living in the towns. I find another thing m investigating 
the question in different sections of the country, and that is that 
the amount of business transacted by the mail-order houses varies 
a great deal with the character of the population. What I mean by 
that is this: The parcels post has never developed in Germanv the 
mail-order house and the department-store idea that has developed 
in this country, because the German is a slow, conservative type of 
citizen. That characteristic he brings with him to this country. 
The expression that is sometimes used in connection with Mr. Lloyd's 
State might be applied to him — ^he is, in a sense, "from Missouri,'' 
and he wants to be shown the goods he buys before he buys them. 

He is just a little bit afraid that he will not be able to fill out his . 
order correctly, or make it up correctly, and therefore he does not 
indulge in that sort of buying. That is true very largely of the other 
foreign population that comes here. I am sorry to say, though, that 
the second and third generation are getting away from it somewhat, 
and are becoming Americanized up to the point of feeling that, no 
matter where they live, they have outgrown their community a 
little; and I might say in that connection that Mr. Atkinson and 
some of the other gentlemen who spoke the other day, and who said 
they got their clothes from Chicago by express, have outgrown their 
community, and are getting away from it. 

Mr. Small. Your answer is very interesting, but it is not entirely 
responsive. What proportion of the parcels do you think would 
represent a demand from the urban communities as against the rural 
communities ? 

Mr. Miles. I should say at least — that is a rather difficult question. 

Mr. Small. I want your best estimate. 

Mr. Miles. That is a rather difficult question to answer, because 
the population of a great many small towns is made up largely of 
people who are directly interested in the business of the town, and 
of course, do not go out of town for very many purchases. Take a 
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railroad town, where there is a laboring population. With that class 
of population, as compared with the rural population, I should say 
it would run — this is approximate, of course — at any rate 60 and 40. 

Mr. Small. Sixty and 40. Sixty would be the urban and the 
remainder the rural ? 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. What, in your opinion, would be carried as parcels 
most largely? 

Mr. Miles. What would be carried by thfe parcels post ? 

Mr. Small. Yes. 

Mr. Lloyd. The general parcels post ? 

Mr. Small. Yes; the general parcels post. 

Mr. Miles. Well, that would depend very largely on the class of 
mail-order advertising that reached certain communities. 

Mr. Small. I am not speaking of the amoimt of advertising done. 
I am asking as to what would be carried ? 

Mr. Miles. I am getting at that. 

Mr. Small. Would it be merchandise ? 

Mr. Miles. Yes; it would be merchandise. 

Mr. Small. Most largely ? 

Mr. Miles. Most largely. But as to the character of the merchan- 
dise, it would be influenced by the kind of advertising done, because 
mail-order buying is stimulated by advertising. 

Mr. Small. Then this parcels post would, in jrour opinion, stimu- 
late orders from the rural and urban communities, from the cities 
and the large department stores in the cities ? 

Mr. Miles. Yes; those stores that place their advertising directly 
in the hands of the consumers in these localities. 

Mr. Small. That would constitute the largest part of the business 
of the parcels post, in your opinion ? 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. Presumably, would not the people who ordered from 
the department store do so because they would get a particular article 
that they wished, and which they could not otherwise obtain, or 
because they were getting it cheaper than they could otherwise 
obtain it ? 

Mr. Miles. There is more mail-order buying brought about through 
misrepresentation in advertising than from any other one cause. If 
it was within the jurisdiction of this committee to pass a law, or to 

1)resent to Congress and have Confess pass a law, that would abso- 
utely prohibit any misrepresentation in advertising in this country, 
you would render a greater service to the purchasing community than 
any service that could possibly be rendered by the enactment of a 
parcels-post bill, in my judgment. 

Mr. Small. Well, witnout controverting your opinion as to that 

Soint, do you mean to say that a great deal of the business done by the 
epartment store with people residing in other towns and in rural 
communities is done on a fraudulent basis ? 

Mr. Miles. The orders are obtained very largely through fraud and 
misrepresentation in the description of the goods they are selling. 

Mr. Small. Then would you decline to establish a parcels post in 
order to protect the people from the fraudulent practices of the large 
department stores ? 
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Mr. Miles. I think that would be one step toward protectmg them. 
That is not the most vital step, however, oecause they will keep on 
doing that same thing. 

Mr. Small. For the purpose of protecting the people from them? 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. Does not that carry with it the assumption that the 
people who buy from the department stores are too ignorant to per- 
ceive the deception which is being practiced upon them, or too igno- 
rant to protect themselves ? 

Mr. Miles. In a sense that is true, of the average buyer of mer- 
chandise. That applies to myself. When I want to buy clothes 
I go to my clothier and tell him what I want, and I depend upon his 



1'udgment. I have been in the hardware business all my life, and 
'. am not a judge of cloth. I can not tell whether it is all wool or not. 
I have to depend on him. We are dependent on each other in that 



respect. We all do that. People will take an advertisement and 
read it, and they will beUeve the statements made therein, and as a 
result they make the purchase; and in many, many instances they 
do not make another purchase of the same concern. 

Mr. Small. You have just stated, though, that the average rural 
citizen has become somewhat expert in buying. 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. In trading ? 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir; he has. 

Mr. Small. Well, these are the same class of purchasers who deal 
with the department store, and certainly if they were deceived once 
they would not be deceived the second time. 

Mr. Miles. That is true; and they are not deceived the second 
time. In a great many instances thev are not. 

Mr. Small. Then, as a matter of fact, that would regulate itself, 
so that only the honest and reputable merchant would obtain their 
business. 

Mr. Miles. The tendency is more and more that way; but you will 
remember the remark made by a famous showman many years ago, 
that the American people like to be humbugged, and I think that con- 
dition exists to-day as much as it did at the time Mr. Bamum made 
that remark. The population is shifting, changing, and growing all 
the time, and these mail-order concerns cover a very wide field. If 
they sell to you and to me to-day, and we are not satisfied with the 
purchases, it does not matter very much to them. They will sell to 
some one else t(i-morrow. 

I want to make this statement, so far as the retail merchants and 
the mail-order houses are concerned. The mail-order houses are not 
near the bugaboo to the retail merchants that vou may have been 
led to believe. If I may be pardoned for going back a little bit and 
for making a little explanation of my statement, the hardware 
association — and I think it is true of other retail organizations — ^have 
been fighting for years to be placed upon an equal price basis in the 

Eurchase of their supplies with any other retailer — and the mail-order 
ouses are simply retailers. The total amount of business transacted 
by what are termed mail-order houses proper — I do not include the 
department stores, but the mail-order houses proper — ^is less than 10 
per cent of the total volume of the whole merchandise business trans- 
acted in this country. We are not quarreling about the^^ount of 
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business they do. The quarrel we have had — and we are having it 
corrected, so far as the hardware people are concerned, which I could 
demonstrate to you — ^is that we have oeen discriminated against in the 
fact that the people who market less than 10 per cent of the goods, 
and many, many times only 1 or 2 per cent, have been placed in a 
position to dictate the price at which 90 or 95 or 97 or 98 per cent 
must sell their goods. 

We have protested against that, and have asked to be placed in a 

Sosition where we could sell to the people in our communities eveiy 
ollar's worth of goods that they want to buv on an equal price basis 
with any store in the country. If we could place the goods on our 
shelves at the same price at which they are placed on tne shelves of 
the mail-order houses, we could put the mail-order houses out of 
business in five years. 
Mr. Small. Why do the mail-order houses sell at a lower price ? 
Mr. Miles. Simply because they have been able to buy at a lower 

Erice. They sell well-known goods, articles that are known to every- 
ody, like the Winchester gun, the Disston saw, and those articles that 
are well known to everybody. It is their practice to sell those goods 
at an extremely low price. They sell them many times, as we have 
found out by investigation, at actual cost, and sometimes at less than 
cost, for the purpose of convincing the consumers. They have made 
the statement in the catalogue that they were doing that, and that 
they were selling him every article on the same price basis at which 
they were selling him those articles that I have named. 

Mr. Small. Then you would oppose the parcels post for a double 
purpose — for the purpose of protecting the consumer, and for the 
furtner purpose of constraining him to confine his trade, or the bulk 
of his trade, to the home merchant ? 

Mr. Miles. Not constraining him; no, sir; not with that idea at 
all, but with the idea of placing the local merchant in a position 
where it would not be necessary for the consumer, so far as the 
price was concerned, to look to the mail-order house for his supplies, 
or to any outside source. 

Mr. Small. In other words, so that the retail house could fix the 

{rices regardless of the prices at which the mail-order houses sold. 
s that nght? 

Mr. Miles. To fix their prices ? 

Mr. Small. Without competition from the mail-order houses. 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. The retail houses agree upon the price at which they 
will sell the standard articles at retail, ao they not ? 

Mr. Miles. They do not, as far as I am concerned. There is no 
agreement in existence of that kind. 

Mr. Small. On the part of your association ? 

Mr. Miles. On the part of my association or any one of the 33 
state associations that make up the National Retail Hardware 
Association. The books of the association are open to the committee, 
and you will not find a line on record of any kind where we have 
advocated the fixing of the price. We are absolutely against a 
proposition of that kmd. 

Mr. Small. I do understand you to express the opinion, though, 
that the establishment of a general parcels post would interfere with 
the business of the retail merchant, by disarranging prices, and that 
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it would bring the department stores into keener competition with 
them than exists to-day. 

Mr. Miles. Yes; if you practically deliver his merchandise for 
him. If a low rate of delivery by mail is established within six 
months every department store seeking out-of-town business, and 
every mail-order house issuing a catalogue, will adjust their prices 
on a deUvered basis, without any question. 

Mr. Small. And you oppose the parcels post on account of that 
condition ? 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir; that is one of the conditions. 

Mr. Small. Let me ask the question as to the parcels post confined 
to the rural route. 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. The parcels post confined to the rural route would, 
of course, confine the shipment of parcels either from the post-office 
from which the route originated, or as between persons liviQg along 
the route. To the extent that it built up the business between the 
rural residents along the route and the post-office from which it 
originated — usually a town — ^it would help the community, would 
it not ? 

Mr. Miles. I think that every indication points to the fact that 
it would not be used so that it could possibly result in any benefit to 
the community. 

Mr. Small. Then, if it would be used you would have no objection 
to a rural route of that kind ? 

Mr. Miles. If it would be used ? 

Mr. Small. Yes; by the farmers. 

Mr. Miles. No; I would not object to it if the farmers want the 
rural parcels post and will use it, and are willing to pay for its use. 

Mr. Small. Then your association would be entirely willing for Con- 
gress to authorize the Post-Office Department to establish an experi- 
mental parcels post and put a few routes in every State, or one or two 
in every congressional district, to continue for a stated term — say 
two years — ^in order to determine whether the farmers wish it, and to 
what extent it would be patronized ? 

Mr. Miles. No; I do not favor it. 

Mr. Small. You are opposed to that, too. 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir; for the reason 

Mr. Small. But that would disclose, would it not, whether the 
farmers desire a parcels post or not ? 

Mr. Miles. No, sir. 

Mr. Small. But if they used it it would disclose it, would it not ? 

Mr. Miles. No, sir. 

Mr. Small. In your opinion they would not use it ? 

Mr. Miles. In my opmion they would not use it; but if they did 
use it it would not disclose a demand, necessarily. 

Mr. Lloyd. A general parcels post ? 

Mr. Small. I am not speaking of a general parcels post. 

Mr. Miles. I know. 

Mr. Smith. You understand, do you not, Mr. SmaU, that the pur- 
pose of estabUshing the experimental rural parcels post is entirely as 
an entering wedge to spht the whole thing wide open ? Nobody 
undertakes to disclaim that. 

Mr. Small. I understand that to be the inference. ^ ^ 
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Mr. Smith. That is the fact, is it not ? Mr. Miles says in his state- 
ment that it would lead to a general parcels post. I do not thmk that 
anybody ever undertook to predicate that experiment on any other 
ground. 

The Chairman. In order to set at what Mr. Small wishes, suppose 
you assume that that is not the purpose of estabUshing the experi- 
mental rural parcels post. 

Mr. Small. Assume that in establishing the experimental rural 
parcels post it is not the purpose to extend it further, but simply 
to determine whether there is a demand for the rural route, and 
whether it would be profitable to the postal service. Then would you 
be in favor of the experimental parcels post ? 

Mr. Miles. I would not, for tnis reason: The next day after that 
became a law — well, I will not make that statement, because I might 
be called on to prove it. I beUeve it, but I could not furnish you any 
proof. But the next day after that law went into effect, an organized 
effort would be put under way to make that a success. In other 
words J paid agents would go into every county in which this was 
established, and they would go to every farmer and say: ''Now, here, 
we want the parcels post in this country. Congress has authorized 
it to be estabUshed on a few routes throughout the United States 
(or, include them all if you want to), and now we want the continua- 
tion of the parcels post and the establishment of a general parens 
Eosf — ^which is what you inevitably must have, as figured from the 
asis of the organizers and the men who have talked to you here, 
representing the grange and the other farmers' organizations. ' 'Now, 
it is in your hands, gentlemen, to make this a success, and we want 
you t o pl edge yourselves to use this in every way that you possibly 
can. Whether you want to use the service or not, use it to nelp the 
farmers in other sections of the country.'' 

You can not conduct an experiment fairly in that way. 

Mr. Small. In your opinion it would be used simply as an in- 
strumentality for securing a general parcels post ? 

Mr. Miles. Yes; in spite of anything you can do. 

Mr. Small. Suppose that that would not be the result, and assume 
that this effort would not be made, but that it would be legitimate 
experimentation, confined to the rural routes now and ultimately. 
Would you and your associates be in favor of it ? 

Mr. Miles. If it could be conducted fairly. 

Mr. Small. I am assuming that the Post-Office Department would 
conduct it fairly. 

Mr. Miles. The Post-Office Department would conduct it fairly. 
I am not casting any reflections on the Post-Office Department. 

Mr. Small. What do you mean by "fairly?" 

Mr. Miles. Every farmers' paper in the country, advocating the 
parcels post, would have columns in every issue of the paper urging 
the farmers in the locaUty where the experiment is authorized to use 
it, and they would point 

Mr. Small. Why should they not ? That would be legitimate 
would it not — to publish it in the farmers' papers ? 

Mr. Miles. Yes; in a sense it might be legitimate; yet it could be 
conducted for two years, and then you would have the thing fastened 
upon you permanently. 
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Mr. Small. Do you not think the people of the United States are 
entitled to a ready means of transporting parcels within our entire 
territory at a reasonable cost, without regard to where they buy, and 
assuming that they will follow the impulse of every man to do that 
which is best for his own interest ? 

Mr. Smith. Let me add just one word — at the hands of the 
Government. 

Mr. Small. At the hands of the Government, yes; through the 
Post-Office Department. 

Mr. Miles. The Government to furnish the transportation agency ! 

Mr. Small. I mean of parcels. 

Mr. Miles. That is transportation. 

Mr. Small. Yes, of parcels. 

Mr. Miles. What do you mean? To extend the weight? 

Mr. Small. To 20 pounds. 

Mr. Miles. Do I tnink thev ought to have that right? 

Mr. Small. Do you think the people of the United States have the 
right to demand or Congress, through the Post-Office Department, a 
parcels post ? 

Mr. Miles. No, sir. 

Mr. Small. You do not ? 

Mr. Miles. No, sir; I do not think they have the right to ask the 
Government to go into the transportation business. 

Mr. Small. We have the parcels post now for 4 pounds, have 
we not ? 

Mr. Miles. We learned that a couple of years ago through Post- 
master-General Meyer; yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. Are jon in favor of reducing that ? Are you in favor 
of reducing that weight ? 

Mr. Miles. It would not work very much injury to the people of 
the country or to the revenues of the Government if it was stnken out, 
because the receipts were only about $7,000,000 last year for the 
entire fourth-class matter. 

Mr. Small. But you do not answer my question, which is, whether 
you are in favor of reducing the weight ? 

Mr. Miles. No, sir; I am not. 

Mr. Small. You are not in favor of increasing it ? 

Mr. Miles. No, sir. 

Mr. Small. Wliat peculiar sanction is there to 4 pounds in a 
parcels post ? 

Mr. Miles. The sanction of a number of vears of usage and custom. 

Mr. Small. Not by universal approval, however? 

Mr: Miles. In a sense by universal approval. When the people 
have had a custom established and it has been in vogue for a number 
of years they resent any interference with it, whether it would be a 
good thing to have it discontinued or not. They would resent it. 

Mr. MuBDOCK. Of course, you would not object to the reduction 
of the fourth-class postage from 16 cents to 12 cents? 

Mr. MitES. No, sir. 

Mr. MuKDOCK. Do you not think it would be a pretty good thing ? 
. Mr. Miles. I have not any objection to having a reduction at that 
kind; aad if Congress in its wisdom has been able to regulate th^ 
railroads, and is unable to regulate the express companies by the 
safne met}K)d it used in regulating the railroads, and we must use a 
club in order to regulate them and to reduce the express rates whi^jji 
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must be reduced, then I suppose as good a club as you could use 
would be the reduction of the fourth-class matter from 16 cents to 12 
cents. But I do not think that this Congress is in so helpless a con- 
dition as that it can not devise ways and means of reducing and 
regulating the express rates. 

I want to say in that connection that our association, and all of the 
retail associations stand for that. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
statement has been made that there are no retail organizations, but 
that they are organizations subsidized by the express companies of the 
United States, every retail organization of anv standing will try to 
help Congress in any way it can to get a reduction of the express 
rates, believing that they are too high. And yet we are not sure of 
that. 

We are not absolutely sure that they are too high. We feel that 
they are; but we think that a thorough and careful investigation 
should be made first, before you undertake to confiscate their property, 
in the sense, at least, that tnere ought to be some method of determin- 
ing wh.ether their rates are excessive. If they are excessive, reduce 
them. If it is demonstrated conclusively that they are not excessive, 
then we shall have to conclude that it is a condition of affairs in this 
country over which we have no control, and we must submit to 
what we think are exorbitant rates. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Do you not believe — I want to follow up my ques- 
tion, Mr. Gardner, and then I wiU be through — that the charge of 16 
cents a pound that we make as a Government for fourth-class postage 
enables the express companies to charge an exorbitant rate for small 
packages ? 

Mr. Miles. I think it does. Express companies are just like all 
the rest of us. They foUow those things up, and get every dollar 
they can. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Is vour experience as a business man the same as 
Mr. Lloyd had the other day, when he sent a package by express from 
Washington to St. Louis, which would have cost him 64 cents by 
mail, and he found that the express company charged 62 cents? 
Do you not find express companies, as a rule, charging just under the 
government rate on small packages ? 

Mr. Miles. They have a rate — they do not tell you about it; you 
can just find it out if you go to the express office — they have a rate on 
mailable packages of 1 cent an ounce, which is the same as the postage 
rate, which you can obtain by going to the express oflice and asking 
for it and prepaying the express on your package. In the case of a 
great many small packages the business men have learned that. Tlie 
only difference between sending it by mail and by express is that if it 
is lost or destroyed you can recover from the express companies, and 

Jou can not from the Government. That is an advantage; but you 
ave the same rate. 

Mr. Gardner. Mr. Chairman, if this is a question of substituting 
Grovernment competition for the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
then I propose that we drop this line of hearing, and call the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission's experts to ascertain what is the proper 
rate to fix to regulate the transportation companies. If it is a mail 
question, I do not see that we can investigate the express companies' 
rates. 

Mr. Lloyd. We have got to the end of it now; so it does jopt make 
ajiy difference. "^ 9'^'^^^ ^y ^^^^ ^ 
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The Chairman. Mr. Miles, you live in Mason City ? 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It has a post-office of the first class? 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How far do you live from the post-office ? 

Mr. Miles. Personally, I live about 8 squares, 8 city blocks, from 
the post-office. 

The Chairman. When a package is received at the post-office in 
Mason City which weighs more than a pound, what happens ? 

Mr. Miles. When it weighs more than a pound? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Miles. My store is just a block and a half from the post-office; 
and I do not think I have ever been called on to go to the post-office 
and get a package that has come by mail. However, I do not use 
the mail nearly as much as I do the express, for the reason that I 
have just suggested. I get the same rates by express, and I get the 
protection that the Government does not afford me. But I receive 
occasionallv packages that are mailed to me without any suggestions 
from myseu, packages of advertising matter from the manufacturers 
and jobbers with whom I do business; and I do not recall now any 
instance where I have ever been called to go to the post-office and 
get a package. 

The Chairman. Suppose it were addressed to your house? 

Mr. Miles. I do not know from personal experience what might 
happen in that case. I do know, however, that it is a rule of our 
local post-office to refuse to deliver mail-order catalogues which weigh 
approximately 3 pounds; that is, the postage is from 22 to 24 cents 
on a mail-order catalogue. 

The Chairman. When they receive anything that weighs more than 
a poimd do they not send you a notice that it is there to be called for? 

Mr. Miles. That has not been the custom at our office so far as I 
know, Mr. Weeks. It has not been the practice down there — that is, 
so far as it applies to myself personally. How it applies generally, 
outside of the catalogues, I do not know. That question came up 
directly with the postmaster a few days ago; but I did not go any 
further with it than that. 

The Chairman. Does any other member wish to ask Mr. Miles any 
questions ? Have you any further statement that you want to make, 
Mr. Miles? 

Mr. Miles. I just want to call attention to one or two statements 
that have been made here. 

In discussing the mail-order houses, as to whether they were for 
or against a parcels post, the statement has been made a number 
of times that Montgomery Ward & Co. were against the establish- 
ment of a parcels post. I have a slip of paper here from Printer's 
Ink, a recognized reputable publication, dated the 17th of Novem- 
ber, 1909, which says: 

THE SPHINZ CLUB DISCUSSES MAIL-ORDBB ADVERTISING AND PARCELS POST. 

At the one hundred and third dinner of the Sphinx Club, New York, November 9, 
a great deal of attention was given to the mail-order advertisii^ methods, and to the 
parcels poet. First Assistant Postmaster-General Charles P. Grandfield was unable 
to be present; but the parcelspost got a pretty thorough airing nevertheless, as did 
also mail-order advertismg. William C. Tnom — 
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By the way, Mr. Thorn is now virtually the head of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. Mr. Ward has since retired. 

William C. Ttom, of Montgomery Ward & Co., told of the variouB methods used to 

fet mail orders in that house, and of the remarkable reach of the mail-order method, 
[e also strongly advocated a parcels post by showing how the rural free-delivery 
system could be made self-supporting by this method. 

I think that shows with some conclusiveness, at least, that Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. are favoring the establishment of a parcels post. 

Mr. Small. May I make an inquiry there? You stated that in 
your opinion a general parcels post would increase the business of 
the mail-order houses; did you not ? 

Mr. Miles. Yes. 

Mr. Small. Then it is perfectly natural that they should favor a 
parcels post ; is it not ? 

Mr. Miles. Yes; I think so. I have always felt that; but the 
•statement has been made here repeatedly that they did not. 

Mr. Small. You would favor it if it would increase the business 
of the retail merchants,^ would you not ? 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. And because, in your opinion, it would not increase 
their business, you oppose it ? That follows naturally. 

Mr. Miles. Not altogether that. I do not put it on the solitary 
ground of helping mj individual business, altnough any legislation 
that aflfects my individual business in a general way affects the 
business of ever^y retailer of merchandise in my territory, and per- 
haps in the entire country. 

Mr. Small. It would not be unnatural. 

Mr. Miles. Now in reference to whether the farmers were always 
for a parcels post: Our secretary, Mr. Corey, sent out very hurriedly 
the other day something like four or five petitions to different towns 
in Indiana, asking for signatures to those petitions. I think, if my 
memory serves me right (if not, Mr. Corey can correct me), there 
were 213 signers to those petitions, and 80 of them were farmers. 
There was no coercion, no persuasion; just simply the request, the 
suggestion. 

Mr. Lloyd. Have you any idea whether, if a Uke petition in favor 
of the parcels post had been presented, they might not have signed 
that? 

Mr. Miles. I have not; no. Really, I do not lay very much 
stress on petitions. 

Mr. Lloyd. A petition very frequently is signed when, presented, 
unless the man has a very decided view. Is it not ? 

Mr. Miles. Invariably; yes, sir. There is not any question 
about that. 

Mr. Murdock. Or unless there is a very stiff contest for the post- 
office in the town. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Miles. The question has been raised — I just want to bring out 
one or two points on questions that have been raised here — in refer- 
ence to the service in England. I believe the statement was made 
that there were no express companies in England similar to those in 
this country; and then, on the other hand, another gentleman made 
the statement that there were. But in a letter from a friend of mine, 
who is secretary of the Ontario Retail Hardware Association, l;e 
gives me this information — he is an Englishman by birtb;> t 
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Mr. Lloyd. He lives in Canada? 

Mr. Miles. He lives in Canada now; but he is familiar with the 
conditions in England, having been born and raised there. He says: 

The express business in England is conducted by independent companies, as in 
America, the chief companies being Pickford and Carter-Patterson. 

He gives the names of the express companies. 

Owing to the small territory and short haul of parcels,, the minimum rate for parcels 
is only 8 cents, as against the 25-cent rate prevailing here. 

That is in Canada. Their minimum rate is practically the same 
as ours. 

The statement was made by a gentleman here that the establish- 
ment of a parcels post would destroy the mail-order business of this 
country — 1 think you will recall that statement having been made — 
and I stated the fact that there were no institutions similar to our 
mail-order concerns in foreign parcels-post countries. Here is 
another extract from the letter from this same gentleman, Mr. 
Wrigley: 

The parcels post is an old established institution, and has not affected the retail 
merchants to any extent. During the past five or ten years, however, the mail-order 
and catalogue house system has been introduced in England; and this is undoubtedly 
having a detrimental effect upon the merchants in the smaller towns. 

It seems, therefore, that they have introduced the mail-order 
system in England. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. By the way, does Mr. Selfridge's store in London, 
the new American store in London, do a mail-order business ? 

Mr. Miles. I presume it does, on the same order that the large 
department stores in Chicago do a mail-order business. They all 
have mail-order departments, Mr. Murdock — not in the sense that 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., and Montgomery, Ward & Co. do a mail-order 
business; but they have mail-order departments, from which they 
send out circulars, printed matter, and samples upon request, and in 
that way do a mail-order business. 

Mr. Murdock. Within the last year we have ail read in the papers 
that Mr. Selfridge^ of Chicago, had started a peculiarly ana truly 
American store in London, and that it was the greatest store there. I 
thought perhaps you knew some of the details of his method of doing 
business. 

Mr. Miles. Only in a general way. I read an article in some publi- 
cation — I have forgotten what publication it was — ^just a short time 
a^o in reference to the great success that Mr. Selfridge had met in 
England ; but it did not go into any of the details as to how he con- 
ducted his business. It was simply the general statement that it was 
conducted along American lines. 

Thej^ also have in England what are known as cooperative stores^ 
Mr. Wrigley says: 

The cooperative stores, with agents in cities and villages, have a very strong hold 
on the northern part of England and Scotland. They are run on purely cooperative 
lines, and have undoubtedly seriously affected the business of the small retailers. 
They have also, in the writer's opinion, had a tendency to lower the standard of living. 
By making it possible for the workers to live cheaper, they have been forced to work 
cheaper. 

I think that has a good deal of bearing on the situation, and a good 
deal of bearing on the contention that we are making in this country. 

39070-10—14 ^^g^,^^^^ ^^ Google 
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Now, gentlemen, I do not believe, and we do not believe as an 
association, that the establishment of a parcels post would entirely 
eliminate tne small merchant. But it would have this effect: If you 
take away from the average retail merchants in this country 25 per 
cent of their present volume of business, you will drive 75 per cent 
of them into bankruptcy. It takes 75 per cent of the present volume 
of business in order to pay the expense of conducting the business. 
No class of business in tiie world, unless it is that of the farm, is con- 
ducted anv more economically than that of the average retail mer- 
chant. There is no class of people in any kind of business that is 
satisfied with less return on their investment than the retail mer- 
chants of this country. And we are fighting against anything that 
would have a tendency to make the retail merchants of this country 
merely shopkeepers. 

The gentleman referred yesterday to the fact that he went into a 
little town . and found the merchants out of their stores, and one 
fellow lying down on a counter with a piece of cahco under his head. 
I will guarantee, gentlemen, that the communitv surrounding that 
town is in the same condition that' he described having found the 
store in. You will find that everywhere. But if you go into a town 
or a communitv where the merchants are live, wide-awake, and pros- 
perous, you will find a similar community. And that is not brought 
about because the farming community is prosperous; it is brought 
about because the merchants have helped to make it so. 

I think we have in Iowa one of the most aggressive agricultural 
departments of any of the surrounding States, and a lot of them have 
good ones. But we were the first to inaugurate the system of going 
to the farmer. It was not possible for the farmer to go to the agri- 
cultural college and attend the short courses and the work that was 
conducted for his benefit, so they put it on wheels and took it to 
him all over the State of Iowa. Professor Holden (whom many of 
you know as perhaps the greatest com expert in the world, who is 
the head of that department) has told me repeatedly that that school 
on wheels never would have been a success if it haa not been for the 
cooperation and backing and the virtual financing of the proposition 
by the merchants and the business men throughout the State. 

We are working together in all of the more prosperous agricultural 
sections of the country, gentlemen, along lines and in a way that we 
never worked together before. We do not believe that the farmer 
to-day puts all of his small apples in the inside of a barrel and the 
big ones on the end. We have gotten away from that proposition. 
And the farmer does not believe that the grocer puts sand in his sugar 
and water in his milk, and all that sort of proposition that you 
used to hear talked about in years gone by. The farmer and the 
business man are getting closer together to-day than they have ever 
been before; and you can not build up any community without the 
cooperation of all the people in that community. When you take 
away from the retail merchant the little profit that he makes to-day, 
you take away from him the very thing that makes it possible for 
nim and gives him an incentive to do the things that build up the 
community in which he lives. 

It is that thing that we are fighting for. We are not fighting simply 
to sustain our own business — only in a way. We are fighting to 
build up the individual communities of this country all over the 
country. You can not do it along any other lines than the ones I 
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have suggested. It is successful as conducted along those lines; we 
know that; and it never has been successful when conducted along 
any other lines. When you go into a community where the mer- 
chants and the farmers are at loggerheads, you will not find a pros- 
perous community. 

Now, I just want to speak briefly as to the advantage to the farmer 
of being able to market his merchandise. Let me call your attention 
to a few fibres. I placed on the scales the other day a very light 
case contaming 15 dozen eggs. It weighed 30 pounds. Under one 
proposed bill here (Mr. Sims's bill), the post-office would charge 5 cents 
a pound for the first pound, and 2 cents for each additional pound. 
Do you know what that means ? That means 7 cents a dozen for the 
farmer to market his eggs. Do you think he would do it ? Anyone 
who thinks he would do it does not know the farmer; he does not 
understand him. Pliaughter.] 

You can put it to the low rate of 1 cent a pound, and it will still 
cost him 2 cents a dozen, assuming the average price of eggs through- 
out the year to be 15 cents a dozen. Look at the percentage that it 
will cost the farmer to market his eggs. He will not do it. He does 
not have to do it. 

I saw a farmer pass my store the other day with 150 dozen eggs on 
his wagon. He had a spring wagon to haul them in. That was one 
week's production of eggs. The value of the production of eggs and 
poultry in Iowa last year was $30,000,000. I do not think the Gov- 
ernment wants to undertake to market that $30,000,000 worth of 
eggs from the State of Iowa. I do not believe they want to do it, 
and I do not believe the farmers of the State of Iowa would use the 
service if they had it; because even at the lowest rate that you could 
possibly establish, the cost would be prohibitive. 

The average farmer is used to conducting his business econom- 
ically. He looks upon an expenditure of 10 or 15 or 25 cents, if it can 
be avoided, as a useless ana unnecessary expense. With the rural 
•telephone system that we now have practically aU over the country, 
he calls up his neighbor and says: ^^John, are you going to town 
to-day?'' *^Yes." ^^Go and get certain articles for me and bring 
them out, will you ?" And his neighbor does that sort of thing. He 
renders that service without any cost to the farmer. It does not 
make any difference how low a rate the Government may establish 
on the delivery of those parcels, the farmer is not going to use the 
service except in cases wnen he is absolutely obliged to do it, for it 
is against his instincts and against his business prmciples to do any- 
thing of that sort. 

I am speaking for just as intelligent and prosperous a class of 
farmers as there is on the face of the earth — the farmers of Iowa. 
There are no more prosperous farmers anywhere. The average 
per capita wealth of the people of the United States is $13.60, and 
the average per capita wealtn of the people of the State of Iowa is 
$18 and a little better, showing that it is not because of inability to 
pay this charge that they would refuse to do it. They are not 
liccustomed to doing things of that sort; it is not necessary to 
incur that expense or charge, and they would not do it. 

We make tne contention that neither this Congress nor any other 
Congress should establish a parcels post merely for the benefit of two 
classes of people, who are presumably to be greatly benefited by the 
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enactment of at least a rural parcels post, in spite of the protests of 
the men for whose supposed oenefit it is being established. If we 
are given time to work this proposition out and go out through the 
country and discuss it and tell the farmers what it means, I am confi- 
dent that they will almost unanimously oppose it. 

In all the statements that I have read (and I have read everything 
that I could get hold of from farm papers) I never have seen a single 
statement emanating from the advocates of the parcels post which 
told the farmer in plain terms and in dollars and cents what a parcels 
post would mean to him. They simply tell him that *Hhey have it in 
other countries, and it is an imposition that we do not have it in this 
coimtry." Well, we have a tariff, and they have free trade in other 
countries; but I do not hear anybody suggesting that we ought to 
have it in this country simply because they have it in the other 
countries. 

I have sat down and explained this matter to the farmer in scores 
of instances; and my good friend Mr. Haugen, the Congressman from 
the Fourth Iowa District, was telling me yesterday of his similar expe- 
rience last summer in going among the farmers. The first suggestion 
was: **Why, yes; we are going to have a parcels post.'* Well, 
why ?'' And they did not know why. They did not Know what the 
parcels post meant . They did not know what it meant to them . They 
did not know that it meant the erecting of a booth 3 or 6 feet square, 
or the placing of a receptacle large enough to hold the packages that 
would be dehvered to them on stormy and rainy davs, to protect 
-them from the elements and all that sort of thing. They were not 
told that it was going to cost them from 2 to 7 cents a dozen if they 
used that service to market their eg^. The farmer is given no infor- 
mation whatever on the subject. We think it is unfair. And we 
believe — in fact, we are sure — that if this matter were presented fully 
and intelligently to the farmers of this country you would find them 
opposing it almost to a man. 

There is a class of farmers who I think do not need it, like those 
from the State of my good friend Mr. McDuffy over there — North 
Carolina. One gentleman, writing in reference to the rural free de- 
livery, said that the boxes were so numerous on the corners, and the 
people congregated around there to such an extent (both the black 
and the white farmers), waiting for a letter that came perhaps on an 
average of once a month, that it put him in mind of a lot of vultures 
waiting for a carrion. [Laughter.] People of that kind, who have the 
leisure to go and stay for hours around tne rural free-deUvery box, do 
not need rural free delivery very badly. 

Mr. Small. Who was it that told you that yarn ? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Miles. I will give you his name. I do not remember it now, 
but I have it at home. I am giving it to you in his own words. 

Mr. Lloyd. That is not your town ? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Gardner. Mr. Miles, if I understand you, you think that the 
better way to build up this country is by developing communities ? 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. Even though a parcels post be valuable and be 
indispensable, if you please, to a country that has all the people it 
can hold, and has to seek outlets for emigration and colomze them, 
where the question of subsistence is vital, where the ability to export 
and sell is necessary to national life, and where it is necessary to 
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drive as many men as possible out of distribution and to put them 
into production for purposes of national industrial preservation — 
even though in such a country a parcels post might be beneficial for 
that purpose — still I take it that on your theory the time is too dis- 
tant; at least, when conditions will warrant it in this country ? 

Mr. Miles. I think so; yes, sir. It seems to me that the time is 
not at all ripe. As I suggested awhile ago, what our organization 
stands for 

Mr. Small. Along that line, I should like to ask you a question. 
You say you are opposed to the parceb post because it will militate 
against community life — against the growth of local communities? 
Is it not a fact that in the early days of the rural free delivery the 
greatest objection to the establishment of rural routes came from the 
nttle villages which contained the post-office, the result of the estab- 
lishment of the rural delivery being to discontinue that post-office ? 
And is it not true that along the same line very great objection came 
from towns, on the theory that the establishment of the rural free 
delivery would remove the inducement of the farmer to visit the vil- 
lage and to visit the town, and thereby impair the growth of the 
viBage and the town ? 

Mr. Gardner. Many of those things have been realized. 

Mr. Miles. I will say, in that connection, that the charge has been 
made that the merchants were opposed to rural free delivery. If 
protests or objections entered are a matter of record in Congress, you 
will find, if you will refer to those records, that there was no objec- 
tion to the proposition of establishing rural free delivery on the part 
of the retail merchants, because its establishment was authorized 
before the retail merchants knew anything about it. 

Mr. Small. Very well. 

Mr. Miles. We made this prediction, however — that it would 
prove enormously expensive to the Government ; and I refer you to 
the last report of the JPostmaster-General to verify that prediction. 

Mr. Gardner. But, in addition to that, have you not stated that 
the establishment of the rural delivery closed some seven hundred 
post-offices in your State ? 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. I mean, country stores ? 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir; because nearly every crossroads merchant 
was a postmaster. The mere taking away from him of the post-office 
did not put him out of business. The little, insignificant salary that 
he received as postmaster did not add very much to his wealth. But 
the fact that it took away the necessity of going to town on the part 
of the people in his surrounding territory compelled him to go out of 
business; and he took with him one or two other stores (generally 
two or three stores) besides the postmaster's. He took the church 
and the school, to a large extent, and the village blacksmith, who was 
a great convenience. 

A great many of those people were engaged in business throughout 
Iowa. I speaK of Iowa because I know more about the conditions 
there than anywhere else. A good many people comment on the 
fact that our population decreased from 1900 to 1905. In my judg- 
ment, the establishment of the rural free delivery brought that about 
more than anything else, because it took away a great many people; 
and they went to the Dakotas and Canada, and went into farming and 
similar business in other localities. ^ ' 
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Mr. Small. Do I understand you to be arguing against the advan- 
tages and the blessings of the rural free delivery ? 

Mr. Miles. No, sir; not at all, sir. 

Mr. Small. You would not favor discontinuing the rural free- 
delivery service ? 

Mr. Miles. No, sir; but I would do this: Before I established a 
parcels post, I would give the rural free delivery to the miUions of 
farmers throughout the country that do not* have it now. I would 
extend that service. It is a good service, and a valuable service. 
Instead of expending any money in establishing a parcels post, to still 
further benefit the people who already have tne benefit of the rural 
free delivery, why not spend that money in extending the rural free- 
delivery service, which has been demonstrated to be a good thing, 
and for which there is a demand ? 

Mr. Small. I agree with you as to extending the rural free-deUvery 
service. Then you agree that, although the rural free dehvery has 
resulted in the discontinuance of some of the country stores, and has 
minimized to some extent the importance of some of the country 
villages, still, by extending the mail faciUties to the homes of the 
farmers, that advantage has overbalanced any local disadvantage 
which may have occurred ? You agree to that, do you ? 

Mr. Miles. The discontinuing of the post-offices in th^ smaller 
crossroads towns has been largely in the more thickly populated 
States. The tendency on the part of merchandising to-day is to con- 
centrate. There are to-day fewer stores, anyway, in the localities 
that I have mentioned than there were five years ago ; and there will 
be fewer five years from now than there are to-day. That brings up 
one point that I just want to mention here, and that is the statement 
that was made here this morning that the farmer is now at the mercy 
of the retail merchant. 

Mr. Small. Mr. Miles, may I present an idea to you, and get your 
opinion about it ? 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. I understand that you wish to build up the local com- 
munity ? 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. To confine trade and business in that community 
between the people of the community ? 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small, To confine the purchases of merchandise and other 
things to the stores that are in the community; and in the case of 
those who do not live upon the farm, who need the products of the 
farm, to concentrate, as largely as possible, their purchases in the 
community ? 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. Then, would jou be opposed, on the same theory, to 
the extension of transportation facilities, to the extension of facilities 
of movement of passengers from place to place, to the extension of 
mail lines for the dissemination of correspondence and mail matter 
of all kinds ? Do they not all tend to widen the sphere of trade and 
commerce of the commimity with other sections, and thereby to a 
certain extent operate as a disadvantage toward this local concentra- 
tion and the building up of local business ? Where is the diflFerence 
between the establishment of a parcels post and the extension of mail 
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service, the building of highways, the building of railroads, and the 
building of all the other means of communication in our common 
country ? Where do you make the distinction ? Why do you oppose 
the parcels post, because you say it operates to the disadvantage of 
builaing up the local community, and yet favor other means of com- 
munication, both for the movement of persons and the movement of 
merchandii^, and the extension of mail facilities and conamerce be- 
tween all communities ? If that is an advantage, and we all favor it, 
why make the parcels post an exception to it ? 

Mr. Miles, i do not think there is really any similarity between 
the two propositions. The extension of the postal service to the 
extent that it takes away from a man in the country the necessity of 
ever leaving his home at all for his mail or for his merchandise and 
supplies is not conferring any favor or anjr benefit upon that farmer. 
But through the fact that you can get him away from the farm if 
you make your transportation facilities so good and your rates so 
low that he can afford to get away and mingle with his fellow-citizens, 
you have conferred an actual benefit upon that farmer when you 
would not with the other proposition. 

Mr. Small. Would you reduce the weight of the parcel now per- 
mitted to be carried, and give the express companies and the railroad 
companies a monopoly of carrying all parcels ? 

Mr. Miles. No, sir; I would not. 

Mr. Small. As a matter of fact, do not the express companies now 
monopolize the business above 4 pounds ? 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. Is it because you think a parcels post, with a reason- 
able maximum of weight and at a reasonable cost, would confer 
greater facilities for the movement of parcels than the express comr 
panics give that you are opposed to a parcels post ? 

Mr. Miles. It would not confer in that sense 

Mr. Gardner. May I inquire whether express companies and other 
means- of transportation are coming into this ? I made the suggestion 
while Mr. Small was out, I beUeve. If this is a proposition to regulate 
corporations by government competition rather than througn the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, I think we are wasting time to 
pursue it along this line. 

Mr. Small. If you will pardon me, I am not introducing that as an 
independent proposition ; but I submit it is a legitimate line of inquiry, 

Mr. Gardner. The gentleman stated early that he was not quar- 
reling with the accomplished facts, but opposing the extension of 
the evil. 

Mr. Small. Opposing what ? 

Mr. Gardner. He was not here for the purpose of quarreling with 
established facts — established policies. We have such a parcels post 
as we have, long established; and we have the rural delivery. 

Mr. Small. With all due respect, I submit that my line of inquiry 
is pertinent to the argument which the gentleman is making to the 
committee. 

The Chairman. Will you answer Mr. Small's question? 

Mr. Miles. The delivery by mail would increase the service this 
much: Express companies do not now deliver packages, except in 
a limited territory, in cities and towns of a certain population, while 
in the smaller towns they do not make any delivery ^tf^R^ Jlfe®y 
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simply notify you that the express package is there. On the other 
hand, the mail service that it is proposed to establish for free delivery 
and the parcels post would presumably take to your home and to 
mine, no matter where we lived, any article that was shipped in 
that way. 

Mr. Small. I do not care to have that elaborated, except as far 
as you have answered; and I will ask you this question in addition: 
A parcels post would, then, confer greater facility for the movement 
of parcels than we now have ? 

Mr. Miles. It would increase the facihties; yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. It would increase the facilities ? 

Mr. Miles. It would not necessarily confer a favor upon the 
people. 

Mr. Small. I am not speaking about conferring a favor. I am 
asking you if it would not mcrease the facilities for the movement of 
parcels? 

Mr. Miles. Yes. If you deliver to each individual home, which 
express companies do not now do, there is only one answer to it — 
that it woula increase them; certainly. 

Mr. Gardner. Would it not be a very great auxiliary to the 
express companies? If the parcels-post rate is low, what is the 
dijmculty about expressing a package to Burlington, N. J., for instance, 
and' the agent there putting it in the parcels post and sending it to 
a patron 12 miles distant by mail, if it is a light package, for 5 cents 
more ? In other words, with the parcels post estabUshed, why could 
not the express company take in every country town that happens 
to be on a parcels-post route, and make direct shipments, and the 
agent at the station drop the matter in the parcels post for delivery 
after he had received it ? 

Mr. Miles. I think that would be entirely feasible, and I think 
possibly that would result. If this committee will take as a basis for 
establishing a rate the report of the Post-Office Department, I do not 
believe they will advocate a rate that would be particularly competi- 
tive so far as the express companies are concerned. It would pernaps 
have the result of very materially reducing the express rates; but the 
express companies would still take the business, in my judgment. 
They would still take it. I do not believe it possible, as I say, to 
establish a rate based on the reports of the department that would 
take away from the express companies their present business. And, 
as the gentleman suggested, it would result in their agreeing to deliver 
packages at any place bv assuming this rate of postage upon rural 
tree delivery themselves by simply absorbing it. 

Mr. Small. You mean that parcels could not be carried by the 
Post-Office Department at a profitable rate which would be competi- 
tive with the express companies ? 

Mr. Miles. If the Government can handle the mails and fourth-class 
matter as a parcels-post proposition as cheaply as a private corpora- 
tion can, it is the only thing I have ever known the Government to 
undertake that they have conducted as economically as the private 
corporation or as the individual. You can make a low rate by abso- 
lutely ignoring all figures that may be furnished by the Post-Office 
Department, and simply shutting your eyes and making a rate that 
will be all out of proportion to any return that might be derived from 
it. But if you base your rate on the figures that have been furnished 
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yoii by the Postmaster-General and the Post-Office Department, in 
my judgment it is not going to take away any business from the 
express companies. If you do not do that, you will have simply used 
the parcels post as a club to beat down the express rates. And I do 
not oeUeve it is necessary for Congress to resort to any such measures 
in order to regulate and reduce express rates. 

Mr. Gardner. Fix in your mind some locality in Iowa on a rural 
route, 9 miles from the post-office as it stands, and assume that you 
wanted to send there a light package, if you had a rural parcels post. 
I do not know what your express rate would be from here to tnere, 
but say it is 50 cents. Is it reasonable to suppose that under the 
new arrangement the express company would send it for you for, say, 
57 cents, and the agent at the town would put on the 7 cents postage 
and drop it in the rural mail ? 

Mr. Miles. That would be entirely feasible; and I think you could 
safely trust the express companies to work the proposition out in a 
way that would still retain their business. 

Mr. Gardner. Really, it would only make a difference in the cost 
of 7 cents between sendmg an express package under that weight from 
Washington to a town in Iowa and in sending it from Washington to 
a place m the country 10 miles distant from the town? 

Mr. Miles. I beg your pardon; I did not catch that. 

Mr. Gardner. It would only cost 7 cents more to send a package 
going at that rate of local postage from Washington to a rural home 
m Iowa 10 miles distant from the nearest town than it would cost to 
send it to the town. It would make every home along the rural route 
a point of delivery by express, at a rate just as much above the express 
rate as the amount of the rural postage; would it not? 

Mr. Miles. Yes. But this condition exists now with the farmer: 
If he is notified that he has an express package at the express office 
(anything that is above the mailable limit or 4 pounds), all he has 
to do is to request his carrier to take the postal card notifying* him 
that the package is there, and ask him to go to the express office and 
get it for him and bring it out to him. He does that now, and in 
seventy-five cases out or one hundred he does not make any charge 
for the service. The farmer has that service now practically free. 
He can use it if he wants to. Our local express companies tell me 
that not 5 per cent of the business that comes to tne office goes 
directly to the farmer, or goes to the farmer at all. So that the 
"enormous millions of doDars'' that are said to be paid every year 
to the express company by the farmers are very largely imaginary. 
They do not pay it. They pay very little of it. They pay more or 
less of it inmrectly. But m my own business — a business which 
some of the men who are in business know is a fairly good volume of 
business, amounting to $50,000 a year — my express business does 
not amount to anything. I will not pay $50 a year in express charges. 
I can not afford to ship by express. I could not afford to ship by 
mail. I have to ship in bulk shipments, by freight. And you never 
can establish a postage rate that will compete with frejght rates. 
It never can be done in the world. 

Gentlemen, if there are no further questions, I desire to thank you 
very much for the opportunity of talking to you this afternoon. I 
want to assure you again that if there is any information that you feel 
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that the Retail Hardware Associations can furnish you along the lines 
of investigating this question, you only have to command us, and I 
assure you we will do our best to help furnish it. We are anxious to 
arrive at a proper solution of this question. We are anxious to do 
anything that will increase and improve our business. The charge 
has been made that we are selfish. In a sense, we are. But if in our 
selfishness we help to build up the communities in which we live, we 
think that we can stand and are perfectly willing to stand for the 
charge of being selfish. 

Express rates from Washington to Baltimore^ distance about 40 miles, Adams Express 

Company. 
Merchandise: 

1 to 5 pounds, inclusive $0. 25 

10 pounds '. ,30 

20 pounds 30 

25 pounds 35 

100 pounds 50 

Commodity rate, which includes fruits, butter per hundred pounds. . . 40 

Laundry up to 60 pounds 35 

Bread up to 25 pounds 25 

Rates from Washington to Philadelphia, 135 miles. 
Merchandise: 

Minimum charjge $0. 25 

5 pounds 40 

10 pounds 45 

20 pounds 50 

25 pounds 55 

100 pounds 1. 00 

Commooity rate, butter per hundred pounds. . . 80 

Commodity rate, eggs do 55 

Rates from Washington to New York, 225 miles. 
Merchandise : 

1 pound $0. 25 

2 pounds 30 

3 pounds 35 

4 pounds 35 

5 pounds 40 

10 pounds 50 

20 pounds 60 

25 pounds 65 

100 pounds 1.25 

Commodity rate, butter, etc per hundred pounds. . 1. 00 

Commodit)^ rate, eggs do 80 

Return price on egg and butter carriers up to 20 pounds per carrier. . . 10 

Rates from Washington to Chicago, 800 miles. 
Merchandise: 

1 pound $0. 25 

2 pounds 35 

3 pounds 45 

4 pounds 55 

5 poimds 60 

10 pounds 75 

20 pounds 1 . 00 

25 pounds / 1. 10 

100 pounds 2. 25 
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Rates from Wcuhington to. San Francisco ^ Portlandj and other Pacific coast points. 

Merchandise: 

1 pound $0.30 

2 pounds 35 

3 pounds 45 

4 pounds , , 60 

5 pounds , 80 

6 pounds .90 

7 pounds , , 1. 05 

8 pounds 1.70 

9 pounds , . 1. 85 

10 pounds ,..., 1.90 

11 pounds 2. 15 

12 pounds 2.30 

13 pounds 2.40 

14 pounds , 2. 56 

15 pounds 2.70 

16 pounds 2.90 

17 pounds 3.00 

18i)ounds.. 3.20 

19 pounds 3.30 

20 pounds 3.30 

25 pounds 4.00 

100 pounds 13.50 

This is the rate to all common coast points if handled over one or more lines. 

There is a minimum rate, known as a postage rate, of 15 cents, that is, an^rthing up 
Uf 1 pound with a valuation of not more than $10, where the express is prepaid. This 
rate applies to any point on the Adams Express Company's lines in the United States 
or Canada. Where the package goes through the hands of two express companies 
the charce to all points east of Chicago on these packages is 20 cents, and to all points 
west of Chicago, 25 cents. 

All merchandise rates apply where the valuation is not in excess of 150. 

(The committee thereupon adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
April 28, 1910, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 



Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 

Thursday, April 28, 1910. 
The committee was called to order at 10.30 a. m., Hon. John W. 
Weeks (chairman) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF MB. JOHN A. GBEEN, OF CLEVELAND, OHIO» 
BEPBESENTING THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BETAIL 
GBOCEBS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. Green. I will say, Mr. Chairman, that while I hold this office 
I am still a retail grocer and have been for twenty-five years. 

The Chairman. How many firms are represented in your associa- 
tion? 

Mr. Green. About 100,000. We have 1,800 secretaries, represent- 
ing 1,800 different associations. 

The Chairman. Do you come here as a result of the action of an 
executive committee or your association ? 

Mr. Green. Of the entire association, representing the entire Retail 
Grocers' Association of the United States; that is, representing all of 
these various associations. At our several national conventions, the 
last one being held in Portland, Oreg., beginning June 5 of last year> 
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we have passed a resolution condemning the extension of the parcels- 
post system. We beheve it not to the best interests of the public 
generally. We beheve that it is not a function of the Government to 
enter into competitive commerce. Surely the transportation of mer- 
chandise is entering into the field of competitive commerce. While I 
know and realize that there is now a parcels post limited to 4 pounds, 
I would not advise that that be wiped out, not because I think it is 
right, but because the system is in operation. 

As I said at the beginning, much has been said in regard to the 
English parcels-post system, and that there have been or were no 
express companies in England. That mav be true to a certain extent. 
If there are no express companies in England, there are very many — 
I was ffoing to say scores, but I will say very many — forwarding 
agents located in different cities, and especially in London. These 
forwarding agents gather packages and ship by fast freight to cus- 
tomers who send their orders to them, or who send their orders to 
diflFerent establishments in England; and these agents, having an 
understanding with the diflFerent corporations or stores in London, 

fo round and gather those packages, place them in hampers or large 
askets, and snip them by fast freight. Those cars that carry the 
goods in very many instances are not covered cars like our express 
cars, but they are a short freight car, open, and covered with what we 
call a tarpaulin, a tarred canvas covering. I have seen many of those 
cars, and have seen goods transported in them. The difference is, 
of course, so great that we can hardly compare the carrying of parcels 
in England and the carrying of parcels in the United States, on 
account of the difference in system. 

The English merchant is not satisfied with his position. The 
country towns of England have not grown, they are practically at a 
standstill, and the little country villages in England have not shown 
the progressive spirit that the American country village has shown. 
I went into a village last July that I knew when I was a boy, and 
which I had seen twenty-eight years ago. There had not only been 
no additions to the village, but the little rolling mill that was located 
in that town had been moved away, and nothing had come in to take 
its place. The town had gone backward, half of the town houses 
being: empty. 

The Chairman. How do you arrive at a connection between that 
and the parcels post ? 

Mr. Green. 1 am only saying this as an illustration showing that 
there had not been any growth there; and that the merchants of those 
little towns, even though the manufacturing estabUshments are still 
in operation, are not domg business other than the little local printing 
busmess that naturally comes there through buying goods that the 
customers could hardly send to the great cities for, cities like London. 

Mr. Gardner. How are those goods delivered ? You spoke about 
half of the goods being forwarded and arriving at the town where they 
belong. How are they delivered to the purchaser ? 

Mr. Green. The customers themselves have an understanding by 
which some one of the partv who lives in the little village will under- 
take to notify the others that their goods have arrived, and deliver 
them; or, they will all go there together, where this one party who 
has the matter in charge takes the goods and hands them out of n 
hamper. That is, the namper is sent to one party, then the other 
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members of that party go there themselves and have the goods 
handed out to them. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Have you stated the cost of transporting the hamper ? 

Mr. Gbeen. I have said that it is done through forwarding agents, 
and the customers pay those forwarding agents tuppence a package, 
which is 4 cents. 

Mr. FiNLEY. How are the packages sent ? 

Mr. Green. Bv fast freight, mostlv. 

Mr. FiNLEY. They don't go througn the parcels-post system? 

Mr. Green. No. The parcels post is not usea as much as one 
would think it is, although it is used very extensively, but not to the 
extent that we think it is. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Have you any information as to the total weight of 
the parcels through the mails in England ? 

Mr. Green. No, sir. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Can you obtain that information ? 

Mr. Green. I think I could. 

Mr. FiNLEY. And the total weight of the mails carried in England ? 

Mr. Green. I have direct correspondence with the secretary of 
the Federation of Grocers in England, and I think he would be glad 
to furnish that information for you. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I would like very much to have it. 

Mr. Green. I wiU get it if I can. 

Mr. Underbill. The Government will not give it out. 

Mr. Green. If I could get it I know that the secretary would be 
glad to send it to me if he could secure it. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Are we to understand you, from the statement made 
as to forwarding agents, that they compete with the Government's 
parcels-post system, notwithstanding the low charge for sending the 
packages through the mail ? 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir; because they do not send individual packages. 
I don't know whether you heard me explain that 

Mr. FiNLEY. Oh, yes. 

The Chairman. You know that there are a great number of large 
department stores in this country that deliver within certain dis- 
tances, some of them delivering out 20 or 30 miles, I assume, limiting 
the delivery to a certain amount of purchase; but I know that, in 
Boston, for instance, they go out 10 or 15 miles. Have you any 
information as to the cost to these firms for delivering articles under 
such conditions ? 

Mr. Green. No; I have not. 

The Chairman. Do you think anybody here has that information ? 

Mr. Green. I don't think so, but I think I could get it. 

The Chairman. That would be useful information, because those 

Eeople must know what it costs to make delivery, and they must 
ave it reduced to a very small figure or they could not afford to make 
them. 

Mr. Gardner. Do you mean, Mr. Chairman, where they dehver 
directly from the store out by team, or where they deliver in town ? 

The Chairman. I mean where they deliver either by team or 
through the local express at home or in the adjoining towns? 

Mr. Gardner. I think the distance is immaterial. The stores 
deliver goods in a town 60 miles distant as freely as they do around 
the city. r^ ^ ^ ^T ^ 
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The Chairman. They do not in Boston. 

Mr. Gabdnee. The question in such a case of course is whether the 
volume of business in towns 60 miles away, more or less, is sufficient 
to pay for keeping a man and team. 

Mr. FiNLBY. That is the main cost, is it not? Whatever a team 
and the driver costs would be approximately the cost; of course, tak- 
ing into consideration the volume of the business. 

Mr. Gardner. As to that particular delivery, the cost has little 
relation to the number of people. It would depend on the volume 
of business in the town up to the limit of the service of a team and 
teamster. 

Mr. Finley. As I understand, it is simply extending the deliveiy 
in cities by large merchants ? 

The Chairman. There are two ways of doing it. Some houses 
maintain their own teams and others dehver by local express; for 
instance, a company in Boston will deliver witmn 15 miles of their 
place of business. Some of them maintain their own teams and some 
of them use the local express. But they must know what it costs to 
make those deliveries, and that is what we would compete with if we 
establish a parcels post. Now, you may go on, Mr. Green. 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. Another Mr. Green, who will follow me, 
tells me that the express companies are considering something of 
that kind now in Chicago, ana he may be able to give you some 
figures; if not now, later. 

I asked some questions of the retail grocers when in England, as to 
the operation of the parcels post, and whether it affected them or not; 
and 1 asked if they derived any special benefit from parcels post. 
They. said that the business by parcels post was decreasing; that they 
did not derive any benefit; that it was a material injury to the 
interior towns, and that while the parcels post was decreasing, these 
forwarding agents were making great headway and increasing their 
business. 

Mr. Fii^LEY. Right in that connection, did you or not understand 
from those people that you interviewed that benefits to a consumer 
or customer comes only from competition as a general proposition, 
and that their competition was more or less wiped out by this sys- 
tem of transportation and delivery that you have mentioned ? 

Mr. Green. The competition of the merchant in the town by 
merchants in the town? 

Mr. Finley. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Green. The competition by merchants in the town was taken 
away because of the business being taken away; in fact, very few of 
the towns or little villages had what you would call the merchant 
of any distinction at all. They would have the little shops, not to 
begin to compare with our general merchants in the country towns; 
nothing like them. But from the best information I could get, the 
big carriers practically nullified parcels post in Great Britain. These 
agents or carriers collect all kinds of parcels; put hundreds in baskets 
or hampers, and get very good rates from the railroad companies; 
better rates than the individual or small shipper could get, and give 
to the collector, as I said, two pence a package. 

The Chairman. Are these goods carried on passenger or freight 
trains ? 
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Mr. Green. On freight trains and on luggage trains. Luggage 
trains are not what you would call package trains, but anything m the 
way of light freight. Merchandise of any kind is carried on the lug- 
gage train. 

Mr. FiNLEY. To correspond with our express cars ? 

Mr. Green. Not as much as that, because they are carried in a 
freight car; not a freight car like ours that would carry 40 tons, but 
an open freight car tnat did not seem to be much wider than this 
table, and not much more than two-thirds as long. It was very 
amusing to see that kind of train. 

Mr. Gardner. As to those forwarding agents, do they purchase 
the goods ? 

Mr. Green. No; they take orders. 

Mr. Gardner. There are some instances in this country, within 
my knowledge, where persons have gone into a business which they 
call that of purchasing agent. They take orders for goods, buy them, 
have them shipped, or by some method carry them and dehver them 
to the persons ordering them. If not satisfactory they can get them 
exchanged under the usual conditions. They get a commission on 
those purchases, and in one or more cases within my knowledge the 
purchasing agent has done a very prosperous business; more business, 
without invested capital, than many merchants have done with an 
invested capital. Is this system what is called in England the service 
by f orwardmg agents ? 

Mr. Green. Yes; and that is what it will be in this country if a 
general parcels post is brought into existence. The English general 
merchant, as I learned, and the independent grocer and the retailer 
over there, are being placed not in an enviable position by the mail 
order retailing f orwardmg agent, and the che^p excursions to the city 
of London, in some instances where the purchases of goods have been 
large enough, pay the fares — Herod's, the large department store in 
London, have oeen known to advertise fares paid to the city and re- 
turn, and I presimie to a limited munber of miles, but I don't know 
as to that. 

Mr. FiNLEY. They do that in my country. 

Mr. Gardner. They do that in this country up to 60 miles. 

Mr. FiNLEY. They ao that in the South. 

Mr. Gardner. For the purchase of so many dollars' worth, usually 
twelve or more. 

Mr. Green. If you do that in England to a distance of 60 miles 
you pretty nearly get to one end or the other, but that goes a long 
ways toward the interior. The low rates do not work to the interest 
of the merchant in the smaller towns, and the retailers in these towns 
have a hard time of it. When I was in Oxford I attended a meeting 
of 350 retail grocers, representing the entire country — Ireland, Scot- 
land, Wales, and England — and these were some of the questions that 
were taken up: There was a resolution introduced in the English 
convention asking the Government of Great Britain to tiy and find 
some means that would encourage the English farmer in raising hogs; 
that there was an estimated shortage of 29,000 sows, and averaging 
20 pigs to the sow would leave- 

Th -" — 



The Chairman. Whose average is that? 
Mr. Green. That is their average over there. 
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Mr. Stafford. That is a pretty big litter. 

Mr. Green. Yes; they breed better over there than they do here. 

Mr. Gardner. That is two litters. 

Mr. Green. Twenty pigs to the sow. That left a shortage of 
500,000 or more pigs for that year. That was a resolution intro- 
duced in the convention asking the English Government to assist the 
farmer in some way, or to encourage him in some way, in the raising 
of hogs; that the price of pork and bacon had become almost pro- 
hibitive, so that tne high cost of living is not entirely due to the 
influences that are brought in the United States. 

But to get back to my text, the English merchant is not satisfied 
with the parcels-post proposition and the other things that he has 
to contend with. 

Mr. FiNLEY. What do they wish in place of it, if anything ? 

Mr. Green. Their hands are tied, and they feel that they can not 
reverse this policy of the Government. 

Mr. FiNLEY. What other policy would they wish ? 

Mr. Green. What I was trying to bring out here was this, that 
the parcels-post proposition does not end with the parcels post. I 
want to show you gentlemen what you are getting into if you extend 
your parcels post. To-day the person who buys the goods, who 
sends nis money when he sends his order — that is the prevailing con- 
dition; that is what you expect. But here is an instance where a 
proposition is made in England that not only the Government send 
the goods by parcels post, but that the Government collects the 
money when tney deliver the goods, and that is what brings the 
English merchant in committee before the Postmaster-General 
begging that this be not done. That was five years ago, and they 
are in no better condition to-day. It did not go through, but it 
shows you what you are up against if you increase the parcels post. 
This system of cash on deuvery that has been proposed— they were 
all of the opinion — would seriously affect the small retail dealers and 
remove from them a large portion of trade which they now conduct 
themselves, much to the benefit of the country. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Do I understand you that the English citv merchant 
wishes this privilege extended to them; that he has not the privilege 
at present ? 

Mr. Green. The parcels post? 

Mr. FiNLEY. The cash on delivery to the purchaser system. 

Mr. Green. No. 

Mr. Finley. But he wishes that privilege extended to him; that is 
what I understand, is it ? 

Mr. Green. They wanted that privilege extended. 

Mr. Finley. C. O. D. 

Mr. Green. Taking the order, and the mail man collects when he 
delivers the goods. 

Mr. Finley. The Enghsh have not shown an indication of acceding 
to that request, have they ? 

Mr. Green. No; but it shows you the influences brought to bear 
upon this proposition, and it shows you that those influences are the 
same as the influences brought here on the extension of the parcels 
post. 

Now, we are talking of what would become of the small cities, any- 
where from 2,500 to 10,000 inhabitants, in the United Spates should 
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you extend the parcels post. Lord Cromer, in giving his testimony 
before the Postmaster-Gieneral in favor of the C. O. D. system, said 
this: '^Speaking in defense of the bill, reference to his report in which 
he describes the post-office as the middleman, and the available 
travel of the parcels is described as an excellent means of bringing 
the consumer into direct communication with the producer.' ' It is 
just what has been contended, that if this parcels-post proposition is 
extended as requested by the men who have appeared nere from day 
to day, that the middleman would no longer exist; that it will give 
the producer the opportunity of dumping nis entire product into the 
lap of the consumer. The Postmaster-General, in his reply, said this: 
''let when the trade people had the opportunity, not a single word 
was said against the system. The time when that should be protested 
was when the parcels post and the postal order came into force, for 
the cash on deliverv system was nothing but a combination of the 
two.'' 

Mr. FiNLEY. Lord Cromer's argument did not impress the British 
Government, did it ? 

Mr. Green. No, sir; it did not. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Have you any more reason to think that a similar 
argument would impress the (jovernment in this country ? 

Mr. Green. We are only anxious whether the arguments of the 
gentlemen who have preceded us impress you or not. We have the 
same hope of defeating this proposition here that the English had 
when they defeated the C. O. D. system over there with the postmas- 
ter-general of England. 

Now, I stated in the beginning that the Government, I do not believe, 
has any constitutional right to enter the field of competitive com- 
merce. If we are getting to the place in this country, gentlemen, 
when the Government must take over the business of the private 
individual, then I want to tell you 

Mr. FiNLEY. Before you go into that argument, let we ask you: 
Do you include in that proposition the Government establishing 
postal savings banks ? 

Mr. Green. I want to be honest about it. I have not given the 
postal savings-bank proposition as much attention as I should. 

Mr. FiNLEY. But whether you have or not, would that come within 
the category of business of the private individual, which to your 
mind the Government should not enter into ? 

Mr. Green. I very much question whether the Government should 
enter into that proposition; I very much q^uestion it. And to give 
a decided opinion I should take it into consideration in order to find 
how far it would interfere with private enterprise. It may or it may 
not. But it looks to me as though it would, and if it does enter into 
competition with private enterprise, then I say in that case, or any 
other case, the Government should not compete with private enter- 
prise. 

Mr. FiNLEY. My understanding is that you are opposed to the 
Government engaging in any proposition which is a business enter- 
prise, properly speaking ? 

Mr. Green. Yes. 

Mr. FiNLEY. And which is not a part, necessarily, of the Govern- 
ment's function ? 
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Mr. Obeen. Yes; that is my contention. I have been a little bit 
sorry at the attitude that men have assumed who have been pushing 
or urging this parcels-post extension. In some instances here they 
have taken the position that no matter what or who it interferes with, 
if they themselves could get the benefit, and that was all they wanted. 
Now, I think that was brought out very clearlv here, that they did not 
care what business it destroyed, so long as they had the parcels post 
extended to them. And I want to say further that there are no men 
in this country as conscientious, or more so, more imbued with the 
idea of integrity, more energetic or who have the best interest of the 
conmiunity or the nation at heart than the merchants in the small 
cities, regardless of what position or what trade they are in. The 
middleman is an absolute necessity. It has been figured out in every 
possible wav, I beUeve, that the cheapest mode of bringing to the 
consumer tne goods or the producer is through the agencies now 
employed. 

There is another thing I want to say here. There is now springing 
into existence, and especially in the section, I should judge, repre- 
sented by Mr. Murdock, a great desire that the merchants and the 
farmers get into closer alliance. They are not having granges and 
merchant' associations, but a combined association of both merchants 
and farmers. That is not only so in Kansas, it is so in Iowa, it is so 
in Minnesota, it is so in a good many of the States. It is so in a good 
many of the States that 1 don't know as much of as I know of some of 
the Central States, and it is well known that when they get together 
they realize this, that it affects the business of the city or country 
town where located, affects the farmer; and whatever deteriorates 
property or runs down the business in a country town will likewise 
affect the surrounding country. 

Mr. FiNLEY. You understand, do you not, that one of the motives 
moving the farmer and the merchant, or whoever is interested in 
parcels post, is the question of transportation; a cheaper transporta- 
tion. 

Mr. Green. That is true. That is one of the motives. 

Mr. Gabdneb. One moment. If I understand your theory or idea, 
it is this: That even though we might admit that a parcels post is an 
advantage to England and to Germany, because tney are finished, 
so to speak, that, nevertheless, in this country, growing as it is. ana 
vast as it is, it would be your opinion that if we had started witn the 
English or German system that it would be very much better for us 
at this time to abandon it, and proceed upon the community system 
as we have been doing in the past ? 

Mr. Gbeen. I do not quite understand you, Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. Gabdneb. You think that the centralization resulting in 
England and Germany by these purchasing agents, whether it is 
best for those countries or not, would be detrimental to our growth, 
and so much so that if we had them we would think it a better 
system to develop this country by communities rather than by 
centralizing ? 

Mr. Gbeen. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Gabdneb. So that if we had started with the parcels-post and 
postal savings-bank system, bringing in its train results wnich you 
think they have brought elsewhere, you would now be regarding the 
aboUtion of them as a great reform ? 
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Mr. Green. Yes; that had brought about the conditions that exist 
over there. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. DovetaiUng into Mr. Gardner's question, do you 
believe the parcels-post system of a general nature would result in 
further concentration of population in the larger cities ? 

Mr. Geeen. Yes; I do. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Can you imagine any greater concentration of popu- 
lation in the larger cities than we have had in the last ten to fifteen 
years without a parcels post t 

Mr. Green. We can not help all of this influx of population, foreign 
population, into the larger cities. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. I know, but there is quite a movement of domestic 
population from the country into the cities. That seems to be a 
natural American tendency, and Mr. Gardner's question would lead, 
if followed out to the last analysis, to the proposition that the parcels 

Sost would result in great concentration in large cities of this country, 
lut that concentration has taken place without parcels post. 

Mr. Green. That is all true. 

Mr. Gardner. It would be accelerated. 

Mr. Green. There is one thing, if I understand you by the ques- 
tions that you have asked. You realize that at this present time the 
farmers of to-day are not the farmers of five or ten years ago. Ten 
years ago I knew of a great many men interested in farming that 
were eking out a miserable existence. To-day those very same men 
and their sons could not be driven off the farm, because they are 
prosperous. They are going to stay on the farm, because they are 
prosperous. The influx from the farm into the cities, in the few 

;ears previous, had been caused by the bad conditions on the farm, 
'here is nothing to tempt the farmer boy going into the cities to-day, 
because he and his father are prosperous; and he himself can take 
10 acres and make more out oi it than he could out of 50 acres a 
few years ago. It has hurt my feelings — and my feelings I don't 
think are very easily hurt — to sit here and listen to the men talking 
about the deplorable condition upon the farm, and about the poor 
cuss who could not eke out a miserable existence there. It is nothing 
of the kind. The farmer is the most prosperous citizen that we have 
in the United States to-day, and he is the most contented man that 
we have in the United States to-day. And if you are eoing to pass 
legislation that is going to help anybody, for heaven's sake turn some 
of it to the retail grocers' trade. If there is any man who wants 
any assistance from the money standpoint it is the retail grocer or 
the retail merchant. I won't say the retail grocer, but the retail 
merchants in general need the assistance. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Referring to the retail merchant, isn't it a fact that 
in the last twenty-five years in this country the retail merchant has 
been suffering largely through the circumstance that a number of 
staple articles are at present sold on the very slightest margin, such 
as sugar ? 

Mr. Green. Sugar has always sold on the same margin as it is sold 
to-day. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Sugar is at a price fixed by the sugar trust at wholesale. 

Mr. Green. The wholesale price should not and does not control 
the retail price. 
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Mr. FiNLEY. My understanding is that the retail price is a fall 

Srofit, but the wholesale price is fixed by the sugar trust, and that 
oes not vary to the midoleman or the retail merchant. 

Mr. Green. There is something there that I am almost tempted to 
say, if you will let me say it and not think anything about what I say. 
A few days ago the Senate committee called, me over to the Senate, 
and I brought a grocery store and put it on the table. I showed that 
twenty-seven years ago, when conaitions for delivery were not as good 
as they are to-day, because you can not find the unemployed labor, 
we paid 9 cents a pound for 5 pounds, which was 45 cents, or 10 cents 
for a single pound, and I proved that by figures; had the records and 
the books to show it. 

The Chairman. Don't go into that in too great detail. 

Mr. Green. I will stop at the sugar. To-day you can buy sugar — 
I saw it advertised — for 5 cents a pound. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Do you think that that is a fair statement of the case, 
comparing the prices of twenty-five years ago with to-day? What 
was the postage twenty-five years ago ? 

Mr. Green. I think I had better stop there. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. I would like to get an answer to my (question, 
briefly — I don't want to go into this thing in detail. Isn't it a fact 
that in the last twenty-five years the retail merchant has met increas- 
ing difiiculties by reason of his narrowing margins in the sale of goods ? 

Mr. Green. His narrowing margins and his increased expense. 

Mr. FiNLEY. He has more competition now; he has to meet that, 
and that results in 

Mr. Green. He has competition along all lines, and he has always 
had that competition. I would like to take that up at any time, and 
add to that argument, but I find that the time is fast going. I know 
that you gentlemen will not have a meeting this afternoon, and that 
there are others who want to be heard this morning. 

Now, I go a little further and would say this, that if we came here, 
or any one else came before this committee, and asked you to give a 
mail-order house or anybody else that wanted to ship goods a sub- 
sidy, you would not stand for it a minute, neither would the country 
stand for it a minute. And yet men will come here and ask you to 
do things and admit that the Government must carry it below cost. 

The Chairman. Have they admitted that? 

Mr. Green. Yes; they admitted it right here, sir. 

Mr. FiNLEY. The advocates of the parcels-post system have stated 
that the enterprise should pay its way. That is my recollection of 
their argument. 

Mr. Green. A gentleman here yesterday morning, a Member of 
Congress, Mr. Sims, advocated that, and that was the only argument 
along those lines I think that was absolutely fair, because he called 
it freight transportation. He called it by its real name, freight 
transportation. But others have come here and said that if there 
was any profit in the carrying business, the express companies would 
surely get it, and what the Government did get would be below the 
cost, so that if men will admit right here that they want the Govern- 
ment to carry these goods below cost, that they know the Government 
will do it, and that other men would get the business if there was any 
profit in it, it is nothing more or less, gentlemen, than a subsidy in 
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another name, and which you would not consider for a moment if 
presented under that name. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Now, right on that point. We maintain a rate of 
16 cents a pound on fourth-class mail matter. I think that that is 
a very exorbitant rate. If it is an exorbitant rate, it enables the 
express companies to charge a slightly lower rate, but still an exorbi- 
tant rate. Isn't the fact that the Oovernment maintains the high 
rate really a subsidy to the express company under your argument ? 

Mr. Green. I don't know anything about subsidies to express 
companies, but isn't it possible that the Government can regulate 
the express companies or inquire as to the facts in the case, whether 
the express companies are charging an exorbitant rate or not? I 
don't Know whether they are or not. If I get a package, and it 
costs more than I think it ought, the first thing I think about is in 
their charging a larger rate than they should, but I do not know the 
cost. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. You were speaking about the proposition here in 
Congress of subsidizing the mail-order houses. It might be taken 
in that form on that end of the argument, but on the other end of the 
argument we may be subsidizing the express companies. 

Mr. Gardner. Mr. Murdock, I would like to ask you a question. 
How far do you extend the doctrine that the Government's refusal 
to go into competitive business with the citizens is a subsidy to the 
citizens ? 

Mr. Murdock. At no point in this discussion have I used the word 
subsidy excepting as it was employed by Mr. Green. 

Mr. Gardner. If your proposition is correct, that the Govern- 
ment's refusal to go into the transportation business or in compe- 
tition with the express companies is a subsidy, how far does that 
doctrine extend ? 

Mr. Murdock. I am not able to define that right now. Anything 
which the Government can do, which is a purely governmental 
function, and which it can do better than the individual can do, it 
should do, even a matter of the transmission of small parcels. 

Mr. Smith. You are speaking, as I understand it, for the grocery 
trade ? 

Mr. Green. I represent the National Association of Retail Grocers. 

Mr. Smith. I think you will admit that the lowest rate which has 
been suggested to us is 8 cents a pound on merchandise ? 

Mr. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Lloyd. The Beimet bill provides for 25 pounds for 10 cents. 

Mr. Smith. That is purely on the rural route and does not touch 
the mail-order-house question. 

Mr. Green. The general request here has not been for the Bennet 
bill — although they would take that if they could not get anything 
else — but for a general parcels post. 

Mr. Smith. At about 8 cents a pound. Now, how much of the 
grocery trade could go through the mail-order houses on a basis of 
8 cents a pound for transportation ? 

Mr. Green. There is a large lot of the grocery trade that could go 
at 8 cents a pound — no; I don't know about that; no. 

Mr. Smith. I don't think anyone has suggested an ocean and nation- 
wide parcels post at less than 8 cents a pound. Do you Jjiink any 
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considerable part of the grocery trade could move by mail for 8 cents 
a pound ? 

Mr. Gbeen. I think not; but if you will allow me to extend my 
answer a little I would say that I take it for granted that you have 
read the Henry bill of three or four years ago. 

Mr. SMrrH. I don't think I have read it. 

Mr. Oreen. I will read it to you, condensed. It is about this way: 
A package not to exceed the dimensions of a barrel, and in length not 
to exceed 6 feet, and in weight not to exceed 200 pounds, for 25 cents. 

Mr. Smith. But we are not considering anything like that, and it is 
not worth while to waste time upon that discussion. 

Mr. Obeen. But that is what we are conodng to; that is what these 
people want. 

Mr. Smifh. At present the argument, I think, should be devoted 
more toward what we have in hand. I do not think anybody is sug- 
gesting a less rate than 8 cents a pound. Will that affect the grocery 
trade t 

Mr. Gbeen. Are they not suggesting a 25-pound package for 10 
cents ? 

Mr. SMrrH. That is on the rural route, and which would not touch 
the catalogue house. 

Mr. Gbeen. Then, I want to admit that very little could go at 8 
cents a pound. 

Mr. Smith. So that a parcels post at 8 cents a pound really would 
not affect the general grocery trade ? 

Mr. Gbeen. I should judge not, offhand. 

Mr. Smith. Now, then, turning our attention to the rural parcels 
post at a very low rate, that would not hurt the local grocery man, 
would it ? 

Mr. Gbeen. I don't know — at a very low rate? 

Mr. Smith. Perhaps 10 cents for 25 pounds, a nominal rate? 
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Mr. Gbeen. I should judge it would; that is, as long as it is 
ined to the comer where it is expected to ffo. But you remember 
the gentleman here a day or two ago said ne had a home on the 
shores of some place up in Massachusetts, and that he wanted to 
send his order to the grocery, the country merchant. Now, do you 
think for a moment that if he could send that order to New York 

Mr. Smith. But he could not do that under a rural parcels post. 

Mr. Gbeen. But you know as well as I know what has been asked 
for here. They have not asked for a rural parcels post. 

Mr. Smith, i ou say that a general parcels post of 8 cents a pound 
will not affect the grocery man; so let us dismiss that. 

Mr. Gbeen. I thmk not — not at 8 cents a pound. 

Mr. Smith. Now, then, do you care to discuss the rural parcels- 
post system as it may affect the grocery business? Nobody talks 
about 8 cents a pound for a rural parcels post. The highest rate 
that I have seen mentioned is 12 cents for 25 pounds, me Meyer 
schedule. Would that affect the grocer ? 

Mr. Gbeen. Yes; the grocer would a great deal rather have his 
customers come to the store. You talk about isolating the farmer. 
All you want to do is to take away from him the privilege of coining 
to the store. 

Mr. Smith. Not the privilege, but the incentive. 
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Mr. Lloyd. Isn't it true that numbers of your patrons in the city 
give their orders for ^oceries by telephone i 

Mr. Green. That is true; yes. 

Mr. Lloyd. Why should not the farmer make the same kind of an 
order by telephone and have it sent out by the rural carrier if the ralje 
is low enough ? 

Mr. Green. But here, I am going to come right down to the propo- 
sition that I started out wiih, tiiat the Government has no constitu- 
tional right to enter into competitive commerce; they have no right. 

Mr. Lloyd. The question I wanted to reach here is, who would it 
benefit and who would it injure? 

Mr. Green. It certainly would not benefit the grocer; they feel 
that way. The men on the ground feel that way. 

Mr. Lloyd. They think it would not benefit them because of this — 
at least that is my information from the local retail dealers — they 
are afraid that if they have the rural parcels post that the next Con- 
gress will pass the general parcels post. 

Mr. Green. Well, that is true. 

Mr. Lloyd. I think if the retail dealers of the country could be 
assured of the fact that there was not to be a general parcels post, 
they would not oppose the rural parcels post. 

Mr. Green. I want to make this broad assertion, that if this Con- 
gress should pass a rural parcels post, there is not any Congressman 
that represents any district in the United States who would have a 
nunute s rest until he endeavored to put into operation a general par- 
cels post. 

Mr. Lloyd. Do you think that is because the public demand is so 
great that he could not overcome it ? 

Mr. Green. No; the public demand is not great; the public do not 
demand it. The Grange themselves do not demand it as a whole, 
although that has been asserted here. I know of very many instances 
where the farmers and merchants in the small towns are getting to- 
gether and coming to the understanding that what will hurt the mer- 
chant of the country town will hurt the farmers surrounding the town. 

Mr. Lloyd. I believe in that doctrine so far as I believe in this one. 

Mr. Green. They are getting together on that proposition. And I 
believe that if you can hold this oflf for two years, or one year from 
now, I would not hesitate to come here and say to you that that senti- 
ment has grown 500 or 1,000 per cent among the farmers and business 
men of the country. There is nothing that is growing in popularity 
as much as the getting together of the farmers and the merchant in 
the small cities of the country. 

Mr. Gardner. Let us take a real case. The town to-day is on a 
railroad, and from it spreads three or four rural deUvery routes, more 
or less. They go by various crossroads where there was a country 
store and post-oj5ice. We have aboUshed 16,000 of those post-offices 
by reason of the rural delivery. Now, the town where those routes 
originate is larger than any other town on the route, and the stores 
there have a larger stock and all that. Isn't it the local ^oceiyman 
who is to be cleaned out by the rural parcels post; not the fellow in 
the town along the road from which the rural route starts, but the 
crossroads grocer throughout the country, his customers being enabled 
to order goods for delivery by parcels post, leaving his^remaining 
business xmprofi table ? gitized by CjOC 
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Mr. Green. I can answer that question in this way: There is not a 
parcels post or rural delivery station at all little centers. One could 
emanate here and take a circuit and go through two or three little 
towns. 

What is going to be the consequence ? A farmer ordering anything 
can not order it from here, but he must order it from the place where 
the route emanates, and he is either going to wipe out these men in 
these different towns — I have in mind, for instance, the little city of 
Chagrin Falls, near Cleveland. The route emanates from it and 
goes through Bainbridge and through a place called Russell and 
takes in another little viUage. There is only one emanating route, and 
the goods must be bought at that point. 

Mr. Smith. Not necessarily. In all bills it is provided that a 
parcel originating anywhere on the route can be taken. But I think 
the tendency would be for the farmer to telephone to the largest 
town on the route for his order. 

Mr. Green. That is what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. Smith. But the law would not necessitate that. 

Mr. Green. So that you are creating a competition or a system of 
business that you do not want to do. I know you do not want 
to do it. 

Here is a letter that I would like to introduce, a letter that was 
sent to me which reached me yesterday [reads] : 

Chickasha Retailers' Association, 
Chichasha, Okla., Friday, April 15, 1910. 
Mr. John A. Green, 

Secretary Retailers^ Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: At a meeting of the Retailers' Association, held in this office last even- 
ing, unanimous action of protest was taken against the passage of the parcels-post 
bill now pending before the Committee on the Post-Ofnce and Post-Roads in the 
National House of Representatives. This action is concurred in by the officers of 
the chamber of commerce. 

We do not believe that the parcels-post bill will accomplish anything of permanent 
value to the consumer, and that it will work a positive injurj^ to the retailer and 
smaller merchant. It means that the mail-order houses will thrive at the expense of 
the local merchants, and carried out to the final analysis, it m^ans the centralization 
of business of all kinds in the big centers of the United States, with a corresponding 
decrease in the receipts of the merchant who is doing business and paying taxes in 
the smaller communities of the country. We are in favor of legislation that will ade- 
quately protect the shipper against exorbitant rates either by express or freight, 
tnereby enabling business men in all communities to engage in legitimate business 
enterprises on an equal basis; but this bill strikes us as an attempt to make an express 
wagon out of Uncle Sam's mail carrier without getting at the real root of the evil — 
namely, the high rates charged by the express companies. 

We therefore enter our earnest protest against the passage of this bill and urge that 
you use your influence and vote against the passage of same. 

Retailers' Association. 
By Wm. W. Clark, President. 
By L. J. McCracken, Secretary, 

Chamber of Commerce. 
By T. H. DwYER, President. 
By C. C. KiRKPATRiCK, Secretary. 

Now, gentlemen, I know there are others here who want to say 
something, and I am going to cut everything I have out from now on, 
unless you want to ask me some questions. 

I thank you very much. 
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STATEMENT OF MS. CHASIES TJNDESHIII, OF MASSACHXJ- 
SETTS, SEPSESENTING SETAIL HAEDWAfiE MEBCHANTS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr. Underbill. Mr. Chairman, I represent the New England 
Hardware Dealers' Association, taking in all of the States of New 
England excepting Connecticut. And in spite of the fact that it has 
been stated here and elsewhere that New England, as a community, 
is in favor of a parcels-post system, I think I can safely sav that 
wherever the people have come in contact with the other side, the 
opposition to parcels posts, they have expressed themselves in no 
unmeasured terms as being positively against it. I may say that 
possibly, with one exception, I have been the only one who has been 
engaged in this work for the last two or three years, and only as an 
incident in my other work. But I have appeared before many of 
the larger business organizations of the States; have had joint debates 
with Mr. Cowles in some instances, and in every place where I have 
had the honor and pleasure of appearing the organization has turned 
down the proposition of parcels post almost unanimously. 

Mr. Smith. What kind of meetings were those — meetings of the 
village people or the farmers ? 

Mr. Underhill. No; not at all. I have no information to give 
to the committee with regard to the farmer. I am strictly a denizen 
of the city. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Will you promise the committee to take Mr. Cowles 
out into the country some time ? 

Mr. Underhill. I think that would be a contract that I should 
not wish to undertake. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. This is the only witness who has ever appeared 
before this committee, within my eight years^ service upon it, who 
has not been prepared to speak for the farmer. [Laughter.] I 
think this is a notable occasion. 

Mr. Underhill. I would say along that line that a resolution was 
introduced in the Massachusetts legislature some three years ago 
asking them to send a memorial to this committee and to Congress 
in behalf of this proposition; that the resolution was refused by the 
House almost unanimously — in fact, by such a vote that it was inpos- 
sible for the proponents of the proposition to obtain the necessary 
30 votes to ask for a roll call. Consequently, what I shall have to 
say to you will possibly be along political rather than economic lines. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you a question right there. How 
many farmers do you think there are m the Massachusetts legis- 
lature ? 

Mr. Underbill. Well, we have always said that the backbone of 
the Massachusetts legislature was the farmer. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Mr. Cowles did not appear before the Massachusetts 
legislature, did he? 

Mr. Underbill. He appeared before that committee. 

Mr. Cowles. I beg pardon, sir; not in that case. 

Mr. Underbill. I happened to be a member of the conmaittee on 
federal relations at that time — in fact, was chairman of the commit- 
tee, which may somewhat have had something to do with the result, 
and also the fact that I was familiar with all of those who appeared 
before the committee at the time. Digitized by GoC 
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The political line which I wished to take was one which of course 
all of you gentlemen are famihar with. The fact that when the (rov- 
emment; either National or state or municipal, takes up a proposi- 
tion of this sort it very rarely, if ever, lets it go. Consequently, I 
wish to say at once that I am absolutely opposed to any experimental 
practice on the part of the Government. You have had that in so 
many instances, and the results are shown so plainly, as I stated 
before, in both national, state and municipal governments, that the 
establishment of an experimental parcels post, to my mind, would 
simply result in an extension which before lone would cause a deficit 
to tne Government of a ^eat many millions or dollars. 

Mr. Lloyd. Do you tmnk that we would have had the rural free- 
delivery system if it had not been for the experimental routes ? 

Mr. Underhill. I doubt very much if tne intelligence of this 
committee would lead it to the situation, at the present time, of sug- 
gesting the possibility of even so good a thing as tne rural free-delivery 
service has been. If I understand correctly, and have read cor- 
rectly, the original idea was that $10,000,000 would take care of the 
rural free-delivery service for years and years to come. And the fact 
of the matter is, that I think the deficit last year was something like 
$17,000,000. Now, if the rural free-delivery service was applied only 
to those routes where it was of great benefit, that would be another 

Kroposition. But you gentlemen all know that you have had a 
etter opportunity for obtaining for your districts this advantage 
f the rural free-delivery service, and especially if it was new. 

Mr. Lloyd. Isn't this true, that Postmaster-General Wilson, who 
was the advocate of rural-free delivery, has been condemned in some 
quarters because he made the statement that if the rural-free delivery 
became general it would cost the Government $50,000,000 a year ? 

Mr. Underbill. I think he was looked upon then as almost crazy 
because of his statement that it would cost the Government any 
such sum as that. 

Now, the establishment of parcels post, I think, would result in 
about the same way, that perhaps on the routes where it could best 
be applied, and best become a paying proposition, that possibly it 
could be made a paying proposition; but that would rather be 
neglected in the routes where some of you — and I do not mean to 
be personal — might have the ability to obtain an appropriation for. 
It IS not a function of the Government to enter mto competition 
with the individual or with the company. We have instituted 
within a short time government supervision of Inany of our utilities. 
We have to a certain extent extended it over the railroads. We have 
to a very large extent extended it to the banks and the banking sys- 
tem of the country. If there is fault to be found with the express 
system of the country as carried on at the present time. Congress 
is amply able to deal with that situation, to make laws which will 
meet that situation. On the other hand, if the express companies 
are overchargiag and getting immensely wealthy, there is nothing to 
prevent you or I from going into the express business in competi- 
tion, ana thereby make our fortunes also. 

Mj. Finley. Are you sure of that ? 

Mr. Underhill. if I thought there was good money in it, I would 
not hesitate for a moment. 
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Mr. FiNLEY. How would you go about entering into competition 
with express companies of to-day, with the Adams Express Company 
or the Southern Express Company or the Wells, Fargo Company ? 

Mr. Undbrhill. You may not oe familiar with conditions as they 
exist in and near Boston, but we have express companies in and around 
Boston; in fact, throughout the greater part of Massachusetts, that 
compete successful^ to-day with all of those companies. 

Mr. Lloyd. Locally ? 

Mr. Underhill. Local express which practically put them out of 
business. 

Mr. Lloyd. But they are not national; they are not doing business 
all over the country. 

Mr. Underhill. They are not. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Would you not have to make terms with the great 
railroad systems of the country in the event of getting up a company ? 

Mr. Underbill. A national company ? 

Mr. FiNLEY. Have you any idea that you could do that ? 

Mr. Underbill. Not with my financial standing; no. 

Mr. FiNLEY. But isn't your financial standing on a par with a great 
many others; in fact, better than many, I imagine ? 

Mr. Underbill. I think capital is looking for outlets a4 all points, 
but possibly I personally could not be considered. There are gentle- 
men on this committee undoubtedly who have money to invest. 

Mr. FiNLEY. If you wish to get up an express company in com- 
petition with Wells, Fargo & Co., do you think you could go to the 
railroads, over whose Imes they operate their service, and make 
arrangements to conduct a competitive business with them? Have 
you any idea that you could do tnat ? 

Mr. Underhill. I have no idea that I could. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Aren't you mistaken when you say that that com- 
petition is open, or words to that effect ? 

Mr. Underbill. To a certain extent. We are talking about the 
experimental rural delivery, and a general parcels post. 

Mi, Finley. I was speaking about what you said about competi- 
tive express companies. 

Mr. Underbill. I did not state that it was to be a national 
express company. 

Mr. Finley. Could you get up a company and apply it locally 
throughout Virginia and North and South Carolina ? 

Mr. Underbill. I am not famihar with the conditions there, and 
I could not. 

Mr. Finley. Well, localljr throughout the State of New York. 

Mr. Underbill. I could in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Finley. Could you do that in New York State ? 

Mr. Underbill. I am not familiar with conditions in New York. 

Mr. DoDDS. Could you in Massachusetts where you would have to 
use the railroads ? 

Mr. Underbill. But you would not have to use them. 

Mr. Smitb. You are referring to the purely local deUvery ? 

Mr. Underbill. Yes, at the present time. 

Mr. Smitb. Can you give us some facts as to the rates that prevail 
over those local delivenes in Massachusetts ? 

Mr. Underbill. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Smith. That would correspond to the rural parcels post ? 

Mr. Underhill. Yes. The question that Mr. Chairman Weeks 
asked Mr. Green some time ago was with regard to the cost of distribu- 
tion of the products of the department stores. Many of these depart- 
ment stores distribute their products through these local express 
companies up to a certain weight and a certain size of package. 
Those packages are delivered within a certain radius of Boston for 
5 cents a package. 

Mr. Smith. A minimum charge ? 

Mr. Underhill. Yes; a minimum charge. 

Mr. Smith. Do you loiow how large a package they will move for 
5 cents ? 

Mr. Underbill. Som 20 inches square, if it is not particularly 
heavy. 

Mr. wSmith. But the weight ? 

Mr. Underhill. The weight possibly miglit not exceed 10 or 12 
pounds. 

Mr. Smith. I am tmng to get at the matter of weight, for we run 
the mail business chiefly by weight and not by dimensions. Will your 
local companies deliver a package weighing 5 pounds for 5 cents ? 

Mr. Underhill. Yes. 

Mr. Smith. Ten pounds for 5 cents ? 

Mr. Underhill. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smith. How far will they move such package ? 

Mr. Underhill. They will take that a distance of from 7 to 10 
miles, easily. That includes the particular suburban towns, such as 
Somerville, Cambridge, Everett, and Maiden. 

Mr. Smith. Do those delivery systems reach out as far as 20 miles; 
that is, out and back ? 

Mr. Underhill. Oh, yes ; these local expresses run as far as Lynn 
and Worcester. 

Mr. Smith. How far are they from the center of Boston ? 

Mr. Underhill. Worcester is about 40 miles. 

Mr. Smith. Do those packages go by trolley car? 

Mr. Underhill. No; almost entirely over the roads. 

Mr. Smith. Now, then, going that far, what rate do they charge ? 
This is very interesting testimony,. I think. 

Mr. Underhill. I should not like to give the figures, for I am not 
familiar outside of perhaps the 10 or 15 mile limit from Boston. 

Mr. Smith. But at a point say 15 miles from Boston. 

Mr. Underhill. That I am familiar with. I ship goods frequently 
from Somerville, taking them into Boston and reshipping them; and 
I have shipped a package at least 18 inches square, ana it would weigh 
anywhere from 8 to 10 pounds, to Worcester, and to Springfield, even, 
at an expense of only 25 cents. 

Mr. Smith. Weighing 8 or 10 pounds? 

Mr. Underhill. More than that. 

Mr. Smith. What I want to get at is this 

The Chairman. Springfield is 100 miles from Boston. 

Mr. Underhill. Yes. 

Mr. Smith. In the delivery of parcels from the large department 
stores of Boston — I suppose that is a large part of the business, is it 
not? 
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Mr. Underhill. Not a large part, by any means, I am outside of 
the city proper, in one of the suburbs, and my expressing is done by 
local express men. If I have a lot of lead to come out from Boston — 
the lead comes in kegs weighing 100 pounds apiece — all that he 
charges for those kegs of lead is 10 cents a keg. 

Mr. Smith. To brmg them from where ? 

Mr. Underhill. From Boston to Somerville. 

Mr. Smith. How does he bring them ? 

Mr. Underbill. In his wagon. A keg of nails about that high 
[indicating] and perhaps 10 inches in diameter, and weighing 100 
pounds, he brings out 10 of those for a dollar. That is what he 
charges me. 

Mr. Smith. And he is, at the same time, carrying all sorts of 
packages ? 

Mr. Underhill. At the same time he is delivering to my house 
from the larger Boston stores packages for the house for 5 cents a 
package; that is, the company pays that for distribution. 

Mr. Smith. Can we then say that the express up there proves that 
within a radius of, say, 12 miles of the origin ol the package — the 
store — that the packages can be moved for 5 cents wnere they do 
not weigh over 10 pounds? 

Mr. Underhill. Yes; that is absolutelv so. And I should say 
that that distance might be farther and the weight might be more. 

Mr. Smith. Suppose that these carriers were limited to a 25-pound 
package. 

Mr. Underhill. I think they would have to go out of business, 
many of them. 

Mr. Smith. They must have a wider range of business than 25 
|)Ounds and less. 

Mr. Underhill. Since the development of the automobile the 
carrier business has developed wonderfully in the eastern part of 
Massachusetts. Lynn is some 17 miles from Boston, and practically 
all of their express matter is carried over the road by heavy automo- 
bile trucks, and distributed in lighter vehicles from the central place 
in Lynn. We have one department store which is about 2 miles from 
the city, and has various distributing stations; that is, they put up 
some of their teams in Charlestown, some in Everett, and some in 
South Boston, and they take out this immense volume of goods and 
from those points distribute them sometimes on foot, sometimes by 
bicycles, and sometimes in other ways. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Is the retail business at Lynn materially affected 
by that circumstance ? 

Mr. Underhill. I think that the retail business in Lynn is infini- 
tesimal compared with the great wholesale business, so I could not 
tell whether it was favorable or unfavorable. 

Mr. FiNLKY. Is your house a mail-order house ? 

Mr. Underhill. No, sir; I am simply a retailer, and at the same 
time I manufacture a side line for the nardware trade. That is how I 
happen to be a shipper. 

The Chairman. Were you familiar with the consolidation of many 
of those local express companies in Boston four or five years ago ? 

Mr. Underhill. Not to any great extent. 

The Chairman. You knew that three or four men bought up some 
thirty or forty of those lines, did you not ? 
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Mr. Unbebhill. Yes. 

The Chairman. Do you know what the result waa? 

Mr. Underbill. The immediate result was the establishment of 
a lot of smaller express companies, almost immediately. 

The Chairman. You knew that that combination that attempted 
to handle that business as it had been done by the little expressmen 
lost $50,000 to $100,000 a year until they gave up the business ? 

Mr. Underhill. Yes; I understood that they did. They prac- 
tically went out of competition with them. 

Mr. Lloyd. You do not contend, however, that that is to be com- 
pared, at all, with these great express companies that do business 
all over the country and are dependent upon the railroad companies 
for the transportation of their wares ? 

Mr. Underhill. Whv, no, I do not think that it is; but I think 
the problem can be solved to a certain extent by the adoption of 
conditions as they exist. 

Mr. Lloyd. By regulating the express companies ? 

Mr. Underhill. i es. 

Mr. Lloyd. In that particular I wish to direct the attention of the 
gentleman to the fact that in the Hepburn bill for the first time 
express charges were placed within tne power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and there have been innumerable decisions, 
as brought out in the hearings before the Interstate Commerce 
Committee this year, on petitions by shippers protesting against the 
charges of the express companies, where the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reduced the rates. 

Mr. Underhill. I think, from my familiarity with legislative 
bodies, that there is no doubt that Congress can evolve a law which 
can take care of all that sort of excessive charge, if there is excessive 
charge; but nevertheless, our country has grown because of the 
individuality, and because of the initiative, of our people. Now, if 
we are going to create as a government function the carrying of 
merchandise, there is no reason why it should stop there. It has 
been stated that the farmer should have some advantage in the way 
of the distribution of his products and receiving his goods; that he 
should have this advantage because he is at a disadvantage with 
the rest of us. I do not know what that disadvantage is, because 
I am not familiar with farming life; but it was also stated in the same 
breath that where farm wages used to be about $18 a month they 
have increased to $36 or $40 a month. 

Now, why should it not be just as right for the Government to say 
that the farmer is put to an increased expense in that line, and con- 
sequently we should go onto the farms and sow and reap his grain 
and milk his cows and make his butter? Where are you going to 
stop, if you go into this government ownership^— and that is what it 
means, pure and simple? You can not stop with the package of 11 

Eounds. Why should they carry the property of Mr. Bloomfield, 
ere, for instance, in the shape of a ereat big merry widow hat, or. in 
the shape of a great big quilt that t^es up a lot of space, and refuse 
to carry for me a keg of lead so high and so big around [indicating] 
that weighs 100 pounds ? I do not see how you can treat one class of 
our people differently from the wav in which you treat another class; 
and if you are going to legislate for the mail-order house or for the 
catalogue house of Macy & Co., I do not see why we who are in the 
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hardware trade, whose goods are heavy and not bulky, should not 
ask for the same privUege. 

Mr. Lloyd. You do not think that the keg of lead and the merry 
widow hat ought to be put in the same class ? 

Mr. Undbrhill. They ought not to be in the same compartment. 

Mr. Smith. Is it not m favor of the parcels post that the merchants 
can use it to supply other stores and get their stocks ? 

Mr. Undebhill. The man that made that argument I do not 
believe ever stood behind the coimter in a store. 

Mr. Smith, of Califomia. I do not think many of them ever stood 
in the dust of a farm, either. 

Mr. Undebhill. My great object as a merchant is to bring as many 
men to my store as customers as possible. If a man comes to my 
store and comes^ in, I can sell him something before he goei^ out. I 
am only an ordinary salesman, but before ne goes away I can sell 
him something. If he telephones to me I can tell him what I have 
in the way of razors, for instance; that I have one for $1 and one for 
$2 and one for $3 and one for $4 and one for $5, and he will tell me 
to send him a $1 razor, and I will send it to him, and it will be unsat- 
isfactory; but if he comes to me and I place the goods before him, 
imdoubtedly he will buv the $3 or $4 razor. Perhaps we do not make 
any more profit, but the customer is satisfied. We do not want to 
do business through the hands of Uncle Sam; we want to do business 
over our counters. The claim that is made by the proponents of 
this measure, that it will benefit the local merchant, is refuted by the 
statement of everyone of the gentlemen who has appeared before you, 
and our association through the length and breadtn of this land, that 
the merchant does not want this and is not asking for it in any way, 
shape, or manner. I do not believe, either, that wxe farmer is asking 
for it or wants it. The initiative comes to him from another direc- 
tion. He is asked by certain interests to send a letter to his Con- 
^essman to ask for a parcels post. If you explain to him the situa- 
tion and conditions which wm exist imder a parcels post he is of 
another mind. But he thinks he is going to get something for nothing, 
and it is human nature for each one of us to try to get something for 
nothing. Nine times out of ten he thinks that with the establishment 
of a parcels post he is going to get something for nothing; but when 
you explain to him that he hais got to pay for it after all, then he is 
of a different opinion. 

Mr. Lloyd. Do you think these men appearing before us repre- 
senting the farmers do not represent the farmers ? 

Mr. Undebhill. As I said in the first place, I am unfamiUar with 
farming conditions and with the farmer. 

Mr. Llotd. What would you think of this kind of thing: Suppose 
I received a letter from a retail hardware dealer in my congressional 
district asking me to oppose any parcels-post legislation, ana I should 
write back to him askmg him why I should oppose parcels-post legis- 
lation, and he should inclose to me in reply a letter which he had 
received from the association or the officers of the association I have 
named, directing him to write to me, and he should say: '*I do not 
know anything about the matter, but this is the reason I wrote to 
you." What would you think about him ? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Undebhill. I should say he was a very poor member of the 
association and not worth much to us. 
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Mr. Lloyd. I have received several letters of that kind, and I have 
written, in a number of instances, to find out what they really knew 
about it and what they thought about it, and I have found that there 
are very few hardware men in the district I represent that really 
know much about it. 

The Chairman. Would not that be true in regard to any series of 
letters you receive on any subject? 

Mr. Lloyd. I think so. 

Mr. Underhill. I might say in illustration of that point that I 
received as a member of the Massachusetts legislature, within the last 
month, probably the signatures of over 150,000 inhabitants in favor 
of a bill which is before the legislature. From my own district I 
received letters from clergymen and from individuals in all walks of 
life in f aVor of that bill, which was a most ridiculous measure, and 
one that I was determined to oppose, no matter how many signatures 
I might have received. But I did take the pains at this time to go 
back to my constituents and ask them if they understood the propo- 
sition. 

Mr. Lloyd. Really, you do not take a petition or letter that comes 
to you in that way very seriously ? 

Mr. Underbill. In my expenence; I pay absolutely no attention 
to them unless from an individual that shows by the letter that he is 
familiar with the subject, or unless it is from some one I know who 
knows something about it. I am, perhaps, f ortimately situated, inas- 
much as my district allows me full leeway and a great deal of it. 

Mr. Lloyd. I imagine most of the members of this committee go 
on about the same principle. 

Mr. Small. May 1 ask you a question? 

Mr. Underhill. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. What, in your conception, is meant by the term ^'par- 
cels post," as proposed to be established? 

Mr. Underbill. What, in my conception, is meant by the term 
^'parcels post?^' Have I your question right? 

Mr. Small. Yes. 

Mr, Underhill. The carrying of merchandise by the Government, 
which I claim is not a function of the Government. 

Mr. Small. Up to what limit of weight, do you understand ? 

Mr. Underhill. No limit but the sky, sir, when you start in. 

Mr. Small. And at what rates do you conceive that it is to be 
carried ? 

Mr. Underhill. The rate would have to be fixed. I do not know 
how it would be fixed. I do not believe I would be competent to 
make any estimate whatever as to what the rate should be, unless I 
possibly had access to the books of the express companies and could 
make some intelligent comparisons to them. 

Mr. Small. What, in your opinion, should be the maximum weight 
of parcels carried in the mails? 

Mr. Underhill. The maximum weight which exists to-day. 

Mr. Small. That is 4 pounds ? 

Mr. Underhill. Yes. 

Mr. Small. Why 4 pounds ? 

Mr. Underhill. The reason is that you must have a limit some- 
where. The 4-pound limit has been in existence and business has 
been built up and has adjusted itself to that limit of 4 pounds. 
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Mr. Small. Why not make it 20 pounds ? 

Mr. Underhill. Why not make it 200 pounds ? 

Mr. Small. Well, I will ask you first to say what you think of 20 
pounds ? 

Mr. Underhill. I think 20 pounds is no more reasonable than 200 
poimds or 2,000 pounds. 

Mr. Small. What, in your opinion, constitutes the difference be- 
tween carrying a parcel of 4 pounds and a parcel of 20 pounds, as 
appUed to the Post-Office Department ? 

Mr. Underhill. The difference is this, that under the 4-pound limit 
of weight, and the present price or charge for delivery, it is not an 
interference with individual business. A change from those condi- 
tiohs would mean a change of business conditions. 

Mr. Small. What do you mean bv the Government and the Post- 
Ofiice Department interfering with business conditions ? 

Mr. Underhill. I mean that they would interfere with the busi- 
ness conditions all over the country. The carrying business of the 
country is one of the greatest in the country. 

Mr. Small. The carrying by whom ? 

Mr. Underbill. The carrying by freight, by express; the trans- 
portation business of this country is the biggest business in which the 
country and its people are engaged to-day. 

Mr. Small. Tnen, in your opinion, the effect of a parcels post in 
one respect would be to interfere with the present instrumentalities 
of carrying by express and by freight ? 

Mr. lFnderhill. If it stopped there, I do not know that I would 
have much objection; but it can not stop there. 

Mr. Small. In what other respects would it disturb business ? 

Mr. Underhill. It would disturb business inasmuch as the great 
catalogue houses of Chicago would immediately invade my territory 
with tneir goods; and as long as people are bom every second, or as 
somebody has said, a sucker is born every minute, tliose catalogue 
houses are going to secure customers in competition with me where 
I am trying to treat my customers fairly. 

Mr. Small. Do they resort to illegitimate methods of getting trade 
away from the retail merchants ? 

Mr. Underhill. Perhaps not to illegitimate methods, but they 
can put out very attractive advertising, and that gives them a great 
advantage. 

Mr. Small. You do not charge them with resorting to illegitimate 
methods? 

Mr. Underhill. I do not think that they are illegitimate, perhaps, 
so that you could call them into court, but they come pretty close to 
the Une at times. 

Mr. Small. Any closer to the line than a wide-awake, enterprising 
ret a il merchant ? 

Mr. M"URDOCK. We have not had an example of that, and I would 
like to get an instance of that if I can. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Of misrepresentation ? 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Yes. 

Mr. Underhill. Well, here, I had one in my family. W© 9^ty 
had a very small picture, a snapshop, of one of my children. My 
mother-in-law, who Uves back in the country up in New Hampshire, 
thought that we would appreciate greatly an enlargement of that 
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picture. She wanted to surprise us at Christmas time. So we 
received a picture, an enlarged picture, franied, and we found upon 
opening it that the glass that covered the picture had been broken, 
and that the particles of glass had been ground into this colored and 
enlarged picture. We, or course, wrote her immediately what had 
happened. By the way, this came through the mail. We wrote her 
BDomaediately what had happened, and she wrote to us that she 
would take it up with the people with whom she dealt. She took it 
up with people back in Omaha, she living in New Hampshire. She 
took it up with those people there. The people in Omaha came right 
back to my own city of Somerville, to Sprague & Hatbaway, with 
that thing, and we had to go not over a half a mile from our house to 
find out and get from them another reproduction. 

Through the attractive advertising of this firm, this mail-order 
house in Omaha, she had been led to send to them, to do her business 
with them, and to come right back to my little city of Somerville, in 
Massachusetts, in order to get her piece of merchandise, as we might 
call it, which she could have gotten for less than one-half the sum. 
That, perhaps, is not illegitimate; perhaps it is not dishonest, but 
it is a great deal different from the way that Sprague & Hathaway 
would nave treated me as a resident of the city of Somerville had I 
gone to them or had she gone to them direct. 

Mr. Small. Mr. Underbill, I have always heard of the thrift and 
intelligence and the capacity for trade of the average citizen of New 
England, particularly of Massachusetts. They are held up as ideals 
of all that make for shrewdness and astuteness and acuteness of 
intelligence. 

Mr. Underhill. Well, Mr. Small 

Mr. Small. Do you think they ought to be protected against the 
mail-order houses by withholding the parcels post ? 

Mr. Underhill. Mr. Small, perhaps I am working at a disadvan- 
tage, for I am a Virginian by birth. iLaughter.] And, Mr. Small, let 
me say, in addition to that, that whether you take Massachusetts or 
Yirginia, I care not which, the citizen of that State is able to take care 
of himself if he does not have government and legislative interference. 

The Chairman. I beUeve you stated, in the instance you have lust 
given regarding being taken m, that it was due to your mother-in-law 
rather than to yourself ? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FiNLEY. You do not mean by that to make any assault on 
mothers-in-law ? 

The Chairman. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. FiNLEY. They are one of the greatest institutions in the world. 

Mr. Underhill. Now, let me say, perhaps it is just, perhaps it is 
right, perhaps I may be excused in saying this. As I say, I am a Vir- 
ginian. If other sections of the country have been more developed, 
it was not because the other sections of the country wanted to be un- 
fair; it was simply that the southern Congressman was not in touch 
with the dominant party and he could not get quite as much out of 
it as our people in New England and other sections of the country. 

Mr. FiNLEY. We are going to change all of that. 

Mr. Underbill. You will have a pretty hard job. Consequently 
the establishment of a parcels post, whicii I honestly and earnestly 
believe would create an enormous deficit, would bear much harder 
on the people of the Southland than upon our people in Yankeedom. 
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And there is another thing. It seems to me that when the Government 
starts along those lines it can not stop, and you can not tell what the 
result may be. It may be indirect, and so indirect that you can 
hardly follow the course, but just the same it seems to me that our 
people, as Mr. Small has said, in New England, and I hope, at any 
rat«, they are beginning to be so in the South, are competent and able 
to take care of themselves in the way of trade, in the way of business. 
We do not come to you and ask your assistance. The farmer has 
been represented as coming to you and asking for assistance. He 
does not up in New England, and all thej have got up there is a rocky 
place that will not grow much of anythmg. But he can get along. 

Mr. Lloyd. Right in that connection, the representative of the 
OTange, who did not speak. Governor Batchelder, of New Hamp- 
snire, sat right here by this table during the hearing. He was here 
throughout the hearing. He is the master of the National Grange, 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MuBDOCK. On which side of the question was he ? 

Mr. Lloyd. He was representing the farmers of New Hampshire, 
and representing the grange, which is stronger in New Hampshire 
than in any other State of the Union. 

The Chairman. He did not make a statement before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Lloyd. He did not, but he sat right beside the man who did, 
and I have heard him make a speech in favor of a parcels post. 

The Chairman. In favor of a parcels post ? 

Mr. Lloyd. In favor of a parcels post, and that they were going 
to have it, and ''You want to look out for your Representatives in 
Congress, and see that they vote right on this subject." 

Jifi. Small. Now, following on your proposition that the estab- 
lishment of the parcels post would interfere with existing business 
conditions, you referred to the carriers of freight, and you referred 
to the building up of the mail-order houses. In what other respects 
would it, in your opinion, interfere with existing conditions ? 

Mr. Underhill. In building up the mail-order house, it would 
naturially take away from the local merchant a part of his business. 
Under present conditions the local merchant can not lose any per- 
centage of his business without going out of business, or going mto 
bankruptcy. It seems to me that the establishment of a parcels 
post, a general parcels post, would result in the flooding of the coun- 
try — which is legitimate, again — ^with the catalogues of the mail- 
order houses, and would result in the local merchant losing a large 
percentage, or at least 25 per cent, which he could not afford to lose, 
of his trade. 

Mr. Small. Mr. Underhill, referring to the mail-order houses, may 
I submit this to you, that any fear of impositions upon the people, 
particularly the rural people, bj mail-oraer houses, is ill grounaed, 
m that the people who trade with them will not do so continuously 
unless they are treated fairly. Any imposition would not encourage 
trade; on the contrary, it would discourage it. On the other hand, 
there is a disposition on the part of every man who buys to see that 
which he buys before he concludes the transaction, and to deal face 
to face with the person from whom he is buving. Do you not think 
that those conditions, as well as others, would lead to a natural adjust- 
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ment, so that, after all, the mail-order houses would have to stand on 
their merits just like the retail houses do ? 

Mr. Underhill. Mr. Small, that question is so intricate that I 
could not answer it without going into a great deal of detail. I have 
no proof, but a proprietor of one of the great Chicago catalogue houses 
made this statement a short time ago — that is, when they were advo- 
cating the parcels post — he made this statement publicly, and I have 
no doubt we can find it. He said ''Give me forty years of parcels 
post, and I will make every city outside of Chicago a town, every 
town a village, every village a hamlet, and every hamlet I will wipe 
off the face of the earth." 

Mr. Small. Now, Mr. Underhill, assume that his prophecv is true, 
and assume that that result came about by reason of givmg those who 
traded with the department houses better articles at cheaper prices; 
would you deprive them of that ? 

Mr. Underbill. Yes, I would, on the groimd of the greatest good 
to the greatest number. What is your business, may I ask ? 

Mr. Small. I am a lawyer ? 

Mr. Underhill. Let me say to you this, along your line of inquiry 
as to the way people might be fooled, and what would be the result. 
You take away from the local merchant 25 per cent of his business 
and he goes out of business. WTiat is the result? He heretofore 
held perhaps 100 per cent of the trade in his district. Supposing 
25 per cent of that is taken away from him, leaving 75 per cent of the 
trade of that district, who really believe in the local merchant 
and want to trade with him and would trade with him. He goes out 
of business, and that 75 per cent of the business of that district is 
then thrown into the arms of the catalogue house. If a man is 
fooled, he is not necessarily going to tell all his neighbors. He is a 
little sheepish about it. He wants to see them perhaps get stuck too. 
The consequence is that the local merchant loses a portion of his 
trade and he goes out of business, and, as I stated before, that whole 
section is thrown open to the catalogue houses, and there are lots of 
places in this country where that condition exists to-day, so that the 
catalogue house does perhaps have its legitimate field of endeavor. 
But we do not want to give them the whole of the country. 

Mr. Small. Well, I am glad to have your opinion. Now let me 
submit to you one other inquiry. The Post-Office Department of 
course was established for the dissemination of intelligence and to 
promote communication between the people. All means of transpor- 
tation have been promoted for the same purpose. 

Mr. Underbill. But not by the Government. 

Mr. Small. One moment. The water lines, the rail lines, the 
express that is on the rail lines, the highwa3rs. Why should not the 
Post-Office Department increase, to a limited extent, the size of 
parcels which may be carried, and decrease the postage rate upon 
that, with a view to accomplishing the same purpose, greater freedom 
of communication between the people of our country ? 

Mr. Underbill. Why, I think it would be absolutely unfair and 
unjust for the Government to do anything of the sort. Do you sup- 
pose if the Government alone had had the development of this 
country that they would have built the railroad lines that we have 
to-day, that they would have established the express companies and 
carried things along as we have done as individuals? Do you not 
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think the man who risked his money a few years ago with the chance 
of losing it all, and to-day is a wealthy man, is entitled to enjpy what 
he has ? Do you suppose he wants to be interfered with by the Gov- 
ernment, to-daj^ ? I do not think it is right to our people. We have, 
by our own individuality, made this country, and we dp not ask the 
Government to come to our assistance and help now that we have got 
it onto its feet and going in pretty good shape. We want an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the rruits of our labor. 

Mr. Small. If you will pardon me, I do not think you nave met the 
inquiry, which is, why not extend the parcels post for the same reason 
that we have extended the mail service in other directions not neces- 
sary to mention, and for the same reason f oj which we have encouraged 
individual and corporate enterprise in the extension of means of com- 
munication ? Whj does not the parcels post come in the same cate- 
gory, and why is it not entitled to the same consideration ? 

Mr. Undbrhill. I can not see that that touches it at ^11. The 
extension of the mail service has been along the line of mail matter. 
Now, if we extend it beyond the point for which it was originally 
intended, that is going into commercialism, and that is what I object 
to. If commercialism, even so slight a step as that may lead to social- 
ism, just as it has in other countries. I do not see why you should 
stop at a limited weight or size of parcels. We have already stopped 
at that for a number of years. Four pounds has been the limit of 
weight. Now, why do you stop at 11 pounds or 20 pounds? Why 
do you not take up the whole thing, as they have in Germany? 
Why, they can send a baby through the mails in Germany, and as I 
read a short time ago, they sent a couple of women to one of the states- 
men of one of the foreign countries, who did not want to be bothered 
and interfered with, through the mail — a couple of women to advocate 
their cause. 

Now, you say 11 pounds to-day. You go on that 11-pound basis 
and you have a deficit, and immediately the parcels-post advocates 
say that it is because of the limit of 11 pounds. Well, raise it to 100 

founds, then, and by and by you have got to carry the whole thing, 
n England, that was the way it was there, and to-day they will not 
keep books, and they will not give you information as to what it 
costs in England, the deficit is so enormous. When they did keep 
the information there, when they did keep books there, it showed an 
enormous, a frightful deficit, and they said ''Bookkeeping is too 
expensive; let us discard the bookkeeping '' and consequently you 
can not get information from the English Government to-day as to 
what it costs the Government, as to the amount of mail carried, as 
to the amount of revenue derived from it; to save your life you can 
not get.it. 

Mr. Small. Do I understand you to say that the parcels post in 
Great Britain is not profitable ? 

Mr. Underhill. Is not profitable; decidedly not profitable; al- 
though that is only my individual statement, because the Government 
keeps no account of it at all. 

Mr. Small. You can not give us any authority for that ? 

Mr. Underhill. I can not give you any authority for that, except 
that you can not get a word of information from the English Govern- 
ment along that line. 
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Mr. Smith, of California. Let me make a statement in that connec- 
tion. In some one of the public libraries here, I think in one of the 
magazines, I found an article by the late Mr. Loud, of CaUf omia, who 
was formerly chairman of this committee, and who took a very active 
interest in all departments of the mail service. He said in this con- 
nection that we had an international mail conference held, I think, at 
some point in Europe, where this subject was discussed, and while 
there were no figures to prove it one way or the other, the general im- 
pression among the postal experts that were there was that the parcels- 
post business was carried on at a loss, generally speaking. I have one 
other suggestion, if I may interrupt you. 

Mr. Underbill. Certamly. 

Mr. Smith, of CaHf omia. -Touching the point that Mr. Small has 
questioned you about a good deal, if you study the genesis of the parcels- 
post service in the United States, you will find that it was of a sociolog- 
ical nature. It was originated to f aciUtate the making of presents be- 
tween friends. That was the idea in view at the beginning of the 
service in this country. That, of course, was before railroads, when 
mails moved by stage coach, largely. Then there was, in addition to 
that, the condition which in those days was perhaps somewhat greater 
than now, that many times people could not find in the local market 
what they desired to purchase ; but it was begun largely to facilitate 
the making of presents between friends. 

Mr. Gardner. They would send a thing in advance and it would 
be kept until the day came, without paying storage. 

Mr. Underbill. I will say in that connection that many of our 
people had no idea, up to a short time ago, that they could send 
even 4 pounds by mail. I do not think it is taken advantage of 
to-day, even, largely. I think the difference in cost has a good deal 
to do with that. Nevertheless, it seems to me it might be useful as 
an emergency matter to have this limit of 4 pounds; Then if one 
wanted to send a thing imder government supervision and send it 
quickly, or send it to a friend that they could not reach by express 
company, he could do so. That is an emergency convenience which 
we might leave just where it is, and no harm done ; but if you are 
going to make an addition, I do not know where you are going to stop. 

Mr. Smith, of California. The last report of the Post-OfGce Depart- 
ment in this country shows that the average weight of the parcels 
sent through the mail is 5.3 ounces. It has oeen nmning at that for 
a good many years. 

Mr. Underhill. I do not want to weary the committee or take 
too much time, and I want the rest of these gentlemen to have a 
chance to say a word. All that I want to say is that whenever there 
has been a call from the people, taken up and pushed by certain 
interests, as I have no doubt this is, the result of legislation has 
always been to throw the business into the hands of the so-caUed 
trusts; that is, it has been the result of combining. It would be 
impossible for the small dealer to make a living under the conditions 
imposed upon him by legislation, and consequently the combination 
eventually would get control of the whole output. Sometimes it has 
worked to an advantage, but more frequently to the disadvantage 
of the general public, and at all times it has worked a great hardship 
amongst a great many people. So I say that with the general intel- 
ligence of our people, with the initiative that they always show, with 
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the correspondence of thought and action, and with the individuality 
that has made this country so great, we do not need any further 
assistance along this line from the Government. We are glad to 
have the Government do what it can to educate oiu* people, whether 
it be through the mail or through our local schools; we are glad 
indeed to have the Government disseminate all the information that 
it possibly can. On the other hand, as an individual, I protest against 
the Government going into a commercial business. 

The Chairman. I want to thank you for the great assistance you 
have given us. 

Mr. Underhill. Do not mention it. 

Mr. McNamara. We have here Mr. Green, of Illinois, who is secre- 
tary of the Illinois Merchants' Association, and we would like to hear 
a word from him. 

STATEMENT OF MB. GEOSGE E. GSEEN, SECSETABT OF THS 
ILLINOIS EETAIL MERCHANTS' ASSOCIATION. 

The Chairman. Will you give your name to the stenographer ? 

Mr. Green. I am secretary of the Illinois Retail Merchants' Asso- 
ciation. To make a distinction, I am better known as George E. or 
"Long'' Green. We have had the short Green on already. 

I want to say to the committee that having been here since Monday 
morning and listened very attentively to the arguments advanced 
both pro and con, I have the utmost sympathy for any committee 
that is compelled to go through a siege like this, and I am going to 
endeavor, at least, to be just as brief as I possibly can. Having nad 
experience representing the merchants' association, of the State of 
Ilhnois in the capacity of its secretary, and also having had a number 
of years of business experience, I want to attempt to go into this 
question from as nearly a practical viewpoint as possible. I do not 
believe that a repetition of arguments already advanced is necessary, 
I want, however, to touch upon one point that was brought out m 
the nature of an inquiry^ I believe, when the other Mr. Green was on 
the stand, and that is m regard to the assembling of packages at 
large trade centers, to be delivered to the suburban districts. We 
have at present in the State of Illinois a case pending before the rail- 
road and warehouse commission of our State, looking toward the 
reduction and equalization of express rates in Illinois. Our railroad 
and warehouse commission has taken cognizance of that, and I want 
to add, while I am at that point, that while opinions may differ, the 
railroad and warehouse commission of Illinois, based upon an opinion 
rendered by the attorney-general of the State, have taken the view point, 
and are acting on the assumption, that they have jurisdiction over 
the express companies as conmion carriers, and they have held up to 
the present time five hearings at different times with the end in view 
of aajusting express rates in our State. But that is merely incidental, 
leading up to the question which has brought out this information 
which I want to give to the committee. 

It has been the practice of the larger retail interests, department 
stores and otherwise, in Chicago that have a trade in the surrounding 
territory, in the suburbs, within a distance of, say, 30, 40, or 50 miles, 
where tney make deliveries of goods free to their customers, to assem- 
ble those packages and put them into a hamper and ship them by 
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express to thiese surrounding points at a rate of 40 cents per hundred 
pounds; but recently, withm the past year or two, the express com- 
panies operating within the confines of the State have raised their 
rates from all points where they were formerly 40 cents per hundred 
to 60 cents per hundred. The rates were advanced from 40 to 50 
cents per hundred pounds. At the" time this advance was made from 
40 to 50 cents per hundred pounds an advance of 10 cents per hundred 
pounds, these large shippers who had been sending goods out in that 
manner refrained from sending by express, and they are now making 
their own deliveries by team and savmg money. I can not give the 
exact data, the exact cost of delivery by team, but if it is desirable for 
the committee I believe 1 can get those data and furnish them at a 
subsequent time. 

Mr. Smith, of California. Now, will you elaborate a little on that 
scheme of congregation and delivery by the hamper ? I did not catch 
how extensive that is and how it is operated. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Is that common to the whole State of Illinois ? 

Mr. Green. It is peculiar to Chicago and the conditions in Chicago. 
The firms themselves may have 8 or 10 or a dozen or 15 packages 
that would make a hundred pounds or more, to be delivered to dif- 
ferent customers. 

Mr. Smith, of California. Out of the city? 

Mr. Green. Out of the city to suburban points. ' 

Mr. Smith, of California. They have gathered into one hamper 
packages going to a number of customers in the same town ? 

Mr. Green. Yes, and shipped to one central point, and their de- 
livery system at that point takes care of the deliveries. 

Mr. Murdoch.* Will you designate the points, so that we maj; keep 
the plan in our minds? Will you start oy saying that it originates 
in Chicago and goes to Streator ? 

Mr. Green. Not to Streator. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. To Cicero ? 

Mr. Green. Yes, to Evans and places like that. Cicero is quite a 
distance. 

Mr. Lloyd. Do you go as far as Aurora ? 

Air. Green. I am not certain, but I think it would be included. 

Mr. Llotd. How far is Cicero from Chicago ? 

Air. Green. It is about 9 miles. 

Mr. Smith, of California. This was rather a suburban delivery ? 

Jir. Green. Suburban. I think I stated that in the beginning. 

Mr. Smith, of California. Not across the city ? 

Mr. Green. Not across the city; suburban delivery. 

Mr. Smith, of California. It is interesting, anyhow. Did two or 
morie houses congregate their packages into one hamper ? 

Mr. Green. Tnat was not brought out in this instance. 

Mr. Smith, of California. There was no one making a business of 
congregating the packages from several houses ? 

Mr. Green. As far as this evidence I am referring to went, it did 
not cover that, As I stated in the beginning, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to be very brief, and I simply want to add to what has already hieen 
said the statement before this committee that the Retail Merchants' 
Association of Illinois, the collective lines of business and varied lines 
of business, are opposed to the establishment of a parcels-post system 
in any form; and when I make that statement that we are opposed 
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to it in any form, it originates from this idea, with the original pro- 
ponents or a parcels-post measure, dating back a great many years. 
In looking over the records of my organization, 1 find that in its 
a:nnual convention in 1894 they resoluted atgainst a parcels post, at 
ttat time, and until the past two years, I think, no other thought was 
advanced in regard to a parcels post than a general parcels-post 
system. I beUeve I am correct, that it is only a matter of the last 
two years that the question of a rural parcels post has been advocated. 

Mr. FiNLEY. The last four or five years. 

Mr. Green. Well, it is probably enough to say that within recent 
yeara the subject of the rural parcels post has been advocated. Now. 
the primary thought in this proposition, it being a purely commercial 
one — and otherwise it would have no advantage — is to secure a mode 
of transportation with charges lower than anjr now in existence by 
any other transportation company; otherwise it would not be advo- 
cated to any extent, could not militate against anyone, and could 
not be of particular advantage to anyone. 

Now, let us consider another matter — what the proposition aims to 
do. If my memory serves me right, it was stated this morning 
before the committee that bills have been introduced into Congress — 
pardon me, I know they are not under consideration now, but we 
are forming our conclusions on what the desire is and coming down 
to the thought that the present limited demand is onlv for the pur- 
pose of a beginning, and then having an evolution following, and 
that is the reason I make reference to ideas that have been advanced — 
or at least, if my memory serves me right, a bill has been introduced 
in order to provide for the transportation of merchandise through 
the mails at a rate of 1 cent a poimd. Let me make this comparison: 
We have to-day from the city of Peoria to the city of Chicago, 150 
miles distant, an express rate of $1 a hundred, 1 cent a pound. We 
have an express rate from my city to New York, a distance of 1,000 
miles, of $3 per hundred, or 3 cents per poimd. 

Mr. Smith, of California. On what kind of matter ? 

Mr. Green. On general merchandise packages. There is no par- 
ticular classification in express matter; it is not drawn as distinctly 
as the classification in freight matter; that is, on packages of 
mer(5handise. 

Mr. Smith, of California. Does that apply to farm produce or any 
kind of merchandise ? 

Mr. Green. Some of those articles have even a lower rate. Ship- 
ments of eggs go at a lower rate than that on general merchandise. 
We get special rates on eggs and butter, and so forth, that are even 
lower than the rates that I have quoted. I am quoting from the 
general merchandise rates. 

The Chairman. Why do you get lower rates on those articles ? 

Mr. Green. I do not think I can explain; I do not think I will 
attempt it; but it is done. The point I wanted to make is this 

Mr. FiNLEY. Is not this the reason, that on account of the char- 
acter of eggs it would be practicallv impossible to ship them by 
heavy freight, and it would be too slow in one instance, and in the 
other instance the danger of breakage would be increased, and if the 
express company did not give this lower rate they would not get the 
business ? 
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Mr. Green. In that connection I would say there are a great many- 
eggs slnpped by freight even now. 

Mr. FiNLEY. But m large shipments ? 

Mr. Green. In large shipments and in smaller ones. The great 
objection to the shipment or eggs by freight is on account of climatic 
conditions as much as anything. We can not ship them in extremely 
cold weather except in refrigerator cars, and that would be at great 
expense. Climatic conditions enter more largely into the shipment 
of eggs possibly than of anything else. They enter to a certain 
extent into the shipment of butter. In addition to these climatic con- 
ditions there is also the danger, in regard to butter more particularly 
than eggs, of putting butter into a common freight car with oils and 
other matters that are liable to taint the butter in transit. Those 
are things that must be taken into consideration. But the point I 
wanted to make is that no matter how low a rate was made, all the 
long hauls must go naturally then to the Post-Office Department, 
because the rates for the short haul are now lower by express than 
any rate which could be contemplated for a parcels-post service 
through our Post-Office Department. 

Mr. Smith, of California. Within a radius of 500 miles from 
Chicago, what are the express rates on merchandise ? 

Mr. Green. Within 500 miles the rate, I think, is now $1.25 a 
hundred. 

Mr. SMrTH, of California. With a minimmn charge of what ? 

ilr. Green. A minimum charge of 35 cents now per hundred in 
Illinois. 

Mr. Smith, of California. A minimum charge of 35 cents on any 
package ? 

Mr. Green. On any package. 

Mr. McNamara. No; there is a minimum charge of 16 cents. 

Mr. Green. I was going to qualify that. There is a special rate 
of 15 cents. 

Mr. Smith, of California. What do you mean by a special rate ? 

Mr. Green. Based upon the postage rate, 1 cent an ounce. 

Mr. Smith, of C^fornia. What does the express company take 
for 15 cents? 

Mr. Green. Books; electros. I have shipped an electrotype for 
15 cents. 

Mr. Smith, of CaUfornia. How large a package ? 

Mr. McNamara. Anything under 15 ounces. 

Mr. Smith, of CaUfornia. How large a package will it take for 
25 cents ? 

Mr. Green. About 2 pounds. 

Mr. Ingram. Three pounds. 

Mr. Smith, of California. Within a radius of 500 miles from 
Chicago they will carry 3 pounds ? 

Mr. Ingram. I think so. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. The express company's rate is 15 cents for 15 
ounces ? 

Mr. Green. Fifteen cents for 15 ounces. 

Mr. McNamara. That is the minimum charge. 

Mr. Smith, of California. But you can send 30 or 40 pounds, within 
that radius of 500 miles, for 3 cents a pound ? 
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Mr. Green. No, it takes on a higher rate at less than 100 pounds. 
They have a minimum base rate, and then the smaller pacKages in 
proportion. There is the point I wanted to lead up to, and mat I 
wanted to leave with this committee possibly stronger than any other 
point, not wishing to renew the arguments that have' already been 
made; and I know the proper place to make this argument would be 
before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, but I want 
simply to introduce it here as an evidence that the merchants of our 
State in particular are not opposed to cheaper transportation. We are 
not opposed to cheaper transportation, and we are to-day in our State 
folio wmg this plan, and the case which is at the present time pending 
before the railroad and warehouse commission of Illinois for cheaper 
express rates was largely instituted by the Retail Merchants' Associa- 
tion of Illinois, and we are fighting for a reduction in transportation 
charges through that channel and not through the Post-Office De- 
partment. That is the idea I wanted to leave before this committee. 

I do not* want to say for a moment that we are opposed to cheaper 
transportation, and I want to add in connection with this, diflFermg 
probably from some statements that might have been made before 
this committee, that I as a merchant no not fear the competition so 
much from the distant cities on the question of quality and size as I 
do this fact, that my place of business being located 150 or 200 or 
maybe 1,000 miles from that competing point, by the time I have 
laici the goods down on my shelf, even at a minimum charge by freight, 
those goods have cost me, plus the freight, when they reach my place 
of busmess, a certain amount, and advertisements of merchandise in 
competition with me are based on the prices at that central market; 
and right there is the greatest handicap that the merchant has in the 
small place, that we must quote our price on a piece of goods deUvered 
in our place of business, and plus freight; and when those same goods 
are quoted in Boston or Chicago or New York without any freight 
added, that would make them seem somewhat cheaper than our price. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Although the ultimate customer or consumer of 
these goods pays the freight ? 

Mr. Green. He pays the freight, only he does not take it into con- 
sideration at the time he is making his purchase. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. He is looking at the catalogue ? 

Mr. Green. He is looking at the catalogue, yes. He pays the 
freight when the goods are delivered to him. 

Now, another thing. In this question of competition let us always 
bear in mind that there is a difference in quality which practicaUy 
regulates the price. If I were to give you a concrete illustration, 
without attempting to cite a direct instance, I would say this: Take 
it in the matter of stoves, for instance. I will take the pattern of 
a stove that will weigh, say, 400 or 500 pounds. Is that about right ? 

Mr. McNamara. They weigh from 275 to 600 pounds. 

Mr. Green. Let us take the average stove as weighing 400 pounds. 
I can take that identical pattern, and shade that, and have two 
stoves, side by side, one weighing 350 pounds and the other 400 
pounds, and I defy anyone except an expert, unless he puts the 
stoves upon the scales, to notice that difference of 50 pounds; and 
yet I can quote the 350-pound stove much cheaper. Based only on 
a cost of 5 cents a pound for the casting, with a difference of 50 pounds 
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I can quote that stove $2.50 cheaper than the other man, and to all 
general appearances you have got the same thing. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Is that why tney speak with a good deal of a sneer 
in the country of a "mail-order stove V^ 

Mr. Green. I should judge so. Now, without giving you a definite 
instance^ it is a proposition that can be carried out in a great manj 
instances, so that from that view point I do not want to argue to this 
committee that we so much fear the price., providing our. trade will 
Jbake into consideration the quality; and that is wherein the d^scrip- 
Ibion in a catalogue, can describe tne one stove just as thoroughly as 
the other, and make just as glowing terms in one as in the other 
instance, only they omit the weight of both; ^ut in every particular 
you have the representation. So that I do not fear the competitio;Q; 
but what we do fear is this, that a rate should be established by the 
Post-Office Department that practically, to all practical purposes and 
intent, will eliminate the carrier charge. There is ike danger. The 
question has been brought up that a general parcels post, with 
packages with a limit of 11 pounds, ought to be an advantage to the 
retail dealer. It will be or absolutely no advantage, to a certain 
extent, except in isolated imtances. P\)r the average retail dealer, in 
order to compete successfully with the very competition that he will 
be more largely thrown into through the operation of cheaper trans- 

Kortation, it means that he must lay his goods down in his place of 
usiness at the very lowest possible cost for transportation, and that 
does now and always will mean a freight proposition. 

We can not confine our purchases to tlie smaller amounts whiph 
would be included in an 11 -pound package. That is absolutely 
impracticable for us in groceries, anyway. It might do in single 
instances — a suit of clothes, a hat, or a pair of shoes, or something like 
that; but as a general proposition it never will bear out. And then 
there is this thought, that if the local merchant is to be profited 
through a parcels post carrying a limit of 1 1 pounds, it would mean 
that our customer would come in and give an order to the local 
merchant, who would send that order on and have it come back by 
parcels post. Now, it is readily to be perceived that instead of the 
customer going to the retailer to have him transmit that order, that 
customer will sit down at his table and take the catalogue and send on 
for those sjoods, and he will not need the intermediate services of a 
retail dealer to interpret to him the catalogue. There is the real 
purpose, gentlemen, and the tendency, of this entire proposition; 
it is to eliminate the middleman, t'here is the tendency of the 
whole proposition. In a recent conversation with Mr. B. H. Bedford, 
of my city, president of the Wholesale Grocers' Association, he 
frankly admitted to me that in his investigations among large manu- 
facturers and distributers of our union, they, had told him tnat they 
had not learned of any more economical method of distribution than 
from manufacturer to wholesaler, from wholesaler to retailer, and 
from retailer to consumer, and he says many of the large manufac- 
turers of our country have freely admitted to him that just the 
moment that they could find a more economical medium for dis- 
tribution, they as middlemen would be eliminated; but up to the 
present time no more economical method for distribution has been 
advanced . 
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Mr. MuRDOCK. Right there, though, it is true that both the manu- 
facturer and the ultimate consumer are all the time seeking to elimi- 
nate the middleman; and is not the middleman under a fire from 
both sides all the while? 

Mr. Green. The most intense; and I want to say that the only 
reason that he has not been eliminated is that no agency has yet been 
devised which is a more economical medium for distribution. The 
middleman is under fire from both sides. And, repeating what I 
have said, these manufacturers say that the moment a more econom- 
ical method for distribution is devised, the middleman will go. That 
is the tendency of the whole thing. If we were to go into this whole 
subject and discuss it from the viewpoint of distribution, no manu- 
facturer placing his wares upon the market could do that and bring 
them to the consumer to-day without transferring the same agency 
which the wholesaler now employs and the help he employs into his 
own business, and he certainly can not reduce the cost ; and it is the 
same way with the retailer. It would be simply transferring it into 
a few larger centers. So we take this stand, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. FiNLEY. You do not mean that it would transfer all the retail 
business into the hands of the wholesaler ? But is not this true, that 
it would transfer a large part of it, and the ultimate consumer would 
receive that part at a lower price, but for other things the ultimate 
consumer would pay, in all probability, a much higher price ? 

Mr. Green. Pardon me, the thought I wanted to express was this, 
that by eliminating all the middlemen, the wholesalers, and the 
retailers, you would transfer the distribution of those two depart- 
ments simply onto the manufacturer. You would transfer the 
expense. No manufacturer could make an equitable distribution, 
and distribute in accord with the needs of the consumer. Mind you, 
the consumer is not in a position to-day to buy in lar^e quantities and 
to buy ahead and to order from extreme distant points. Of course, 
the manufacturer would be compelled to mamtain distributing 
agencies at various points just the same as the wholesaler is now 
doinff, and he would be enlarging his capital and his obligations to 
people and at the same expense as is now involved in that business. 

Mr. Finley. That would be on something the same principle that 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company now conducts its 
business? 

Mr. Green. Yes; assuredly. You must have distributing agencies, 
and whether you call them retailers or '' direct from the manufac- 
turer to the producer '' it makes no difference, you have got to have 
the distributmg agency; and therefore this cry of eliminating the 
middleman has little weight, because those agencies must always be 
employed. 

Let me touch upon just one other point. The question has been 
raised, Who wants the parcels post, and how did the demand originate ? 
I will not attempt to discuss its origination, but I want to show you 
one thought which I think has largely developed the idea and the 
demand For the parcels post, particularly among the farmers; not 
exclusively, but particularly among them, and possibly in some of 
our smaller cities. There is one large soap-manufacturing concern 
that does a very large mail-order business — in fact, an exclusive mail- 
order business— and in sending out their packages by express a little 
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slip is inclosed in the package. I am not going to quote it, but in 
substance it says. ^'Tnis package by exm-ess costs you so much." 
They have figured out the express rate. Then they say, ''If we had 
the parcels post this package would cost you so much.'' I reffret venr 
mucn that I did not nave the foresight to bring one of those slips with 
me, but if it is desired on the part of the committee I will endeavor 
to get one and file it with the committee at a later date. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. What is the difference between the two, do you 
know? 

Mr. Green. I am not going to quote any figures. I am going to 
endeavor to get one of those slips and file it later, with the permission 
of the comnuttee. Then they figure out that your saving would be 
BO much. We all well know that an exposition of that End placed 
before anyone means dollars and cents to the individual, and he will 
easily lose sight of any other advantage or disadvantage, and he is 
going to try to save those few cents. 

Mr. John A. Green. Does not that circular say, ''Write to your 
Congressman and urge the parcels post ?'' 

Mr, Green. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smith, of California. Are you going to leave that point there? 

Mr. Green. I think that is all. I say, as soon as I can get one of 
those slips, and I will endeavor to do so at the earUest possible day, 
I will file it with the committee. 

Mr. Smith, of California. I suppose you have considered the ad- 
vantage it would be to these farm journals and magazines, which 
have now no particular circulation justifying an advertising patron- 
age, but which would enjoy a very nealthy patronage if there was a 
general distribution of merchandise all over the United States ? 

Mr. Green. Most assuredly. 

Mr. Smith, of Cahfomia. I think there is a large part of the 
propaganda. 

Mr. Green. Yes; that is true, also. But you get a practical 
demonstration of the saving of probably 10, 26, or 50 cents on one 
shipment. That is the thing that has gone right into the hearts of 
the people who see it. Now, you take the people of the world at large, 
and whenever you can make a thing apparently to their advantage 
in dollars and cents, they are going to act, and it seems to me in all 
my experience that would be one of the most potent things in bringing 
about that agitation. 

The Chairman. Who are these shippers ? 

Mr. Green. They are a large soap manufacturing concern. I have 
no hesitation in giving the name of the company; it is the La.rkin 
Company, having their factory at Buffalo, N. Y., and they have a 
central agency for distribution at Peoria; 111. 

Mr. MuRDOOK. They make no reference to the fact that the tariff 
has been greatly increased on their articles ? 

Mr. Green. I have seen no reference to that. 

Mr. Gardner, of New Jersey. So far as their propaganda goes, 
their interest is in the transportation of soap ? 

Mr. Green. Yes. They carry with it, of course, their premium 
proposition, which goes into possibly every known line of merchandise. 
They sell a box of soap for $10, and that carries with it a certain 
premium. /^ t 
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Then let me just leave this one thought. It has already been 
elaborated on, and I do not think it is necessary to go into it at any 
greater length. With a parcels post such as is now contemplated, 
rural or general, it is bound to create a discrimination in the shipment 
of merchandise. Take our furniture dealers; how much use could 
thev have for it, either local or general ? How much use could thev 
make of it? Take the dealers m the bulkier hardware, how muck 
use could they make of it ? The plain proposition is this, that with 
the merchandise rate established at present, and with the weight limit 
estabUshed at present, the increase of the weight limit to 11 pounds 
is calculated to take, as a matter of transportation through the mails, 
only; those items which are particularly desirable or profitable in a 
retail way. It takes in the suit of clothes, the dress, the pair of 
shoes. I have no fear that groceries will be transported, to any extent; 
I have no fear of that particularly, although it will be done some. 
But even a low rate is almost prohibitive on groceries, and we know 
that the statement has been made here, and I agree with it, that 
these larger houses do not push groceries any more to any great 
extent. Why? Because the minimum of profit has been reached 
in that line of business. 

The more desirable articles of merchandise are the ones which 
will be taken away through competition, if they are taken at all, 
from the average retail dealer. I want to add here that I do not take 
the view that it is going to put all of us out of business immediately, 
but it is just going to allow us to die gradually because of the fact 
that the more desirable articles are taken away from us through 
this elimination in the matter of the transportation charge, leaving 
us as the local dealers to handle what are termed, in ordinary terms or 
merchandising, the staples, upon which a minimum profit now 
exists, and scarcely enough to pay the per cent of cost in doing 
business; and in tnat manner the profitable end of our business is 
taken away through competition, and we are just left to slowly die. 
It will take some of us, maybe, a number of years to realize that we 
are nearing the verge of decay. Unless business is profitable we do 
not enter into it. We do not enter the farming business — ^now, I am 
not going to touch farming. I am not a farmer. I was bom in the 
city, and have lived in the city myself. I am an out-and-out 
"sucker,'' and probably will remain one the balance of my life. 
But the farmer goes upon the farm because he believes there is a 
profit in it. When the farmer leaves the farm and goes into the 
retailing of merchandise, he goes in with the thought that there is 
a profit in it. Often he is disappointed, but he goes in with that 
thought in mind. And when tne retailer evolutes from a retailer 
into a wholesaler, he does it with the thought that there is a profit 
in it. All we ask, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, is 
that in the consideration of this problem you give due consideration 
to this one fact which must remain, that the parcels post, in any 
form that you make it, rural or general, is a purely commercial 
proposition, and no agency wants it imless you can imdermine, 
through lower prices, the existing transportation companies. 

Mr. DoDDS. There is no existing competition as against the rural 
proposition. 
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Mr. Green. No; I believe that an ounce of prevention'is worth a 
pound of cure. Let us not go into it. As I said to my friend Cowles 
yesterday, if he will come down in IlUnois and join with the Mer- 
chants' Association of Illinois and aid in pushing our proposition with 
the railroad and warehouse commission m the State of Illinois to fix 
a reasonable basis of charges of express companies, to lower the 
charges where they may be exorbitant, and to fix the distance 
schedule so that a short haul will not cost us more than a long haul, 
as it is doing now, we are heart and soul with him. We want cheaper 
transportation. Adding to that I want to say that on January 21, 
1906, in the State of IlUnois, a horizontal reduction of rates was 
ordered by the railroad and warehouse commission of 20 per cent on 
local shipments. That was brought about, gentlemen, tnrough the 
fact that the Retail Merchants' Association of Illinois engaged the 
attorney, prosecuted the case, and brought it to a successful finish. 
I want to repeat that we are on record in favor of cheaper transpor- 
tation, and we want to use every agency that we can within the power 
of our state and national governments to bring about that reduction; 
but not through the post-office. 

Mr. MuRDooK. Right here, you have no fears of low express rates ? 

Mr. Green. Not a bit. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Why, then, should you have a fear of low postage 
rates ? 

Mr. Green. Because we do not beUeve in it; and I take this stand, 
that it is not a function of the Government, in the first place, to enter 
into a commercial enterprise, and, secondly, the feature we fear is 
that when once established the people will be brought even to a lower 
reduction of those rates, regardless of what it costs the Government 
to transport the matter. There is the proposition. The courts 
recognize to-day that when you regulate railroads or express com- 
panies you must allow each carrier a fair profit. We are against 
so-called confiscation of property; and it means confiscation when 
you carry merchandise, or carry on any enterprise at less than cost. 
But that question is not taken into consideration on matters estab- 
ished by tne Federal Government. The attempt has been made, as 
I understand it, before this committee to put the transportation of 
merchandise on a level with other departments of the Post-Office 
Department, which are purely educational, and as long as the trans- 
portation of merchandise is not educational, we see no reason why 
merchandise should be carried for less than cost. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. In other words, you are afraid of an annihilation 
of distance in charge by the Government ? 

Mr. Green. Yes. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. And as a matter of fact, Mr. Green, right now the 
railroads are practicing the same thing ? 

Mr. Green. Yes. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. That is, they are annihilating distance; they are 
charging more for a short haul than they do for a long haul ? 

Mr. Green. Well, I do not know 

Mr. MuRDOCK. We have a bill on the floor to-day on which we vote 
on that very feature. So far as I am concerned, I hope we can stop 
the practice in a railroad bill so far as freight charges are concemea. 
But you are now facing a reduction of postal rates and charges at 
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which the articles can be transported, and at the same time you are 
suflFering from the same practice, but applied by railroads and not 
the Government ? 

Mr. Gbeen. I want to say that I am not as well posted on the inter- 
state rates as I am on the railroad rates in Illinois. That practice is 
absolutely prohibited in the State of IlUnois. When you make a 
shipment in the State of Illinois a distance of 150 miles, the charge 
is not, and dare not be, more than if it was 200 miles. That is 
absolutely prohibited in our State. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. I thought that was what you were attempting to 
correct before the railroad and warehouse commission in Illinois. 

Mr. Green. The railroad and warehouse commission of our State 
is now considering the question of the rates of express companies. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Green. The express companies are not and have not been 
under the jurisdiction of the commission. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Yes. 

Mr. Green. The express companies may, and we anticipate will, 
contest the question of jurisdiction in the courts, but we have a 
decision by the attorney-general of our State in which he holds that 
the commission has jurisdiction. But that condition obtains to-day 
in regard to express rates in our State. I can send a package from 
Peoria to Chicago, a distance of 150 miles, at either the same rate as, 
or at a lower rate than, that at which I can send it from Peoria to 
Joilet, which is 40 miles nearer. That is the condition we hope to 
remedy. It is not the long haul so much as the intermediate haul. 

The Chairman. This is not the place to discuss that. 

Mr. Green. I understand that. 

Mr, MuRDOCK. I am to blame for this, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I just want to make this suggestion, however, that 
the terminal charges of a railroad for freight are just the same whether 
the freight is hauled 10 miles or whether it is hauled 1,000 miles. 

Mr. Green. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That would be applicable also to the charges of the 
express companies ? 

Mr. Green. Yes. 

The Chairman. And would it not justify sometimes the making 
of as high a charge for a shorter haul ? 

Mr. Green. That is taken into consideration in the origin of the 
freight. The origin of the freight is always taken, for each package. 
Our railroad companies in the State to-day have a minimum charge 
of 25 cents. 

The Chairman. I do not think we can follow that subject. 

Mr. Green. I fully appreciate that that is a matter that should be 
properly argued before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. I only speak of it here with this in mmd, to request this 
committee not to go into the question of parcels-post legislation, 
because of the high charges by express companies. That is the only 
connection in which I would consider it proper to bring that before 
this committee, because if I have read any one argument more than 
another on why we should have a parcels post, it has been that we 
should have it on accoimt of exorbitant charges by the express com- 
panies. I want to just state that our position is this, that we are npt 
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antagonizing cheaper transportation, but we do antagonize the idea 
that the Government should enter into a commercial enterprise for 
the purpose of regulating the charges by express companies, when the 
power is clearly vested in a certain department of this Government to 
take charge of that end of it and bring about relief to the people, if 
relief is necessary. 

Mr. Small. Just one question. You have made a very interesting 
argument. Do I understand you to make the proposition that you 
are opposed to a parcels post oecause it is not properly a function of 
the Grovemment ? 

Mr. Gbeen. I do not consider it so. 

Mr. Small. But it should be left to common carriers. What have 
you to say as to those sections in our country which are removed a 

freater or less distance from railroads or water-carrier lines, and are 
ependent upon the highways and the methods of movement upon 
the highways for the transportation of articles consigned to them ? 

Mr. Green. Well, I do not know to what extent that exists. 

Mr. Small. To a very large extent, taking the country as a whole. 

Mr. Green. It is my opinion that that would probably exist only 
to a small extent. I may be wrong, but I am under the impression 
that it does not exist to anv great extent. And that leads me to 
another view point of it. If you take the figures of the Post-Office 
Department to-day, and I understand the rost-Office Department 
is tne most reliable authority we have now, you will see that you can 
not transport merchandise through the mails at less than twelve and 
a fraction cents per pound without increasing the deficiency of the 
Post-Office Department. I think that is commonly accepted. 1 believe 
those are the figures on fourth-class matter, that it costs a little over 
12 cents a pound to deliver. Now, if you do not increase the rate 
over 12 cents a pound on that class of matter, you are bound to 
increase the deficiency in the Post-Office Department. 

Let us now take into consideration how many people are going to 
make use of the parcels-post proposition. Admittedly, only about 
30 per cent of our people are to-day in the rural population. Let 
us suppose that there are 50 per cent of the people living in the 
larger centers of the country. No one has any thought or idea, in 
my State, where Chicago has nearly one-half of the population of 
the entire State or, as will probably be disclosed at the next census, 
about one-half of the entire population of the State, that the resi- 
dent population of Chicago will ever use the parcels post to any 
extent. I do not think they will. There are one-half or the people, 
and more than one-half or the people, of Illinois living in cities 
who will never use the parcels post. If you establish a parcels post 
based upon a rate whicn is going to bring a loss to the Government, 
you are including the people living within the confines of the cities 
of our State, putting upon them the burden, whether it be directly 
or indirectly, of making up a deficiency of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment for the transmission of merchandise, wherein only the buyer 
and the seller have been directly interested, and you compel them 
to pay the difference. Now, I make a particular distinction between 
merchandise and the mails in general. Your first, second, and third 
class mail to-day is of direct benefit to every inhabitant of our land. 
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There are verjr few people but what receive a letter, a postal card, a 
book, or something of that kind, included in the first three classes of 
mailable matter. But when it comes to merchandise, the only per- 
son that can benefit by that merchandise rate is the individual who 
has sent away from his natural trade center in order to obtain an 
article of merchandise. The only ones who can benefit by that are 
the men who sold the merchandise and the man who bought it. You 
must take this into consideration in the beginning, that the only 
reason for a parcels post is the transmission of merchandise, and that 
impUes the purchase of goods away from your natural trade center. 
Otnerwise there is no use for it. Eliminate your question of compe- 
tition. I have found in my travels this fact. I had a very amusmg 
instance of this. I met with the merchants in a town of about 2,500 
inhabitants, and they were making a holler that their trade was 
going to somebody down in Jacksonville, 50 miles distant. When I 
got over in Jacksonville, their cry was that the people in Jacksonville 
were going to Peoria. In Peoria the complaint was that people were 
going to Chicago and making their purchases, and investigation even 
disclosed that people living in Chicago go to New York for their pur- 
chases. And what does it disclose ? It does not disclose the fact of 
competition one-tenth so much as we are ready to believe, but it 
simply discloses this, that there is a prevailing thought in the minds 
of people that something that comes from a distance is just a little 
better than what they can get at home; and that is not the quality 
distinction in all cases. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. You ought not to admit that the New York men 
go to Paris. 

Mr. Green. Now, what is the reason; what is the strong argument, 
then, for a parcels-post delivery ? It is simply to gratify this desire 
on the part of the people, so that when they have made purchases at 
a distance they can have them delivered to them at a nominal figure, 
regardless of cost of delivery; and there you have the most powerful 
argument, to my mind, that enters into the whole question; that is, 
simply an inclination on the part of the people. If this was discuss- 
ing the question of merchandise, I have made my own observations, 
and not only observations, but thorough investigation, upon articles 
upon which I claim to be at least partly competent to judge, and I 
rarely find an instance where I can buy a thing in Chicago one iota 
cheaper than I can buy it in the city of Peoria and get an article that 
will compare in quality. I know we have our bargam days in Peoria, 
when goods are offered at cost and less than cost, and they are bar- 

fain days. I will put this proposition, gentlemen, and I believe it can 
e verified, that I can take the catalogue of any catalogue naail-order 
house in existence to-day and take the items for the necessities of life 
that any family will use the year through, eliminating special sales 
on special articles, and taking the things that a family needs the 
year througjh, based upon like quality, and I will undertake the con- 
tract to deliver those things to that family, those things which they 
actually need, any day in the year, from my place of business in the 
city of Peoria. But distance lends enchantment, and with that 
inclination on the part of my customers, and with the idea that it 
costs him little or nothing to get those goods in from a distance to 
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his placO; then, gentlemen, that puts me up against the hardest kind 
of comnetition. It has been demonstrated time and time again in 
in the otate, and I have been a witness to it. 

Take, for instance, the display in the city of Galesburc, where a 
certain line of goods was heralded as being cheaper than those of the 
home merchant. A display was made of those goods as nearly as 
possible identical with the goods in the home city, and the home goods 
stood out very prominently. There is one great truth, and I agree 
with it, and that has been brought out here before this committee. 
If there is any one proposition in which I enjoy the mission and the 
purpose for which 1 am here to-day representing the organization 
which I represent to-day, it is that tne merchants must resort to the 
s^me methods of publicity, of letting the people know what they have 
got to sell, and how they can sell them, as the catalogue-order nouses 
do, and when you have done that you have accomplished the whole 
business and solved the whole problem of competition. 

Mr. Small. That lies at the hottom of it. 

Mr. Green. Certainly. 

Mr. Small. When they resort to the same attractive methods as 
the mail-order houses employ you have eliminated competition ? 

Mr. Green. You have eliminated competition; yes, sir. 

Mr. Small. And the parcels post will do the retail dealer no harm. 

Mr. Green. It will, m this respect, on the sale of goods from a 
distance, even on your rural delivery route. The only satisfactory 
maimer in which goods can be sold at a distance is either through 
thorough description or illustration. The farmer can not go to ms 
telephone and telephone in to his country merchant and give as 
intelligent a description of his needs, of what he would like^ as he can 
by sitting down and reading that description and reasoning it out, 
from either a half-tone cut or a very graphic description of the 
article itself. That is an essential part in conducting business at a 
distance from your place of business. Now, let us bring that down 
to the rural proposition and the telephone order. It simply resolves 
itself into this, that the farmer can not intelligently convey to the 
merchant his desires without a guide of that kind, and then it would 
imply that each country merchant, regardless of the volume of busi- 
ness he is doing, if he wants to remain in the swim, must publish a 
catalogue, and that catalo^e oftentimes, to be comprehensive 
enough in detail and description, will cost him more to issue per 
year than the net profit of nis business will yield him. There is 
the condition; and that is why the rural delivery never will be 
practical, why it will never aid the local merchant, because the color 
of description is not there, it is not made available to him. 

As far as your experimental route is concerned, I take very little 
stock in that. You could not establish a half a dozen experi- 
mental routes in the United States that would give you a general 
average of thq United States entire. Even though you had made 
the experiment for two years, it would not give you a general aver- 
age; and let it run for two years, even that experiment, providing 
you could get as a whole a general condition, would be susceptible 
to a crowding in a way, in order to make it show. I know that if I 
wanted an experimental route of that kind, and was eager for rural 
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delivery, and was eager for general delivery, it is evident to everyone 
I would simply make it a business, if I was a merchant, even if I 
had to pay the postage on a good many packages, to use that route. 
Now, that is susceptible to undue innuences, and influences which 
will not prevail when it once becomes general; therefore, I have very 
little confidence in the experimental route. 

Just one thought, too, in closing. The local merchant will be up 
against a very different proposition on the rural delivery from what 
the distant mail-order house would be. I think we are all familiar 
with the present plan. A catalogue has an article enumerated. It 
is a pair of shoes. A pair of shoes in a mailable package, we will 
say, will weigh 2 pounds. The postage on that under the accepted 
rate is 7 cents. The shoes cost $2.25 and the postage is 7 cents, and 
the purchaser in remitting for that pair of shoes 4o©s so in advance 
and the 7 cents postage is added. He sends $2.32 for that pair of 
shoes. Now, assilming that that order is placed with the local 
retailer, it is telephoned in. John Smith calls up his local merchant 
and he says, ''This is John Smith. I want a pair of i)atent leather 
shoes, size 7^, '^ giving the description as near ^s possible. "What 
do they cost?'' 'Two dollars and twenty-five cents. '' *'Send them 
out by rural post. " "All right. '' What must the local retailer do ? 
He must go out and put 7 cents in stamps on that package in order 
to have it delivered to the. customer. He must charge the shoes to 
his customer, and he must add 7 cents to the purchase as advance 
postage. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

(At 1.30 o'clock p. m., the committee took a recess until 2.30 
o'clock p. m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The committee met at 2.30 o'clock p. m., Hon. John W. Weeks 
(chairman) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF MR. ALLEN W. CLAKE, PUBLISHER AMERICAN 
PAINT AND OIL DEALER, OF ST. LOXHS, MO. 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Chairman, I shall ask for but a few moments of the 
committee's time, especially as the ground has been gone over so 
thoroughly by the opponents of the proposed parcels post, by men 
who have not only given it a very close study, but by men who are 
especially qualified as dealers to discuss these matters. I come here 
as the editor of the American Paint and Oil Dealer, to represent the 
Paint Manufacturers' Association of the United States, whose letter 
on this subject, just received by me, I hand the clerk; the National 
Varnish Makers' Association, whose letter I also hand the clerk; 
also in beho^lf of the St. Louis Paint, Oil, and Drug Club; the Louis- 
ville Paint, Oil, and Varnish Club; the Cincinnati Oil, Paint, and 
Varnish Club; the Pittsburg Paint, Oil, and Varnish Club; the Buffalo 
Paint, Oil, and Varnish Club; and the Philadelphia Paint Manufac- 
turers' Club. 
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In a way I represent also — I feel, as the editor of a dealers' journal — 
the paint dealers of the country, who, so far as I know, are a unit in 
opposing parcels post in any guise whatever. These dealers are drug- 
gists, hardware merchants, lumber dealers, and general merchants, in 
addition to some, comparatively few, exclusively paint dealers, and 
the views of these other general lines have been ably presented here. 
The retail paint dealers have an association of their own, which, how- 
ever, has been but recently organized ; has never held a convention. 
It was organized about a year ago, is still in a state of organization, 
and I am a member of the executive committee. So far as I know, 
the whole association is opposed to parcels post in any form; indeed, 
I do not know of any retau dealers associations, except those of the 
department stores in larger cities, who have ever indorsed parcels 
post. I have never heard of any such. 

It would be a waste of time to say anvthing further as to the posi- 
tion of the retail dealer, I think. But t would emphasize, as I mav, 
with the interests I represent here among the manufacturers and iob- 
bers, the fact that in our line, at least, these manufacturers and jobbers 
realize very keenly that their interests are wrapped up and identical 
with those of the retail dealer ; that they want to maintain the so-called 
legitimate merchandizing route from the manufacturer to the jobber, 
through the traveling salesman and the retail dealer, to the ultimate 
consumer. In the letter that I handed the clerk from the Paint Man- 
ufacturers' Association are incorporated the resolutions adopted on 
this subject by that association, which I presume will appear in the 
record. 

These manufacturers are students, of course, of the current business 
developments. They are between tWo fires. There has been of late 
years tixe effort on the part of mail-order houses, and the temptation 
by the success of various mail-order houses, to encourage manufac- 
turers to flirt with what we call, in the established trade, this illegiti- 
mate trade, and if I should take your time to state the feelings of 
manufacturers who have determined to stand against such tempta- 
tions I could but repeat what has already been said for the mainte- 
nance and development of the regular trade channels. 

Gentlemen, really I have very little more to say. It would be hard 
to contribute any information, any real data, that has not been con- 
tributed by men who have already spoken, and if I may say so, I feel 
that I express the feelings of the opponents of parcels post who have 
spoken here in saying they have been largely in the way of bringing 
coals to Newcastle in addressing this committee. As a publisher for 
twenty years, a man who has attended legislative hearings at different 
times, it has been my thought generally to go to a hearing with the 
idea of informing the members of the committee. This is a brand 
new experience, and I say that as a publisher, because this committee 
is aware that pubUshers perhaps as a class have felt that their interests 
were not understood — I have felt that — over here and by this com- 
mittee, and I hope it is proper for me to say, as an acknowledgment 
that I feel that I owe as a publisher, that on all matters that come 
within the purview of this committee I shall always feel hereafter 
that whatever the committee does it is not without a full understand- 
ing of the situation and of the data nor without as complete sympathy 
with any interest as their duty to the whole community permits. I 
hope it IS not improper for me to say that to this committee, because I 
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feel that personally I owe it to the committee, for I have felt pretty 
sore on postal matters at tinles. 

There is but one thing, I think, I might add to what has been said as 
to the parcels-post proposition, and that is to dissent, perhaps, from 
the statement that seems to be insisted upon by this committee, that 
we have a parcels post already. As a matter of principle, I think we 
have not, nor in practice do I think that we have it. I think the' 
difference is worth stating and worth observing. As I understand it, 
our merchandise rate, with its 4-pound limit, was not to encourage 
the shipment of merchandise, but it was closely aUied with the pur- 
pose of all the rest of the mail, the dissemination of intelligence, of 
education, and so on. 

The Chairman. What special thing relating to intelligence or dis- 
semination of information was ever sent by fourth-class mail ? 

Mr. Clark. Samples of merchandise, to inform and stimulate 
trade. But you are permitted to send a book, up to any limit. 

The Chairman. We send books by third-class mail. 

Mr. Clark. Yes. If you will permit me a moment, I should like to 
look at a definition here. I think this is rather enlightening on this 
subject as indicating that the fourth class, the merchandise rate, was 
tiever intended for freight, express, or merchandise business; such 
sections as this: 

Samples of wheat or other grain in its natural condition, seedling potatoes, beans, 
peas, chestnuts, and acorns for planting will be transmitted at the special rate herein 
provided. 

4. Samples of flour, rolled oats, pearled barley, or other cereals which can only be 
used as articles of food, or cut flowers, dried plants, and botanical specimens not sus- 
ceptible of being used in propagation, or foreign nuts and seeds (such as the coflfee 
bean) used exclusively as articles of food, are not entitled to the special rate. 

The Chairman. What special rate is it speaking of ? 
Mr. Clark. That is the rate of 1 cent for eacn 2 ounces. [Cony 
tinning reading :] 

But must be paid at the regular rate for matter of the fourth class. 

It seems to me that that implies that the general public impression 
on fourth class matter is not wrong, in that it looks at it as something 
that should be utilized more for samples, although it includes these 
things in the fourth-class rate. It expressly discourages, by implica- 
tion, the lower rate for things that can be classified as merchandise. 

The Chairman. Let me read you what the law says about the 
fourth-class rate and see if that would change your views on that sub- 
ject. I will read section 480, page 221, of the Postal Laws and 
Regulations: 

Mailable matter of the fourth class shall embrace all matter not embraced in the 
first, second, or third class, which is not in its form or nature liable to destroy, deface, 
or otherwise damage the contents of the mail ba^, or harm the person of anyone engaged 
in the postal service, and is not above the weight provided by law. 

What could that mean except that they should carry anything 

Mr. Gardner. Mailable matter. 

The Chairman. That was mailable ? 

Mr. Clark. There is no doubt about what the clause permits. I 
merely read this to fairly establish the inference that the Government 
recognized here the difference between samples and merchandise, 
and made the lower rate. 
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The Chairman. Does any member of the committee wish to ask 
Mr. Clark any questions ? If not, we will go on to the next. 
Mr. Clark. I thank you, gentlemen. 
(The letters submitted by Mr. Clark are as follows :) 

Paint Manufactukeks' Association op the United States, 

Philadelphia, April 2Sy 1910. 
•Mr. Allen W. Clark, 

Hotel Raleighy Washington j D. C. 
Dear Sir: You are authorized to represent the paint manufacturers of the United 
States in protesting against the extension of the parcels post in any form, in accord- 
ance with the following preainble and resolution unanimously adopted by that asso- 
ciation at its last annual meeting in Chicago on October 20 last, as follows: 

** Whereas we believe the interests of the community will be better served and their 
independence better preserved by a wide distribution of merchandise as now effected 
tlirough the local merchants scattered throughout the country than by a few catalogue 
houses in the already congested trade centers; and 

** Whereas a domestic parcels post, and especially H. R. bill 10762, is, in our opinion, 
calculated to promote the business of the catalogue house to the detriment of the local 
village merchant; and 

"Whereas the service contemplated in said bill could be rendered only at great 
cost by a government department which already suffers a large annual deficit: There- 
fore be it 

*^ Resolved J That the Paint Manufacturers' Association of the United States is 
opposed to any extension of the parcels-post system, and particularly to the passage 
01 H. R. bill No. 10762, now before the national House of Representatives.*' 
Yours, very truly, 

G. B. Heckel, Secretary. 



National Varnish Manufacturers' Association, 

Philadelphia, Pa., April 2S, 1910. 
Mr. Allen W. Clark, 

Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: For your information I inclose herewith copy of the resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the National Varnish Manufacturers' Association at its annual 
meeting in Chicago on November 10, 1909, as follows: 

^^ Resolved, That this association is opposed to the enactment of any law having for 
its object the establishment of a parcels post." 

Yours, very truly, G. B. Heckel, Secretary. 

STATEMENT OF MR. JOSEPH G. BAKER, OF EL PASO, ILL., PRESI- 
DENT OF TEE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF RETAIL IMPLE- 
MENT AND VEHICLE DEALERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. McNamara. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, our next speaker 
will be Mr. Joseph G. Baker, of El Paso, 111., who is an implement 
dealer, and who is president of the National Implement Dealers of the 
United States. 

Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
believe we are after information here, I as well as you. For years I 
have been trying to find out from men in my line of business, and men 
in our calling have been trying to find out, who wanted an extension 
of the parcels post, where they were, and what they wanted it for, and 
I am not so sure but what we have found out; that is, I can feel quite 
sure that I can go back in the coming year to our different state con- 
ventions and can convey a pretty clear idea of what they want it for, 
and who they are. 

There has been nearly all said that can be said, by men who have 
given this matter longer study than I have, and who are better able to 
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speak upon it than I am, and while I do not come to you With any 
statistics of figures or data, I come to you with the suggestions of a 
practical business man, and the man who can look an hour into the 
future and approximate what may happen is a far more successful 
man than the man who can go back years and tell what has happened. 
It would seem to me, and I believe, that the men who are in favor of 
the extension of the present parcels-post law are men who want it for 
a purpose, to keep the farmer home. They are men who want it for 
the purpose of selling him something that they do not now sell him, 
and that is the catalogue houses and the department houses of this 
country. They want to make this mail-order principle of so strong 
assistance to them that they can almost keep the country people from 
even coming to look at our goods. Just think of this New York 

Shilanthropy in favor of the western farmer we heard of the other day. 
ust think of a man advocating a parcels post, that a man might get 
his watermelons and his muslmielons ana his eggs into the city man 
for his breakfast. The mail carriers in our town — we have four of 
them — go out in the morning after 8 o'clock, after we have had our 
breakfast, we implement fellows, and after we have done a quarter of 
a day's work, and they do not get in until a quarter of 2. If we 
wanted any melons for our breakfast we would have to depend on 
the boys to attend to it the night before, and not on the mail carriers 
who come on the next day. 

A general parcels-post bill in all probability would be one of the* 
most unprofitable things that has been brought up. The people in 
New York would want it that they might send their stuff out to 
CaUfornia. The people in Chicago would want it that they might 
send their stuff to where they can not reach by freight at tne same 
rate. It would deprive our railroads of a very profitable part of 
their freight-carrying business. The local freight on all railroads is 
the best paying part of their business, and if you took that away 
from them — railroads must earn money enough to pay their em- 
ployees, pay their dividends, and provide for the maintenance of 
their roads — if you take away that part of their freight, which is the 
least expensive, and yields the most revenue, they must raise the 
freight rates on the heavier stuff. Consequently that would bring 
another hardship on us merchants who buy our goods in large quanti- 
ties and have them freighted in in large quantities. The railroad 
companies have to earn enough money to meet their expenses, and 
they would have to charge a nigher rate. 

Mr. Lloyd. Would not the railroad companies get paid for it in 
carrying the mail? 

Mr. Baker. Then vour mail contracts would be increased. 

Mr. Lloyd. And the mail pay would be increased, and the rail- 
road companies would probably, according to the popular view, get 
a greater amount for carrying the package in the mail than they 
would for carr3dnff it by freight. 

Mr. Baker. I do not know; I am not familiar w4th mail con- 
tracts. I do not know anything about how those things are done; 
I have never looked them up. 

I just want to state that I am representing here the National 
Federation of Implement Dealers' Associations, which takes in 

E Tactically all of the country in the line of business I am in. We 
ave 16 different state organizations, which take in^ 17 diflPerent 
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States and Territories, and we, like all of the other business men in 
that territory, feel that we have cause of complaint. We have a 
kick coming, and just here I am going to state it. When the rurfid 
delivery system was established there was not any opportunity of 
making any protest, but I suppose and believe every otner business 
man as well as myself thougnt all parties would be treated fairly, 
equitably, and justly. The postal authorities placed cities, I think 
it is, over 5,000 on the free-delivery list; is that correct? 

Mr. Lloyd. It is 10,000 population or $10,000 receipts. 

Mr. Baker. They also gave the farmer his free rural delivery, 
delivered his mail to him free. For the business men of this country 
who hire and pay for the boxes that facilitate the postal clerks' wort 

fou have nearly doubled our rent. I keep two boxes at my place, 
have one for my store mail and my folks have one, and I pay for 
both. My folks said I would carry the mail to the office and would 
never bring it home, so I have a nouse box, and everything for the 
wife and family goes into that box, and all business letters go to the 
other box, and I get them at the store. I pay $2.40 a year for each 
box. I used to pay $1.40 a year for those boxes. When the free- 
delivery system was established my postal accommodations, instead 
of being made free, as those of the people in the lai^er cities and 
those of the farmers were, cost me $2.40 a year. 

Mr. Lloyd. In what kind of a town do you live ? 

Mr. Baker. I live in a town of 2,000 people. 

Mr. Lloyd. Do you live within the town ? 

Mr. Baker. I live within the town. 

Mr. Lloyd. What right have you to a box at all, under the law f 

Mr. Baker. The postmaster there rents it to me, and takes my 
money for it. 

Mr. Lloyd. You mean your box in the post-office ? 

Mr. Baker. I mean my box in the post-office. 

Mr. Lloyd. I understand. / 

Mr. Baker. I supposed I had a right to it. 

Mr. Lloyd. You spoke of having a box at the store and a box at 
the residence. You mean for your store and for your residence? 

Mr. Baker. It takes my mail to the store. 

The Chairman. You would have to pay for a box in a post-office, 
whether in the small town or the large city ? 

Mr. Baker. But if I had the benefit of free delivery it would be 
different. I do not object to paying the money I do pay, but I 
wanted to get at was this, the inequality now. WhUe you lower one 
man^s postal privileges and accommodations in price, you raise the 
other fellow^ s, and I am one of the fellows who is being raised. 

Mr. Lloyd. We did not raise you. There has no law passed that 
raises this. 

Mr. Baker. It was done by the act of the Postmaster-General. 

Mr. Lloyd. Done by regulation of the department, yes, but not 
by us. 

Mr. Baker. I know. I am not blaming you. Understand, I have 
not a bit of fault to find with you gentlemen at all, but I am speaking 
of that as being an inequality, as an adjustment that is not just. 
The first raise that was made was 15 cents a quarter, the next raise 
that was made was 20 cents a quarter, and at the time I asked our 
postmaster why that was, and he said, ^^This is an ^deFv^fjbhe 
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Postmaster-General/' and showed me his authority for raising the 
rent dn our boxes. ^^What is it for?'' I said. He said, ^'It is to 
help support the rural free-delivery system/' and I take it for granted 
that was right. 

Mr. Lloyd. Was there any statement of that kind in the statement 
of the Postmaster-General to the postmaster ? 

Mr. Baker. It was in writing; it was not a statement; it was his 
authority. 

Mr. Lloyd. I know the authority to make the charge was in 
writing. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lloyd. But was the reason in writing ? 

Mr. Baker. Oh, no; the reason was not in writing. 

Mr. Lloyd. It was just the opinion of the postmaster ? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir; just an expression. While I did not think 
anything of it at the time, the more I looked into the matter the 
more I saw it was a fact, and I believe it was. I do know this, that 
if it had not been that that increase in box rent had been added, the 
deficit in your postal revenues would have been about $2,000,000 
more on tne year. So that the business man and the professional 
man in our town, and I believe in all towns where the question is 
brought to their attention, feel as though they were discriminated 
against. 

The Chairman. Mr. Baker, everjr time you write a letter and put 
a 2-cent stamp on it you are helping to pay for somebody else's 
postal privileges, because the money that the department makes is 
out of that class of mail. 

Mr. Baker. Yes, that is true; I know that. But why, now, 
should we pay more ? The man in the city of $10,000 receipts, or 
of 10,000 population, the man who gets his mail delivered free at 
his door, does not pay any more for that to get the increased accom- 
modations. The man who lives out on the farm — and I do not envy 
him th^ privilege a bit — gets his mail delivered for practically nothing. 
All he pays for it is in the stamps he buys; that is all. I pay for every 
stamp I use, and, in addition to that, my indebtedness to the postal 
authorities was raised $2.25 a year. 

The Chairman. I will simply say, Mr. Baker, that, logically, you 
are probably right; practically, what you are suggesting can not be 
brought about. If it were it would greatly increase the deficit, 
rather than lessen it. 

Mr. Baker. Just this is what I mean to say: I am not asking that 
any change be made, but I am speaking of what we feel,, so that when 
this general postal proposition comes up, we feel as though we are 
likely to have our box rents raised again, because from the experience 
of the free rural-deli verv system it has been a nonpaying step. 

Mr. Lloyd. May I ask, just at this juncture, what is your purpose 
in presenting this view of the case ? 

Mr. Baker. To show we have been discriminated against. We 
implement dealers do not have time to investigate postal matters 
very thoroughly. 

Mr. Lloyd. Your objection, which you are urging now, does not 
apply in a town where they have city aelivery ? 

Mr. Baker. No; it does not. But the majority of the people I 
represent are men who live in towns, just as I live in a town. q|^ 
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Mr. Lloyd. Are you undertaking to censure the Government for 
establishing rural free delivery ? 

Mr. Baker. No; I censure them simply because I think the free 
rural-delivery sy^em was, if I may characterize it in my words, a 
very unwise thing. I think it almost a needless thing. I think that 
inside of ten years the farmers in my country, with their automobiles, 
will make your free rural-delivery system look like *' 30 cents.'' In 
fact, I know a great many farmers who say they practically have not 
anj use for it; that they do not think we are treated justly. They 
thmk they ought to be made to pay more for it. I want to* say, 
further, that if the gentleman who represents the farmers here should 
come up into my country and make the claims that he did here for 
farmers they would mob him. 

Mr. Lloyd. You mean with reference to their poverty ? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir; the gentleman who said here that there were 
plenty of farmers all through his country and where he travels who 
would be willing to take the position of rural mail carrier at $900 a 
year and furnish two horses. 

In my country we look upon the matter of free rural delivery as 
something that is quite impracticable as it is, but when you come to 
increase it in our country, all through central Illinois, we want to say 
to you that the natural conditions, the soils on which we can raise 
from fifty to one hundred bushels of corn, are not good stuff to make 
roads out of. We would see the poor mail carrier, who has to drag the 
mail bag 500 miles when the roads are rough, when he would have to 
take out ten kegs of nails, as the gentleman spoke of here this morn- 
ing. He would have to have six good horses to do it, and a man along 
with a spade to keep his wagon road clear. 

The thing I look at, and which the men in my business look at, as 
the most alarming is this rural parcels post. I believe that is more 
alarming than anything else that has been spoken of since I have been 
in this committee room. First, I assume and I believe, the catalogue 
houses of this country are the people who are behind this whole parcels- 
post proposition. I will tell you what you will see. 

Mr. Lloyd. The catalogue house encourages the farm journal, the 
farm journal encourages the farmer, and that is the course that is 
pursued ? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir; the farm journal or the advertising class of 
literature. They want business, and the more stuff that is sold by the 
catalogue houses the more business they can get. You pass a parcels- 
post law, and I can now name you two men in my town who will be 
ready to receive the boxes of catalogues from catalogue houses, they 
being sent already stamped, put them into the local parcels-post wagon 
and distribute them all over the country; either write the parties get- 
ting them, or call upon them and take their orders for merchandise 
separately, send them in to the catalogue house, and have the orders 
filled and the merchandise returned and placed again in the mail wagon 
and sent out to the men. 

Mr. Lloyd. Why do they not do that now, when in many instances 
the rural carrier carries the parcel free ? 

Mr. Baker. Why does not who do it now ? 

Mr. Lloyd. These farmers you are speaking about ^ho would send 
off, as you say, to the catalogue houses ? 
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Mr. Baker. They do not get the catalogues You can go into the 
express office in my town at almost any time you want to and find 
from five to a dozen catalogues there that anybody can pick up and 
walk away with. 

Mr. Lloyd. You do not wish to convey the idea, do you, that the 
average farmer has not a catalogue ? 

Mr. Baker. There are a great many of them who have them, but 
who do not use them, do not call for them. I have one in my store 
that was given to me, that was sent to a farmer who did not want it. 
He went and got it, receipted at the express office, and turned it right 
over to me. The catalogue houses are failing at the present time to 
get their catalogues into the farmers' hands, but if you pass a parcels- 
post law, they will get these catalogues. There is a man there locally 
to see that they are put into the wagon, that they go out. 

Mr. Lloyd. The point I am getting at is why is not the man there 
now to put them in the wagon ? He can put them in the wagon now 
with the carrier to send them out. 

Mr. Baker. I do not know; I do not think the carrier would carry 
them for him at the present time unless he would pay postage on 
them, or pay him for taking them. The mail carriers are not in 
sympathy with the mail-order houses. 

Mr. Lloyd. That man you are talking about now could take them 
and mail them and they would reach the farmers. 

Mr. Baker. Mail them ? 

Mr. Lloyd. Yes. 

Mr. Baker. Yes; he could mail them. I do not know what the 
postage would be on them. It would be quite an item. They do 
take them out and deliver them, but the idea is here, it makes a 
thorough, complete canvassing system from every rural delivery 

f)ost-omce. It makes a complete canvassing department for the cata- 
ogue. The fellows who write up those descriptions of the merchan- 
dise in those catalogues are the best salesmen on earth. They will 
put a description on paper there that looks as though that were the 
most beautiful thin^, tne most perfect article that is made in its 
line. The man readmg it, or the woman reading it, imagines that is 
much superior to the article the local country salesman can show 
them, and they are anxious to send for it. This man comes along 
behind the catalogue, shows it to them on the page, tells them what it 
costs, the price is there, and says, "Now, here, let me have your order 
for that, and I will see it is sent to you at once.'' He goes to wherever 
those catalogues went. He shows them what it would cost them. 
He takes those orders in bulk, sends them to Chicago at one time, 
they are all put up and packed, shipped down to our place, or to any 
other town where he may be operating; they are put in the mail- 
carrier's wagon, sent out to them, and the mail-order house will pay 
him his commission. 

The Chairman. Are you under the impression that all the mail- 
order houses are in favor of the extension of the parcels post ? 

Mr. Baker. We are told here that they are not, but from every 
evidence we can get that we know is genume we believe they are. 

The Chairman. Would you consider Marshall Field & Co. a mail- 
order house ? 

Mr. Baker. Marshall Field ? 

The Chairman. Yes. Digitized by GoOglc 
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Mr. Baker. They will send anybody anything by mail who will 
send them the money. 

The Chairman. W ould you consider* them a mail-order house ? 

Mr. Baker. No; I consider Marshall Field a legitimate concern 
that will sell you anything they represent, and you will get just what 
thev represent to you. 1 know tnem. I have bought thousands of 
dollars worth of goods from them, and I trade with them. 

The Chairman. Would you think they would naturally be in favor 
of the parcels post ? 

Mr. Baker. I do not think they are. 

The Chairman. Why should they not be? 

Mr. Baker. Because the system of delivering goods by mail comes 
in conflict with a great many retail dealers that they have a very 
heavy trade with. They even provide conveyances from the depots 
in Chicago, from all of the depots, to their store, to their retail store. 
They carry people to and from the depot at a nominal fare of 5 cents 
apiece a trip, so that you can go there and inspect their goods and 
pick out what you want. If you can send them a sample they will 
send you your goods. I think in all cases — it is so with my family — 
when you order anything they want a sample. They are very cq,reful 
not to make mistakes, and they send you just what you order. I 
consider Marshall Field a very legitimate, a very fair, and one of the 
first business institutions of this country, and while I do not know, I 
do not believe they favor a parcels post. 

Mr. McNamara. I would like to answer that. A year ago last 
November they sent a letter to nearly every business man in the city 
of Jamesville asking them to use their influence against any parcels- 

Eost legislation. It was along the line of what he stated that they 
ave so many more customers, so much larger interests in these small 
communities than they would if they do it by mail. That is the rea- 
son for their doing so. 

Mr. Baker. I have had similar letters from them. 

Mr. Gardner. Then you think it is safe to judge of the position of 
the men at the head of great houses on the parcels-post matter 
entirely, whether it is to their interest or not, as you figure that out; 
that it is purely a matter of interest and not of principle ? 

Mr. Baker. Yes; I believe that all men are selfish, and that they 
are controlled, to a certain extent, by selfishness. I know that Mar- 
shall Field, when he was living, was opposed to a parcels post. I 
know that because I have talked with him. I knew him a ^eat many 
years. I used to be in the dry goods business, my father-in-law was 
in the dry goods business, and I knew him for years, and I have heard 
him so express himself, that he was opposed to all catalogue-house 
business and to all parcels post, or any of these measures that have a 
tendency to hurt or injure the retail dealers anywhere, in any country; 
and I think it is the policy of the house now. I think Mr. Higgin- 
botham would so state, who was the general manager up to a short 
time ago, and I believe is yet. 

Mr. Gardner. That might be in accordance with a principle that 
he entertained of the benefit of building up communities, rather than 
a selfish interest, might it not ? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. It might occur to this committee to ask 
why a man in the implement-machinery business should oppose a 
parcels-post law. A man can not get plows under anv^legislation 
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this committee may see fit to recommjend; you can not ship a wagon; 
you can not ship a buggy; you can not ship a binder. I beUeve some 
man here did suggest it be made so that one could ship a mower, 
but if it was so made, under any price that you might put upon 
transportation, it would not allow us at all to compete with the 
present freight rate, and we know that is impossible. 

Mr. Gardner. Not to take your time — most of the gentlemen 
who have spoken in favor of a parcels post seemed to me to treat it 
more from the standpoint of a freight regulation than a parcels post. 
There was an inclination to weave in afl the time the express com- 
pany charges, as though they had in mind that the purpose was to 
regulate express charges. Perhaps I made the suggestion that if it 
was to be used, not from the standpoint of our conception of the 
parcels post, but as a regulator of the prices of transportation, that 
our eastern farmers ought to come in on their agricultural implements. 

Mr. Baker. I do not see how you could get it down so it would be 
a regulator of freight on implements and machinery. The most of 
the large agricultural manufacturing establishments have branch 
houses all over the country, no matter where I go. I go out to 
Omaha, and I see every concern represented there with a branch 
house. I go up to Minneapolis, and I find the same condition. I 

fo up to Grand Forks, and I find they are all represented by branch 
ouses, making freight rates from those points; the same at Kansas 
City; the same down at Dallas, Tex., St. Louis, and Denver, and I 
suppose the same thing exists out at San Francisco, and at Portland, 
Oreg. I know it does, because I have seen their houses there. 

Mr. Gardner. You think it can not be extended practically so as 
to benefit all of us aUke ? 

Mr. Baker. No; it certainly can not. 

Mr. Gardner. I do not wish to occupy any more of your time on 
that point. 

Mr. Baker. The fear we have of the effect of a parcels-post law, 
either local or general — and we are more afraid of the local parcels 
post; we consider that the most dangerous — is this: I establish a busi- 
ness in a town of, say, 2,000 people, which would have every com- 
mercial interest represented there that is demanded by the needs of 
that community. We have three good dry goods stores; we have 
three hardware stores, three grain buyers, three distributers of coal, 
two clothing houses — we had two, but only have one — two boot and 
shoe houses, and probably 15 or 16 grocery houses. As long as we 
can preserve a community of supply, so that we can supply almost 
anything that is needed in our community, we are a good trading 
point. When one of our dry goods stores shut up their door and 
moved away, quit business because trade was dropping off, that hurt 
our town. Should another one decide to do the same thing, that 
would hurt our town still more. One of our clothing houses is being 
closed out right now, and that hurts our town. When any business 
interest ceases to exist in that community, in that town, it makes it 
worse for us, because it takes a part of our trade, by keeping away 
our customers, who go to other places, and fchat condition will con- 
tinue to grow just as long as there is anything that can be done to 
encourage our people to buy goods in Chicago, St. Louis, or any other 
place. It cuts our trade simply because the people, if they get in the 
nabit of sending for other things, will get in the habit of buying 
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abroad, of buying away from us, and the first thing we know they 
will be sending for their implements, vehicles, and things in our line, 
and we may gradually go along until our town, as lai^e as it is, will 
die out, the same as the smaller towns have where they have been 
more affected by the same causes, and when the other business of our 
city has gone, we might as well go, for we do not want to die alone. 

Gentlemen, I will be glad to answer any questions I am competent 
to answer, but I have not anything further to say unless you wish to 
ask me something. 

Mr. LowDEN. Why do you think the local parcels post, so called, 
will be more injurious to the smaller towns and cities than a general 
parcels post ? 

Mr. Bake^. Because, if you make a general parcels post, you have 
to make it at a rate that will carry smaller parcels and will not carry 
so much stuff away, and it will depend entirely upon the encourage- 
ment that is thrown out to people to buy the goods that are put in 
these catalogues. But you make it a local parcels post, and 5 cents 
a package for a package a foot square, and the catalogues will come 
down in wagon loads, already stamped, and be put in the mail 
wagon and sent right out to the parties on the respective routes. 
Their orders will be taken up by this partv of whom I spoke, a lunch- 
counter man, or a retired farmer; thev will be grouped together; they 
will be sent to Chicago, the orders all filled and all shipped down at 
one time, and will be put into the mail wagon and sent out. 

Mr. DoDDS. You do not think the postage on the catalogues will 
be any less then than it is now ? 

Mr. Baker. It will be if they are shipped down there by freight 
and put into this wagon. If you carry a package that weighs 10 
pounds for 5 cents, or a package that weighs 5 pounds for 10 cents, 
the catalogue will weigh precisely 5 pounds. 

Mr. Gardner. How do they send those catalogues now, if I may 
break in ? 

Mr. Baker. They send them down by express. The express agent, 
up xmtil a few years ago, used to distribute them, but they do not 
do that any more. 

Mr. MoISAMARA. May I answer you further on that? You take 
it out through the small places — they have been sent out to the rail- 
road agents m these small towns. They would send, say, 100 to this 
little town; then they would write a letter to that agent that they 
would give him 10 cents apiece to deliver those to the farmers who 
came to call for freight, and they \^ould try to get them out that way, 
and they would have a system of taking receipts so that they knew 
what they had done. But the railroad companies, througn com- 
plaints — at least I know about the Milwaukee and St. Paul, who 
issued an order over a year ago prohibiting that, and I presume the 
Northwestern has done the same; but that has been the way of 
getting them out. 

Mr. Gardner. I asked the question because I have in mind a town- 
ship where the Sears-Roebuck catalogue is a household book. 
• Mr. McNamara. Similar to the Bible. 

Mr. Gardner. But that I live in an unusually moral township, I 
would say there would be more of them than the Bible. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Small. I would like to ask whichever of you gentlemen who 
can answer, with respect to the two mail-order houses — Montgomery 
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Ward & Co. and the Sears-Roebuck Company — do they sell retail 
in the city? 

Mr. Baker. No. 

Mr. MoNamara. You go in the door, and you are met by a gentle- 
man who says, ''How do you do ? What is your name ?" ''My name 
is Brown. I am from Richmond Center, Wis." They take you out 
and show you the goods, and they will be shipped out, but no con- 
sumer in Cook County can buy a dollar^ s worth there. 

Mr. Small. Is that pecuUar to Chicago, or does it exist in other 
cities ? 

Mr. McNamara. I know that is their custom, because I have 
heard people state that. 

Mr. Small. You know of none other in the West ? 

Mr. McNamara. No, sir. 

Mr. Small. I do not think there are any in New York City. 

Mr. Baker. They have houses in Kansas where practically the 
same rules are used. I have a letter here that I would like to go in 
the record. I want to say this, that for the last seventeen years, in 
every one of our state conventions, at each and every one of our 
annual meetings, they have passed a resolution condemning parcels 
post in any form. In every case, from all of the 16 different associa- 
tions, this matter comes up, and they discuss it pro and con, and I 
have never seen a half a dozen men in any of the States who was in 
favor of a parcels-post law, and I have heard a great many talks 
there, part of which I wish could be repeated here, for we have men 
in the association who have certainly gone to the bottom of this 
thing. So the implement dealers of this country stand unitedly 
opposed to a parcels-post law of any kind whatever. 

The Chairman. Did you know that the National Board of Trade 
met in Washington this winter, or the members of the National 
Board of Trade — I do not know whether it was a convention or whether 
it was an annual meeting — and passed resolutions favoring parcels 
post? 

Mr. Baker. No, sir; I was not aware of it. 

The Chairman. I think they did. 

Mr. Baker. I have here a letter of the executive committee of the 
National Manufacturers' Association, which I would like to read. 
[Reading:] 

Auburn, N. Y., April f£, 1910, 
Know all men by these presents, that I, Edwin D. Metcalf, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Association of Agricultural Implement and Vehicle 
Manufacturers, hereby appoint Mr. M. L. Cory, of Argus, Ind., to represent our asso- 
ciation at a hearing in Washington to consider the question of a parcels post, our asso- 
ciation with its 250,000 employees and annual product of 1650,000,000, being pledged 
absolutely in opposition to the parcels post, as injurious to our business and extremely 
detrimental to the retail dealers who sell our various products. 

Edwin D. Mbtcalp, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 
Witness: 

Olive E. Weeks. 

If I were going to ask for anything, inasmuch as you have given 
the farmers free-rural delivery, you have given free delivery to the 
citizens of any city that produces $10,000 worth of revenue annually to 
the postal receipts, I will say give the merchants in the towns of the 
size in which I live free box rent, if you are going to beiiberaL |0r 
39070_10 18 9'^'^^^ by V^OOg IC 
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put US back where we were previous to the rural-free delivery. If 
not, you may have more work to do locally in your post-offices. 
I would just as soon receive my mail through the postal window as 
out of a box. 

Mr. DoDDS. Before you sit down I would like to have you tell the 
committee how the mail-order house catalogue is going to get into 
the hands of the party living on the rural route in case we have 
rural parcels post in any different manner than it gets into his hands 
now. 

Mr. Baker. The farmer ? 

Mr. DoDDS. Yes. 

Mr. Baker. It does not get in their hands now. 

Mr. DoDDS. That is, through the mail. 

Mr. Baker. It does not get into their hands through the mail now. 

Mr. DoDDS. How could it get into the farmer^s hands differently 
after we had parcels post ? 

Mr. Baker. It would be shipped down to some party in our town. 

Mr. DoDDS. It can be shipped now, can it not ? They can ship it 
to some party in your town now, can they not ? 

Mr. Baker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DoDDS. Then how will it get out of the hands of the party in 
your town to the hands of the rural partv living on the route ? 

Mr. Baker. By having a local agent there to take charge of it. 

Mr. DoDDS. They can nave a local agent there now, can they not ? 

Mr. Baker. They could have, but they have never before offered 
any encouragement for anyone to act, so far as I know. 

Mr. DoDDS. If you have only the rural parcels post, there will be 
no different way for the parcel to get from the mail-order house in 
the city to the party living on the rural route then than there is now ? 

Mr. Baker. If you make it, as hinted, 2 cents for a certain 
weight 

Mr, Lloyd. We are not reducing it on third-class matter. 

Mr. DoDDS. The rate will only apply from the home town out on 
the route. 

Mr. Baker. Then this catalogue only goes from the home town out 
on the rural route. If they are shipped to our town by freight, then 
they begin 

Mr. MoNamara. It would be practically the same then as now. 

Mr. Baker. I know. 

Mr. DoDDs. They would get out in the same way, would they not ? 

Mr. Baker. They would get out in the same way, but the merchan- 
dise would not, because there is no one there to distribute. 

Mr. DoDDs. There is a thought or intention in some of these bills to 
prevent that kind of a mode of operating; that is, to prevent an 
agency in a local town from doing tnat. 

STATEMENT OF MB. GEOBGE H. MAXWELL, 2008 CALXTMET 
AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL., REPRESENTING THE JOBBERS. 

Mr. MoNamara. We have two men, Mr. Richardson, a resident of 
your city, and Mr. Maxwell. Mr. Richardson has very kindly con- 
sented to come in any time you might wish to hear him. 

The Chairman. Then we will hear him to-morrow morning. 

Mr. MoNamara. Then we will be addressed by ^If^fi^ja^ H. 
Maxwell, of Chicago, who represents the jobbers. 9'^'^®^ by VjOOglC 
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Mr. Maxwell. Mr. Chainnan and gentlemen of the committee, 
I should feel much hesitancy in taking up any of your time, after 
you have given such a very patient heanng to this suBject, were it not 
that so far there has been no one representing the large jobbing 
interests of the country who has presented the matter to you from 
their point of view. 

If you are familiar with the development and growth of such towns 
as St. Paul and Minneapolis, Omaha and Kansas City, during the 
last ten years, and have seen the splendid business structures that 
have been erected in those cities within those years by the large 
jobbing firms, such as lindeke, Warner & Co., and Farwdl, Ozmun, 
Kirk & Co., of St. Paul, and the Deere & Webber Company, Simmons 
Hardware Company, and Wyman Partridge & Co., at Minneapolis; 
and in Omaha such establishments as that of the Wright & Wilhelmy 
Company, M. E. Smith & Co., and the Lee-Glass- Andreesen Company, 
all or whom have built fine business buildings within the last few 
years, you would have some idea of the great growth and the large 
amount of capital that is invested in the jobbing interests. 

From the standpoint of the jobber, looking at it from the point of 
view of business rather than from any sociological or economic point 
of view, the question is really whether or not Congress should legis- 
late to take business from one class of business men and give it to 
another, because all business taken from the country merchant and 
given to the catalogue houses or mail-order concerns is taken from the 
jobber as well. In presenting the matter in behalf of the interests 
of the jobbers, I shall confine what I have to say almost entirely to 
the proposed local rural parcels post, for this reason: 

I think all who have listened to the very interesting discussion of the 
subject before the committee must have reached this conclusion with 
reference to a general parcels post — the conclusion which was prac- 
tically admitted by those who presented the matter in behalf of the 
farmers' associations — that it is not possible, in this country, con- 
sidering the very large extent of territory involved and the small 
population in a large portion of it, to put into operation a parcels 
post with a flat postage rate without involving the Government in 
an enormous loss annually unless, as has been very frankly con- 
ceded, the Government is given a monopoly of that business. I 
apprehend there is before this committee no evidence or data upon 
which this committee at present could undertake to present to Con- 
gress a bill creating such a monopoly, and that if a bill were enacted 
creating a general parcels post without a monopoly, it would imme- 
diately create an enormous deficit at a time when the Treasury of 
the United States is hardly in a condition to enlarge the deficit now 
created by the Post-Office Department. 

It seems to me that the question of a deficit goes even further than 
that, and that you would still have to face a deficit even although 
you inaugurated in this country a parcels post with a distance tariff 
similar to that charged by the express companies at this time. I 
think '* distance tariff'' is a better term to use than ^^zone system," 
because ''zone system" carries with it, to a certain extent, the idea of 
territorial subdivisions, whereas a distance tariff is simply the oppo- 
site of a flat rate and provides for an additional charge where the 
distance is longer, as is done by the express companies to-day. If 
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the Government should undertake to enter into the business of trans- 
porting merchandise for a distance tariff, coming in direct competition 
with the express companies, I beUeve that every man who is famihar 
with the disadvantages under which the Govermnent works when it 
undertakes to conduct any business in competition with the more 
systematic management that is possible by a private organization, 
and with less red tape involved in the operations of such private 
organization, will concede that the Government can not do the busi- 
ness as cheaply as the private company. For that reason I submit 
to the committee that, as the matter stands before you now, on the 
testimony that has been given here, there is really no issue as to the 
adoption of a general parcels post — certainly not at the present time. 
We come, then, to the question of this proposed local rural parcels 

Eost. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that the idea 
as been accepted by a great many people for a variety of reasons; 
first, that a parcels post was a gooa thing, and second, that this 
local parcels post is a good thing, without very much consideration; 
and certainly without consideration of influences and conditions that 
exist and would operate to create very different results from those 
which people have, with the most perfect good faith, predicted. I 
think we ought in considering this matter not to overlook the fact 
that in the last message of the late President Roosevelt to Congress 
he said this: 

The establishment of a local parcels post on rural routes would be to the mutual 
benefit of the farmer and the country storekeeper, and it is desirable that the routes 
serving more than 15,000,000 people should be utilized to the fullest practicable 
extent. 

If that matter had been given due consideration by Mr. Roosevelt 
before that message was prepared, I feel that it is just as certain that 
he would have taken a contrary view of the matter as it is possbUe 
for anything to be certain. 

The Chairman. On what do you base that opinion? 

Mr. Maxwell. I was going on to state the facts on which it is 
based, Mr. Chairman. 

To illustrate the idea that is in my mind, if we had a flume the 
length of this table and were to pour a bucket of water into it and 
raise one end of the flume, the law of gravitation would carry the 
water to the other end, and every one will accept that statement as 
a fact. When you come to the application of the parcels post to the 
business conditions of the country, you find that certain results will 
follow just as inevitably from known facts. Take a center like 
Chicago, for instance — I merely speak of Chicago as a center because 
it is conveniently in our minds; tne same would be true of Pittsburg, 
the same would be true of New York — freight rates and express rates 
to-day are so much lower for a distance of at least 500 miles that 
there isno possibility that a general parcels-post rate could be adopted 
which would cut under the rate which the country merchant now 
has in the supplying of his needs for merchandise by freight or ex- 
press. A general parcels post would interfere with the business to 
the detriment of the country merchant at a long distance from the 
place of shipment. In other words, if we had a general parcels post, 
a mail-order concern or manufacturer in New England or in Pennsyl- 
vania could ship goods 3,000 miles just as cheaply as he could ship 
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them 1 mile, and the great trade which is developing in the western 
half of the United States and in the southwest and in the South 
would be practically brought to the door of every mail-order dis- 
tributer in the northeastern quarter of the Unitea States by what 
would be in effect a government subsidy. 

But the question is with reference to the condition of the country- 
merchant in the thickly populated States such as Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Iowa, Kansas, Nebrasl^a, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, and sections 
of the country where to-day there is no hkeUhood that a general parcels- 
post rate would interfere with the express or freight Dusiness. Let 
us take a specific town as an illustration— and I am here practically 
answering the question Mr. Dodds asked the last gentleman who 
spoke. First let me say that there is a distinction between the terms 
"catalogue house'' and ''mail-order house." The houses such as 
those represented by gentlemen from New York, the big retail 
department stores, are very frequently, to a large extent, mail-order 
houses, but they are not catalogue houses. In my illustration 
I am now spealang of the catalogue houses, such as Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co.^ and Montgomery Ward & Co. One of their great prob- 
lems now is the eflFective distribution of their catalogues to new 
customers. We want to take into consideration, gentlemen, that 
those great firms, through the most systematic and persistent organi- 
zation, work running through a long period of years, have enrolled 
on their books a very large number of farmer customers who get 
their catalogues if they have to pay the postage themselves. If they 
do not get it any other way, they will send for it. But they are 
naturally desirous of enlarging the number of rural buyers who have 
those catalogues. To-day, even though they send those catalogues 
to a local agent, there is no way by which they can be absolutely 
assured that they will be distributed. It is true that the rural carrier 
would have the privilege, if he saw fit, of distributing those cata- 
logues, and accepting pay for it, provided they were made to weigh 
over four pounds, but the house m Chicago would have no absolute 
assurance it was done, and the catalogues now published weigh less 
than three pounds, and could not be deUvered by the carrier unless 
24 cents postage were afl^ed,to or paid on each catalogue. If this 
proposed local rural post were estabushed, all they woula need would 
DC a man in that town whom they could trust to open a box and 
dump the catalogues into the local post-oflSce. The local postage, 
under the bills before the committee would be only 5 or 10 cents on 
each catalogue instead of 24 cents. They would take hsts of the 
farmers hving on the rural routes; would address the catalogues in 
their Chicago house, put the necessary rural delivery stamps on 
them, pack them in a box and mail them to a local agent, and all he 
would do would be to take the cover oflF the box and mail them at 
the local post-office. 

Then Uncle Sam, with all the guarantys that the National Gov- 
ernment throws about the due administration of the post-office, 
forces that catalogue into the hands of every man to whom that 
catalogue is adressed. In other words, it becomes an absolute 
certainty that those catalogues will be delivered. What is the 
difference in cost? They can send those catalogues by freight into 
all the towns in that country, within a radius of 150 miles from a cen- 
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tral shipping point, for about one-third of a cent apound — 100 pounds 
for 36 cents. If they were put into the post-ofnce at Chicago they 
would have to pay 24 cents on each catalogue — the freight costs 
them about 1 cent. When they get to the town the difference 
is this: Under present conditions there is a great uncertainty as to 
the delivery of those catalogues under any conditions. The car- 
rier can not deliver them unless they are stamped with 24 cents 
each, because they weigh less than i poimds. if this local rural 
parcels-post system were adopted, and that box of catalogues were 
put into the post-office in that local town, it would only be neces- 
sary for them to stamp each catalogue to the extent of 5 or 7 cents, 
Tinder either of the bills which have been produced here to-day, and 
for 5 or 7 cents Uncle Sam would guarantee the deUvery of that 
catalogue to every man on that locS rural route whose name and 
address they have been able to secure. That is merely the beginning 
of the business. 

There is to-day, gentlemen, in Lockport, N. Y., a mail-order 
school conducted on a very enterprising system of advertising, and 
that man advertises for $3 to suggest and give instruction in, I think, 
something like a dozen or fifteen different ways of making a large 
income by engaging in mail-order business. I merely refer to that to 
show you that it would not be necessary for the catalogue houses to 
stimulate the business of estabUshing local agencies, although, of 
course, it would be to their advantage to do it. There would arise 
inmiediately in every town and village an opportunity for some man 
without capital, with nothing but a little activity and energy and 
the confidence of the people with whom he would deal, to estabUsh 
himself with a Sears-Roebuck or Montgomery Ward catalogue in 
that town, and by a little systematic canvassing, making it his busi- 
ness to go from house to house and lay the advertisements of the 
Montgomery Ward or the Sears-Roebuck people before the people, 
for groceries, for clothing, for anything that it advertised for sale in 
those catalogues, to build up a very large business, collecting orders 
and sending the remittances to the Chicago firm. The Chicago firm 
can pack those orders in boxes whenever they have reached 100 
pounds, and send them by freight lq less than twenty-four hours to 
anywhere within that great circle of territory. The local agent 
opens the box, and he has only to affix the stamps, or they can do 
that in Chicago before the box is packed, representing the veiy low 
parcels-post rate on the local rural route which is provided lor in 
these bills, and Uncle Sam becomes the delivery agent of the distant 
competitor of the local merchant who can not sell by catalogue, 
because he can not afford to get out so costly a publication. 

Mr. Lloyd. Just at present, under existing law, why can not the 
catalogues be sent to the same man to whom you refer, and why can 
he not go to those people just as you say he would do if the law were 
changed and secure their orders as you say he would do then and 
have the goods shipped now ? 

Mr. Maxwell. He would have to visit every farmer on every route 
centering in that town in order to be sure that all those .catalogues 
were in the hands of the entire community. 

Mr. Lloyd. He could do that in a single day. 

Mr. Maxwell. I question that, on all the routes. 
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Mr. Lloyd. There are only 100, and he could take the box and go 
around and distribute them m a single day. 

Mr. Maxwell. That may be possible, but under the conditions 
now existing the inducement for him to do so is lacking, because the 
Government would not serve as his delivery agent oh catalogue 
orders, even though he procured them. The minute the mail-order 
house in Chicago has the guarantee that if they put that box of cata- 
logues in the post-office tney are certainly delivered to every rural- 
route dweller m that section of the country, and that purchases from 
that catalogue, mailed at the local post-office, will be similarly delivered 
it makes a certainty of an enormous enlargement of their business, 
which is to-day a matter of very great uncertainty. 

, Mr. Fassett. Is that because tne advantages to the producer are 
so much greater ? 

Mr. Maxwell. That question of the advantage to the producer, 
Mr. Fassett, I think is not the only question involved here. At this 
late hour there is hardly time to go into the question of whether or 
not it is of advantage to a farmer to be able to buy his groceries and 
some of his household materials a little cheaper bv this process from 
a local agent, who would have no capital invested, extend no credit, 

5)ay no taxes, carry no stock in trade, and gradually eliminate the 
ocal merchant and buy everything from the mail-order house. I 
think we may assume, however, if you will pardon me just a second, 
that in a great many cases it would be done, no matter whether it is 
to the advantage of the farmer or not. I think mvself, and I would 
be prepared to maintain that to the committee, if tnere were time for 
the discussion of it, that the continuance in existence of the country 
store, with its stock of goods and investment of capital, with its 
opportunity for credit, with its opportunity for the personal inspection 
of goods, and with the various advantages which exist locally by 
reason of the fact that the business is done there, in the ultimate 
vastly overshadows in every way, the temporary advantage that the 
individual may get from buying some articles of merchandise a little 
cheaper. I am free to say that I believe there are a good many 
things that an agent of that kind could and would sell cheaper to 
farmers living on the rural routes than they can be bought for from 
the local merchants, because low prices would be fixed in the cata- 
logues on certain articles in common use to stimulate the trade. 

There is a grocery store in Chicago, a very large institution, which 
sends out its circulars in the city of Chicago offering to sell groceries 
by retail at wholesale rates, and they do it. They do not deliver, 
but they do sell groceries at wholesale rates by retail, and you can 
take their catalogue, and get their groceries that way. 

Mr. Fassett. i ou say they are doing that now ? 

Mr. Maxwell. Yes; m Chicago. 

Mr. Fassett. That leads me to this question that I want to ask 
you before you get through, whether, apart from the question of 
parcels post, there is not a strong tendency to eliminate the jobber> 
or the middleman, and bring the consumer closer all the time to 
the producer? 

Mr. Maxwell. There undoubtedly is such a tendency, Mr. Fassett, 
and all that the jobber and the retailer to-day can ask from the 
Government is ^^ hands off.^' 
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Mr. Fassett. You think this parcels j)ost, if established, either 
general or local, would hasten the elimination ? 

Mr. Maxwell. Unquestionably. 

Mr. Fassett. Of the immediate distributer, which is the country 
merchant ? * 

Mr. Maxwell. Exactly. 

Mr. Fassett. You do not discuss the advantage or disadvantage 
to the immediate producer, but you take the ground that the general 
result to the community would oe disastrous! 

Mr. Maxwell. I do, and I believe that no one who has studied the 
development of Europe in the last fifty years and is familiar with the 
evils resulting from tne enormous growth of the cities there can help 
but feel that it would have been better for that country if, instead of 
developing those huge cities as rapidly as they have, they had devel- 
oped smafler social centers, smaller communities, so that there would 
have been a more general distribution of population and trade. In 
other Words, we are face to face with one of two processes in the 
development of this country. I think we are face to face with the 
choice of the two, because I do not think we have yet reached the 
point where we must follow in the footsteps of Europe. Either we 
are going to develop enormous cities, great congested centers of 
popiuation, with the rural regions settled by a population which 
win be practically operating factory farms largely with machinery, 
or there is going to be a reverse current, which will result in a very 
wide distribution of factories and smaller communities, and instead 
of the cities growing so large as centers, instead of half the popula- 
tion of Illinois being in one city, we will have conditions more like 
those in Japan, where they have 30,000,000 farming people upon an 
area about one-third the size of the State of Illinois. 

Mr. Fassett. There are some people who think if you increase the 
facility for the introduction of goods and news and the interchange 
of commodities literary and commodities mercantile the farm will 
be more attractive, and it will be more likely that your second 
condition will be realized. 

Mr. Maxwell. I am very glad you suggested that point, because 
it is one that has been frequently in my mind as the matter has 
been discussed before the committee during the last week. It seems 
to me it is a fundamental error to suppose that there is going to be a 
very great diflFerence in the proportion of population between the 
city and the country by reason of making it easier for the country 
dweller to deal with the city. In other words, the population which 
will count in distributing it over the city and maintaining a better 
balance of population away from the cities is the population of the 
industrial centers that may grow up; as, for instance, the town of 
North Manchester, in Indiana. I cite that as an illustration of what 
L3 in my mind, because it is a place where they have actually worked 
out the thought that has been spoken of here a number of times — of 
bringing the farmers and merchants together. It was my pleasure 
something over a year ago to deliver an address at a banquet of the 
farmers' and merchants' club of that place, and the farmers are 
just as anxious, and work just as hard, as members of that industrial 
club, to bring new industries to North Manchester and to develop that 
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town as the merchants. That is a right poUcy of development. It 
is unnecessary that we should say, ^^Oh, well, this development of 
the city is inevitable, and we have to let it go.'' There is a counter 
tide running to-day, gentlemen, and all I stand here for in the world 
is to protest in tte interest, of course, of business men who are 
aslring no favors from the Government, but merely asking that the 
Government should not step in and create currents in the wrong 
direction which otherwise do not exist. I beUeve that if no counter 
influences are created by Congress, that there are thousands of towns 
in the United States where, in the course of the next few years, the 
same conditions will exist that exist to-day in North Manchester, of 
united effort between the farmers and business men to develop the 
local social, commercial, and industrial conmiunity. 

Mr. Fassett. I understood you to say that you were representing 
the jobber? 

Mr. Maxwell. The jobber; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fassett. He is the middle man, is he not ? 

Mr. Maxwell. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fassett. K he could be eliniinated entirely why should not 
both parties benefit ? 

Mr. Maxwell. That is a question that was very well answered this 
morning, perhaps in your absence. \\Tiere you eliminate the jobber 
and the retailer you add that proportion of expense to the distributer, 
to the manufacturer, and if in this case, for instance, you distribute 
from Sears, Roebuck & Co. to a local agent without capital, and by 
that local agent direct to the consumer, without any retailer, without 
any jobber, there is not necessarily so much of a saving as you think 
for, when you eliminate the profit of the jobber and the retailer. 

Mr. Fassett. Of course, you do eliminate the profit the jobber and 
the retailer now make. 

Mr. Maxwell. You eliminate the man, you change the system, but 
the question is — and it is very seriously contended by those who are 
better posted about matters of that kind than I am — when you come 
to the question of ascertaining the cost of the article in the hands of 
the consumer, that the system of distributing directly from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer does not result in placing cheaper ^oods in 
the hands of the consumer. The system of trading by mail mvolves 
other and different expenses, chief among which is the enormous sum 
expended for mail-order advertising. 

Mr. Fassett. In other words, \mile you would perhaps eliminate 
the profit which the retailer enjoys, you would increase the friction, 
and therefore you do not eliminate the cost to the consumer. 

Mr. Maxwell. That is it exactly. 

Mr. Fassett. You simply change the system of doing business. 
Can you in anywise demonstrate that ? That goes to the root of the 
situation, does it not ? 

Mr. Maxwell. It does, to a certain extent. But, on the other 
hand, the proposition is this: Here we have, in all these large jobbing 
centers, a very large amount of capital invested in buildings and in 
stocks of goods and in credits to tne country merchant. The only 
difference between that money to be invested in buildings and stocl^ 
of goods in the case of a jobber, instead of a mail-order or a catalogue 
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house, is that the jobber, instead of seUing to the consumer, sells to 
the retail merchant. When you bring the retail merchant into the 
problem, you inevitably interject certain questions of advantage to 
the community, to the farmer, and to the producer which are not nec- 
essarily pure questions of cost. I might relate an incident in my 
own life which will illustrate the advantage and the necessity in a 
country community of the credit which the country merchant is able 
to extend to the farmer. My father was one of the early pioneers 
of California, went to California in 1849, broke his health down by 
the hardships of the pioneer life, and died when I was barely 15 
years old,, leaving my mother with a mortgaged farm and three 
children, of whom I was the oldest. If it had not been for the fact 
that the family credit was good, to any extent we desired to use it, 
with the country stores in the town, beyond all question we would 
have lost the farm, and even then I do not know how we would have 
gotten through the two years following my father's death, until I 
had got far enough along to earn sufficient to support the family. 
The country merchants in the town of Sonoma practically carried the 
family for two years. In the West, in the new country where settlers 
are going in and undergoing all the hardships of pioneer life, the 
country merchant carries the farmer through a bad year, and if the 
next year is a bad year he carries him another year; but when the 
farmer gets his profit on his crop he pays up the merchant. What 
would he do if he did not have that credit ? In many cases he could 
not do anything. 

Mr. Gardner. Does not that same principle extend to all ? If the 
money is drawn off directly, it is paid between producer and manu- 
facturer and consumer, so that it is taken at once out of the arteries 
of trade in that town. That affects the country merchant, it affects 
other businesses in that town. Does it not ultimatelv affect the 
power of that community to support its church and its schools and its 
bank, if there be one, and introdiice general dry rot ? 

Mr. Maxwell. Beyond all question, Mr. Gardner, that is the result. 
And let me say right here, with reference to the jobber whose repre- 
sentative I am more particularly here to-day: It is the credit of the 
jobber that many a time has carried the country merchant through 
the period that enabled him to carry the farmer; in other words, it is 
one ^eat business enterprise supporting another, just like a strong 
bankmg institution supporting the whole financial fabric of a com- 
munity or a State in a time of financial stress. The jobber is the 
banker of the country merchant in a great many instances; the coun- 
try merchant is the t)anker of the farmer in a great many instances, 
and if you take away those props you change the whole commercial 
structure of the country. 

Coming down to this question of the relations between the country 
merchants and their customers again, I want to tell you another 
incident, gentlemen, which will taKe but a second. I just want to 
show you how this question of the country merchant cuts a figure 
with people living on the farms near the towns. When I was working 
in San Francisco and my mother was still living on the farm, one 
afternoon the first thing they knew the whole roof of the house was 
afire, and the house burned to the ground with everything in it. 
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They got out with their clothes. I was talking with Mr. Towne yes- 
terday about this, and I was then under the impression that the 
incident occurred just after my father's death, but on second thought 
I believe it was after the house burned. There was a merchant in 
Sonoma whose name was C. F. Leiding, who kept a store there for 
many years, and he walked from Sonoma out to our farm with $100 
and laid it on the table, and said to my mother, ''You have met with an 
accident and you may need some money right away." That was 
what the merchant we did business with did for the family in an 
emergency. Those things are very real. I am not a farmer, nor am I 
a country merchant, but I have mingled with those people out in the 
West so much that I know what I say, that if it had not been for the 
countrj^ merchant, the West would not have been developed with 
the rapidity it has been, anyway. Many a farmer would have gone to 
the wall and failed if it had not been for his credit with the country 
merchant. 

Mr. Small. You seem to have a clear comprehension of this sub- 
ject, and I would like to get your opinion on this: We have been 
extending transportation facilities for years, have been very proud 
in the growth of our railroads. We have made them all standard 
gauge. Our express business has grown and covered the whole 
country; our Post-Office Department has gradually expanded until 
it has become a ^reat institution of the country, all tending to the 
dissemination of mformation and readier means of communication, 
all of which, we think, have tended to build up the country. None 
of us has anjr idea of doing anything to retard that growth in trans- 

?ortation facilities of various kinds. Nor would we seek to limit the 
*ost-Office Department in any way. Why would you make an 
objection to the extension of the parcels post in which the Post- 
Omce Department would undertake to carry larger parcels at a 
cheaper rate, but still at a rate which would be self-sustaining to the 
Government ? 

Mr. Maxwell. It seems to me, Mr. Small, that there are two 
points there 

Mr. Small. How would you differentiate ? 

Mr. Maxwell (continuing). That ought to be answered sepa- 
rately. In the first place, you say ''at a rate which would be self- 
sustaining to the Government." I think that eliminates the general 
parcels post under present conditions, because it can not be made 
self-sustaining. When you come to the question of the local parcels 
post, there are a great many reasons, it seems to me, why the propo- 
sition that is advanced here for a merchandise-delivery system would 
be objectionable. My answer to that part of yoiu* question would be 
that, mstead of increasing the free movement of what the Government 

Flans to carry through the mails, you would decrease it and clog it* 
would like to make that answer a little clearer by an explanation* 
We all recognize, gentlemen, that the free rural delivery, if it can be 
sustained at all upon any sound economic principle, can only be 
sustained upon the ground that it facilitates the correspondence of 
the people, the interchange of ideas, and the distribution of knowl- 
edge; in other words, it is educational and not commercial. If it 
were purely a commercial question, I can not see how it could be 
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sustained. You have 41,000 carriers equipped to-day for the rapid 
distribution and auick delivery of magazines, newspapers, the daily 
paper, and that wnich every man wants to get as quickly as possible, 
his letters. In order to maike that mail carrier a merchandise carrier 
you have got to put him under conditions which will delay the 
delivery of every letter and every newspaper and clog every educa- 
tional fimction of the free rural delivery department to such an 
extent that it will seriously embarrass it. 

There is one section of the country, gentlemen, that I am probably 
as familiar with as any section of the country in the United States, and 
that is the Salt River Valley, in Arizona, a great valley of 250,000 
acres. Some of the carriers use the motor cycle. If you were to 
change the system in that valley and in thousands of other localities, 
change the present system of mail deUvery into a sjrstem of merchan- 
dise delivery, making the carrier an expressman instead of a mail 
carrier, instead of accomplishing, Mr. Small — and this is my answer — 
the more free distribution of what the Government planned to distri- 
bute when it estabUshed the free rural-mail delivery, you would clog 
it and embarrass it and destroy the purpose for which you must sus- 
tain it, if it can be sustained at all. That would be my answer. 

Gentlemen, it seemed to me, as I sat here and heard some of these 
gentlemen talk about roads and horses and what they could haul, that 
mv memory must be wrong about what we could get a horse to haul 
when I was on the farm. If you start out with a horse and 500 pounds, 
with the ordinaiT roads that exist in the whole United States — ^west 
of the Allegheny Mountains, we will say — ^you are simply going to make 
it impossible for the man to get over his route at the times when the 
roads are bad, because if the farmers use this new system at all — and 
the idea is that it is for their benefit — they will use it most when the 
roads are bad, and for that reason they want to avoid going to town 
themselves, and they will overload the carrier at the time when it is 
hardest for him to get about. In other words, there is not one single 
practical application of this idea of the rural parcels post that does not 
clog or destroy the idea under which it was originally adopted, which 
is the rapid distribution of mail and educational facilities. I do not 
wish to take any more of your time unless the committee has some 
questions they want to ask. 

The Chairman. Then, you have not any suggestion, Mr. Maxwell, 
as to how we can make these rural earner routes earn some more 
money for the Government without its costing more ? 

Mr. Maxwell. It can not be done, Mr. Chairman; it simply can not 

be done. In other words, just exactly in proportion as you urider- 

take to load the carrier down with freight will you necessitate tihe 

expenditure of money for equipment, the keeping of more horses, and 

the wearing out of his equipment faster, and necessitate the slower 

distribution of the mail, which is what he has to deliver under any 

circumstances. There is another point there that nobody has so far 

suggested that has occurred to me as we have been discussing this 

matter, and that is: Suppose this system were used a great deal, how 

in the world is anybody to Umit what is sent in to the post-office to 

500 pounds? You may limit what the carrier can take out, but if 

there is 1,000 pounds there, or 2,000, and he can not haul it, what is 

to be done ? 

The Chairman. He would have to put on another team. t 
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Mr. Maxwell. There you have it again. At every turn you are 
up against Congress for more money to enlarge the system, and I 
believe it would work out that just exactly in proportion as the sys- 
tem was developed and there was more use of it the demands upon 
Congress for higher salaries and more equipment would increase and 
eat up the entire revenue. I think if the Congress and the people of 
the United States would simply accept the proposition that in main- 
taining the rural free-deUvery service they are paving for something 
which is an educational function and let it go at that, they will come 
out a great deal better than if they try to turn it into a proposition to 
earn a profit for Uncle Sam by malong him a merchandise-delivery 
man. 

I want to say this, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee,. 
I am just as much convinced as I can be of anything that there is not 
one farmer in a thousand to whom you might go to-day and say^ 
''Are you in favor of the parcels post ?^' and who would say ''yes,^' who 
would favor it if he had sat in this committee room and heard this 
discussion here at this hearing. The fact of the matter is that the 
farmers have come to be in favor of the parcels post because they have 
been for years reading the farm journals, which have been advocating 
the parcels post. None of the reasons for opposition to it gets into 
the columns of the farm journals. The editor of the farm journal 
is no doubt entirely honest in his conviction, but we all recognize 
the fact that just in proportion as the country merchant loses the 
trade and it goes into the mail-order channel, just to that extent 
does the advertising department or agency increase the possibihty 
for its business. In other words, the retail merchant does not adver- 
tise except in the local papers; the nature of his business is such that 
he can not advertise in papers of general circulation. The man who 
wants to sell direct to the consumer advertises largely in all the farm 
journals and mail-order pubUcations, and I believe if you could get 
at the real force that is oehind this whole parcels-post movement it 
is more a subconscious thing than it is really a conscious one. It i& 
the recognition and knowledge of the fact by every advertising 
manager and every advertising agency that just in tne proportion 
that the transmission of mail orders is facilitated, wiU the advertising 
business grow. I do not think they are to be criticised for that. It 
is simply a business proposition with them. But the question here is 
not wnether the Government shall get into business, but whether the 
Government shall get into the business of putting people out of busi- 
ness, because that is what it amounts to. A parcels post means that 
you wiU take away the trade of the country merchants and jobbers 
who supply them, and give it to those doing a mail-order business. It 
is not the question of eliminating the middleman. It is the question 
whether Congress should legislate to substitute a different system of 
business, of trading by mail mstead of carrying stocks of goods in local 
stores, and I have never been able to work out upon what theory it 
can be justified as a purely economic question. I thank you very much. 

Mr. boGABDUS. -Mr. Richardson, who represents the druggists, will 
come on in the morning. The hardwares men rest their case, and I 
want to thank you for your courteous treatment and your kindness 
in listening to our talks. 

(Thereupon, at 4.55 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned until 
to-morrow, Friday, April 29, 1910, at 10.30 o'clock a. ^-^^^oOQle 
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Perils of Parcels-Post Extension — Centralization op Trade a Menace to 

THE Nation. 

By Geoboe H. Maxwell. 

The centralization of trade in the great cities of the country resulting from the 
growth of the mail-order business is a national menace of far-reaching proportions. 

Population follows trade. If the business is done in the country town and village, 
of supplying the needs of the countryside for merchandise and manufactured articles 
of all kinds, the people who carry on the trade, the merchant and his helpers, will 
live in the town or village. 

If, on the other hand, the trade is done by mail, cutting out the country merchant, 
the latter is finally driven out of business, his store ceases to exist, his village home 
is abandoned, and if he should continue in the trade he and his assistants must move 
to the city and become employees for some great centralized mail-trade institution, 
where men are mere machines, fitting like cogs into one great wheel with which they 
must day after day revolve. 

The country merchant, with his self-reliance, his sturdy individuality, his broad 
acquaintance, his knowledge of local affairs and needs, his support for local institu- 
tions, his civic usefulness, his neighborly offices, his public services, and his coopera- 
tion in movements for local improvement, has been uprooted and driven away. 
There is no one to take his place. The trade that gave nim his vocation has gone. 
And with it has gone the prosperity of the town or village which was his home. 

The mail trade has destroyed them. 

cities DEGENERATE CITIZENSHIP. 

The village life and the citizenship developed by it constitute the only hope of 
perpetuity for the free institutions of this country. The most grave and serious 
•dangers that now menace its future result from the overgrowth of our great cities and 
the consequent degeneration of the average citizenship of the nation. 

In the place of the ** plain people" whose country environment has made them 
stable, steady-headed, self-reliant, and independent in action, thought, and character, 
we have the volatile city multitude, a floating population, ancnored to nothing, 
either mentally or physically, and blown about by every breeze of popular prejudice 
or passion — ready for any rash experiment, social or political. 

No stronger portrayal of the effect of the cities on our citizenship was ever made 
than in those striking words of Wendell Phillips: 

"My ideal of civihzation is a very high one; but the approach of it is a New Eng- 
land town of some two thousand inhabitants, with no rich man and no poor man in it, 
all mingling in the same society, every child at the same school, no poorhouse, no 
beggar, opportunities equal, nobody too proud to stand aloof, nobody too humble to 
be snut out. That's New England as it was fifty years ago. * * * The civiliza- 
tion that lingers beautifully on the hillsides of New Engknd, nestles sweetly in the 
valleys of Vermont, the moment it approaches a crowd like Boston, or a million of 
men gathered in one place like New York, rots. It can not stand the greater centers 
of m(3em civilization." 

Another writer has said : ** No nation was ever overthrown by its farmers. Chaldea 
and Egypt, Greece and Rome, grew rotten and ripe for destruction, not in the fields, 
but in the narrow lanes and crowded city streets, and in the palaces of their nobility." 

'^ influence on character. 

The adjacent village or the near-by town which furnishes for the farmer the social 
dde to his life that the isolation of the farm denies to him, is a potent factor in the 
development of the fully rounded out, broad and patriotic character that makes the 
American farmer the bulwark of the nation's stability. Not the farmer alone, but 
the whole life and environment of the commimity of which he is a part, the country 
merchant, the editor of the home paper, the preacher, the village) schoolmaster, the 
country doctor, and all the men of the many vocations who form the village commu- 
nity, bound together by ties of close neighborly affection and friendly intercourse, as 
well as the feeling of mutual regard bom of mutual interdependence in their lives 
create a social circle, welded together by closer personal bonds than is possible among 
dwellers in cities. The whole circle of citizenship in the country village or town hang 
the same elements of quiet faith in the final triumph of the good, and a loyal devotion 
to country and the pnnciples for which our nation stands, as Lincoln declared them 
on the battlefield of Gettysburg. 
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SOCIAL SOLIDARITY. 

The farmer does not stand alone. He is but an integral part of a social whole, and 
it is this social solidarity of a country community as a whole, including the country 
town and village and all its interests, that form the farmer's character. Isolate the 
farmer from his fellows and he becomes a different man. Experience has too often 
proved this to be true to permit of controversy on that score. Isolation drives human 
sympathy out of the soul. The isolation and monotony of confinement to the farm 
has often brought the farmer's wife to the insane asylum. The deadly isolation of the 
old farm life drove many of the younger generation from the farms to the cities. And 
now, at this late day, when these evils of isolation have been so clearly demonstrated, 
should we deliberately promote it by developing a system of trade which tends to 
drive the country merchant and the country village and town out of existence, and 
intensify both evils — country isolation and city congestion? 

The educational influence of the rural free delivery, and of the abundance of litera- 
ture that the second-class pound rate of postage brings to the farmer's home is what 
reconciles the people to the heavy deficit caused by that service; but the influence 
of the mail trade is reactionary, and its effect, from an educational point of view, is 
the reverse of beneficial. 

THE VILLAGE STORE. 

The well-stocked general store of the country town, which the mail trade would 
destroy, is a great educational influence in itself, with its wares of all descriptions dis- 
played to the eye, gathered from many places and supplying many varied needs. 
The mental interest is awakened and stimulated by the opportunity it gives to see 
with one's own eyes the thing that will best supply a need, and discuss its merits and 
cost with the merchant or his salesman. The social side of human nature is developed 
by the personal contact involved in such intercourse, and the trip to town or village 
to make the purchase is oftentimes one of the most agreeable breaKs in the monotony 
of farm life for the farmer and his family. They meet there a whole circle of friends 
whose neighborly greetings give an added cheenness to the homely happenings of the 
day. Blot all tnis out of the farmer's life and you take from it something that has a 
human and social value that can not be measured by money, any more than family 
affection can be so measured. 

A THOUGHTLESS SACRIFICE. 

No doubt there are farmers who would thoughtlessly sacrifice all this for the slight 
satisfaction of saving a few cents, or even dollars, temporarily through trading by mail 
with one of the great cities. 

It is not surprising that it should be so. The low rate of postage on publications 
enormously stimulated the circulation of a class of farm papers that could not survive 
without the advertising patronage that comes to them from the mail-order manufac- 
turers and catalogue concerns in the large cities. That patronage is the source of their 
existence. Without it they would soon die. Naturally the more the farmers order 
by mail the more the mail-order advertisers feel justified in spending for advertising 
in the farm papers. And so the system grows by what it feeds on. Nothing could be 
more natural tnan for the farm paper to favor anything that will stimulate the mail 
trade. It is only human nature that they should do it. Consequently the farmer 
has tons upon tons of farm literature distributed to him from one end of the land to the 
other, always favoring the extension of the parcels post. It is a uniaue instance of 
allies being made by a common interest. Tne farmer is being made tne subject of a 
most stupendous campaign of education through the farm papers in favor of the parcels 
post, simply because the publishers of these papers are naturally allied with their 
advertising patrons, the mail-trade interests. 

AN AUTOMATIC CAMPAIGN. 

It is a fortunate juxtaposition of interests for the mail trade, because it relieves them 
of the burden of making such a campaign directly. It works automatically. The 
more the mail trade advertises the more the farmer buys by mail, the more that class of 
advertising goes into the farm papers, and the more the mere logic of events makes the 
editor of the farm mail-advertising paper see and present to the fejmer the advantages 
of the proposed extensions of the parcels post. 

And so the circle grows and the farmer hears only one side of the case. There is no 
such huge automatically working engine of argument and education at work on the 
other side of the question. It is easy to make a man who has heard only>the mail-trade 
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side accept the oft-reiterated statement that cheaper parcele-post rates for merchandise 
would save him money and be a convenience. No aoubt tnere might be times when 
it would be. No doiibt there are many who could be induced, if they gave no special 
thought to the matter, to fall in line as advocates of a plan that the Goverhment should 
haul the farmer's product to the market for less than cost, or furnish him seed wheat 
free. It would be a very enticing proposition to some, and is no more visionary than 
the claim that has been seriously urged that the Government should furnish agricul- 
tural implements to the farmer free. 

LOSS OP SOCIAL ADVANTAGES. 

Reason and common sense will always prevail, however, in the mind of the American 
farmer, after he has heard and weighed both sides of such questions, and he will cease 
to be deluded into approving a false economic scheme, that in the long run would do 
untold harm to all the rural mterests of the country, merely to gain the apparent tem- 
porary advantage of ordering from a catalogue or from an advertisement, and of havin? 
delivered by mail the various articles of merchandise needed on the farm that coula 
be procured by mail; but a little serious thought of consequence, of social deprivations 
ana lessened farm values, that would eventuallv be caused by the isolation tnat would 
ensue if the near-by towns or villages were blotted out, would convince the most 
superficial-minded farmer that the growth of the mail trade meant a lessened value for 
his property and a loss of social advantages still more seriously detrimental to the life 
of himself and family. 

Schools, churches, libraries, social intercourse and entertainments, and all that is 
educational and social in the rural life clusters around the village. It is the social 
center of the countryside, and it is the trade that comes to it that supports the villa£;e 
or the town. Without that trade it would become a "Deserted Village," with all the 
sad consequences so pathetically portrayed in Goldsmith's Deserted Village, from 
which its closing words are quoted: 

"Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain; 
Teach him, that states of native strength possesst, 
Though very poor, may still be very blest: 
That trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the laoored mole away; 
While self-dependent power can time aefy, 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky." 

THIS CODNTBY IS NOT EUROPE. 

A country with a comparatively sparse population, scattered over a vast territory, 
and separated by long distances, as in the United States, presents very different con- 
ditions, when questions of transportation and its cost are involved, from those existing 
in the small and densely populated countries of Europe. 

These differences of area, distance, and density of population are overlooked by 
those who argue tiat because it is done in Europe, therefore our present domestic 
parcels-post system should be extended and rates reduced to facilitate the shipment 
and distribution of merchandise through the mails in the United States. 

COMPABISON WITH ENGLAND. 

England is a country often referred to by the advocates of larger bulk and lower 
rates by parcels post as an illustration of what should be done in this country. 

Compare the conditions that must be met in the United States with those in England : 

The total area of the United Kingdom, including England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, the Isle of Man, and the Channel Islands, is 121,391 square miles. 

The total combined area of the three States of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio is 
134,059 square miles — larger by 12,688 square miles than the whole United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Taking Chicago as a center of population and the application of the English system 
to a territorial zone of equal size in this country, adjacent to Chicago, would cover a 
zone reaching from Chicago to Dubuque, and circling around to St. Louis, Evans- 
ville, Louisville, Cincinnati, and eastward, say, to Pittsburg, and there it would end. 

Or taking New York as a center of population, a territorial zone of the area of the 
United Kingdom would include the States of New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. The total 
area of all these States is 135,228 square miles, as against 121,391 square miles in the 
United Kingdom. ^-^ ^ 
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From New York the mailing privilege would reach Boston and might include Port- 
land, Me,; thence, skirting to me north of the Adirondacks, it would take in Rochester, 
Buffalo, Pittsburg, Harrisourg, Philadelphia, Wilmington, Trenton, and Jersey City. 

THE LONG-DISTANCE MARKET. 

But let no mistake be made as to what is desired by the commercial advocates of 
domestic parcels-post extension. It is not the privilege of shipping merchandise by 
mail from New York to Pittsburg or from Chicago to Pittsbu^ that they desire, or 
within any area limited by a like distance. What they want is the privilege of diip- 

Eing from any point in the great commercial and manufacturing territory extending 
•om Chicago to Boston, to any point anywhere in the United States. 

They do not covet the privilege of shipping from New York to Portland, Me. 

Their aim is the privilege of shipping merchandise and delivering it to a customer 
by mail for the same rate from New York to Portland, Oreg., a distance of 3,204 miles, 
as would be paid from New York to Portland, Me., a distance of 332 miles, only one- 
tenth as far. 

They want the long-distance market brought within their reach for the short-distance 
rate of transportation. 

They want all the people to bear the burden in order that a few people may have 
the benefit of a cheap long-distance merchandise-delivery service maintained dv the 
National Government at public expense, because the public must make good the 
deficit. 

NOW COMPARE WITH ENGLAND AGAIN. 

The total area of the whole United Kingdom is 121,391 square miles. 

The total area of the United States is 3,624,122 square miles, including Hawaii and 
Alaska. 

The United States is 30 times larger than the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Compare the populations: 

The parcels-post system of England serves a population of 41,976,827 within an area 
of 121,391 square miles. 

In the United States a population only twice as large is scattered over a territory 
30 times larger in area than the whole United Kingdom. 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

It should be borne in mind that the advocates of domestic parcels-post extension 
are not those who desire to send parcels from the United States to foreign countries. 
That can now be done under conventions with 32 foreign countries. Those 
who are saved expense hy that privilege are comparatively few, and the volume of 
such shipments is mfinitesimal compared with the enormous trade by mail that would 
be created by the inauguration of the proposed extension of the domestic parcels-post 
system as is now being advocated to facilitate the carriage and delivery by mail of 
merchandise within our own territory. 

It is those who wish to exploit and develop this domestic mail trade who so steadily 
push the movement for an extension of the parcels post which would enable orders 
for merchandise received by mail to be filled by shipment through ihe mail to any 
part of the United States at a flat postal rate, the same for 3,000 miles as for 1 mile. 

No comparison can be made between conditions in the United States and Ger- 
many, because Germany has undertaken to overcome the impracticability of a flat 
distance rate, such as is advocated in the United States, by the establishment of 
territorial zones. The zone system could not be made applicable to the United 
States for many reasons. Any attempt to do so would create complications that 
would result in confusion worse confounded. 

A HEAVY DEPICrr INEVITABLE. 

The commercial advocates of lareer bulk and lower rates by domestic parcels post 
for the shipment of merchandise by mail do not want either a distance rate or a 
system limited by territorial zones. Thev want the privilege of shipping from any 
factory or central store or warehouse, wherever located, anywhere m ttie United 
States, to any customer or consumer, at any post-office, however remote or inaccessi- 
ble, in any State or Territory. The rate desired is a flat rate of so much per pound 
witiiout regard to distance. 
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It is uiged that the same rate should be charged by Uncle Sam for carrying mer- 
chandise by parcels post from a New England factory to the distant mountain mining 
camps in Idaho or Oregon, or to Uie prairie towns of Texas, as would be charged for 
delivering the same package from the same factory by local trolley-car service to a 
near-by post-office in the mimediate subiurbs of tne New England city where the 
factory happened to be located. 

GOVERNMENT BEARS THE BURDEN. 

The National Government in each and every case would pay the full actual cost of 
transportation and delivery to the point of destination, wnether it were by trolley, 
raUroad, stagecoach, wagon, pack nprse, mule, sled, or snowshoes. Of course it is 
not contended that the Government could secure an average or flat rate for the cost 
to it of transporting merchandise by mail, the same to all points in the United States, 
as it is lu^ed that it diould charge. On every package mailed the Government 
would of necessity pay the full cost of carrying it from the point of shipment by mail 
to the place of delivery to the consi^ee, no matter how great the distance or how 
costly the character of the transportation. 

In other words, while the Government is expected to and of course must itself pay 
the full-distance cost of transportation and delivery in every case, and could not give 
the service unless it did so, it is expected to look for reimbursement wholly to an 
average flat rate, like the rate for letter postage, or the present rate of the existing 
domestic parcels post for small parcels — a rate that is the same everywhere, without 
regard to the distance from point of mailing to point of destination. 

IMPOSSIBILITY OP ADJUSTMENT, 

Every effort of the National Government to readjust an average flat rate so as to 
overcome this difficulty and command for the parcels post the desired proportion of 
near-by business would simply be to get out of the frying pan into the fire. To 
lower the average flat rate so as to compete with express companies in near-by ter- 
ritory and on the short hauls would stimulate the volume of long-distance shipments 
and still keep the balance on the wrong side of the ledger. To raise the average flat 
rate so as to secure a larger revenue from the long-distance shipments would widen 
the circle within which the express companies would be able to command the busi- 
ness by a lower rate and reduce the government revenue by taking away from it 
more of the short-haul business. 

It has been urged that one reason whj the proposed extension of the domestic 
parcels post should be adopted is that it would lower the express rates. If that 
should occur the rates, would of course be lowered in the territory where by lowering 
their rates the express companies could command still more of the short-naul busi- 
ness, and thereby increase tne proportion of long-haul business that the Government 
would have to carry at a loss. Every time the express companies lowered their 
rates it would increase the annual deficit that would be incurred by the Government. 
No business proposition could be more simple. The Government would be in the 
position of having entered into a competitive business. It would have done this 
after adopting at the start a system that made it impossible for it to cope with its 
competitors. Whatever flat rate the Government established would be met by a 
lower distance rate by the express companies that would take the short-haul business 
from which the Government could earn a profit, leaving to the Government the 
long-haul business that it could only conduct at a loss. Nothing that the Govern- 
ment could do would prevent this, because it would make the conditions worse one 
way or the other every time it either lowered or raised its flat rate. If the flat rate 
were lowered, the proportion of long-haul business would be increased and the 
losses be as great as ever. If the flat rate were raised, the proportion of short-haul 
business woind decrease and the average cost would still create a heavy deficit. 

ACT WITH OPEN EYES. 

The fact is, the United States Government can not carry merchandise by parcels 
post without having to meet an enormous annual deficit for conducting the service, 
and the service should not be imdertaken by the Government unless such a deficit 
is to be deliberately and knowingly created and assumed by the people at large. 
The Government is asked to undertake an impossibility, if it is expected to make 
the service pay for itself, when it is asked to adopt the proposed extensions of the 
domestic parcels post. 

A flat-rate system of charge can not, in the very nature of things, be operated in 
this country without loss. The only way to avoid such loss would Wthe adoption 
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of a distance tariff by the Government, just as is charged by the express companies. 
The proponents of the domestic parcels-post extensions do not advocate such a dis- 
tance tariff system, and it will be time enough to consider its merits if it ever comes 
before the people for serious consideration. The fatal defect in the reasoning of the 
advocates of the proposed parcels post extensions is that they disregard the fact that 
we live in a country as broad as a continent and extending for over 3,000 miles from 
ocean to ocean, and that in all that vast territory we have a population of only some- 
thing over 80,000,000 people. 

RAPID GROWTH OP THE WEST AND SOUTH. 

To further illustrate the insuperable difficulties arising from the physical conditioi.s 
of this country which make it impossible for the proposed extension of the domestic 
parcels post to be operated by the Government without a heavy deficit, the United 
States may be divided into three sections territorially. 

The first section or subdivision, the most densely populated, would extend from 
the western boundary of Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri on the west to the Atlantic 
Ocean on the east and be bounded on the north by Canada and the Great Lakes and 
on the south by Arkansas and the Ohio and Potomac rivers. 

The States embraced in this first section, with the area in square miles and population 
of each, would be as follows: 

Section I. — Northeastern section. 



state. 



Area. 



Population. 



Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Ohio 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Delaware 

New Jersey 

Vermont 

New Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

Rhode Island 

Maine 

Total 



MJ»2 

t:.^', .^20 
oi. 1.166 

nt'., im 

->7,980 

Hr^, :i54 
41,<)40 
i^', 204 
::.,126 

1 -1. :;27 
70 
2,370 
8,224 
9,564 
9,341 
8,266 
4,965 
1,248 

33,040 



2,025,615 

2,205,600 

3,363,153 

2,260,930 

5,418,670 

2,584,533 

2,710,898 

4,448,677 

8,226,990 

6,928,515 

1,275,434 

307,716 

194,479 

2,196,237 

350,373 

432,624 

3,043,346 

1,005,716 

490,387 

714,494 



642,099 



60,184,477 



The second section or subdivision would extend from the western boundary of 
Arkansas and Louisiana on the west to the Atlantic Ocean and would be bounded on 
the north by Missouri and the Ohio and Potomac rivers and on the south by the Gulf 
of Mexico. The States embraced in this section, with the area and population of 
each, would be as follows: 

Section II. — SoutJie.istern section. 



state. 



Area. 


Population. 


53,335 


1,421,574 


48,606 


1,539,449 


40,598 


2,320,298 


42,022 


2,172,476 


46,865 


1,708,272 


51,998 


2,017,877 


59,265 


2,443,719 


58,666 


629,341 


24,170 


1,076,406 


42,627 


1,973,104 


52,426 


2,059,326 


30,989 


1,463,818 


551,467 


20,815,660 



Arlcansas.. 
Louisiana.. 
Kentucky.. 



Mississippi 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Florida 

West Virginia. . 

Virginia 

North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 

Total 
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The third section would extend from the eastern boundary of the States of North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Indian Territory (now Oklahoma), and Texas 
on the east to the Pacific Ocean on the west, and from British Columbia and Canada 
on the north to Mexico and the Gulf of Mexico on the south. 

The States embraced in this third section, with the area and population of each, are 
as follows: 

Section III. — Western section. 



State and Territory. 



Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Utah 

Arizona 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico . . . 
North Dakota.. 
South Dakota. . 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Oklahoma 

Texas... 



Area. 



69,127 

96,699 

168,297 

110,690 

84,313 

84,990 

113,956 

146,572 

97,914 

103,948 

"^122,634 

70,837 

77, 615 

77,520 

82,158' 

70,057 

265,896 



Total : 1,833,223 

Grand total v 3, 026, 789 



Population. 



614,625 

474,738 

1,648,049 

42,335 

205,704 

316,331 

143,745 

303,675 

103,673 

615,570 

216,328 

463,784 

465,908 

1,068,484 

1,612,471 

1,109,435 

3,536,618 



12,941,373 
83,941,610 



A comparison of the respective areas and populations of these three sections or 
subdivisions of the United States throws much light on the question of the practica- 
bility of domestic parcels-post extension in this country. 

COMPARISONS OF POPULATION. 

The first, or northeastern section, with an area of 642,099 square miles, has a popu- 
lation of 50,184,477. Comprising in round numbers only one-fifth of the entire area 
of the United States, it contains nearly five-eighths of the population, and nearly all 
the manufacturing industries that would deliver by parcels post are in that section. 

The second, or southeastern section, with an area of 551,467 square miles, has a popu- 
lation of only 20,815,660. 

And the third, or western section, with a total area of 1,833,223 square miles, more 
than half the entire area of the country, has a population of only 12,941,373. 

The extraordinary fact in connection with this disproportion of areas, is that the 
western half of the United States will sustain a much larger population than now 
inhabits the whole United States, and the people are going into that new country 
with a rapidit)^ that is breaking all records of the movement of population and making 
it practically impossible to develop transportation facilities to keep pace with the 
fast increasing population in that new country. 

GROWTH OP THE WEST. 

Take Texas as an example. In 1870 it had a population of 818,579; in 1880, 
1,591,749; in 1890, 2,235,523; in 1900, 3,048,710; in 1906 it had grown to 3,536,618; 
and the mighty tide of humanity that is pouring into that great new coimtry still 
rolls on. There is no doubt whatever that Texas alone could sustain in comfort as 
large a population as the whole United States holds to-day. 

Another demonstration of the rapid growth of the West is Oklahoma. The figures 
given do not include the Indian Territory, How a part of the new State. In 1890 the 
population of Oklahoma alone was 61,834; in 1900, 398,351; and in 1906 it had grown 
to 590,247. 

Such marvelously rapid growth of population in whole States may well be regarded 
as a modem miracle, and the commercial conditions thereby created and involved are 
most unusual and remarkable. 

The needs of these new communities so rapidly developing in the West, not alone 
in Texas and Oklahoma, but over the whole western half of the United States, for 
manufactured articles of all kinds, have been and are being supplied almost entirely 
from factories located in the first or northeastern section or subdivision of the United 
States above designated. That is the great manufacturing section of the country. 
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TOWNS ARE CREATED. 

Wherever new population has gone into the West, towns have been created, cities 
have grown up as jobbing centers, and the local merchants in those western cities and 
towns have bought and are buying their dry goods, shelf hardware, groceries, and 
manufactured goods of all kinds from jobbers and manufacturers in the East who sell 
to the trade. There are over six thousand jobbers and manufacturers in that north- 
eastern section of the country selling goods to the merchants of the one city of Los 
Angeles, in California. 

The goods so purchased are shipped by freight from the East to the western mer- 
chants or jobbers, and there sold to consumers through the local retail stores. 

The result of the proposed extensions of the domestic parcels post would be to 
transfer an enormous volume of this far western trade from the local store to the mail- 
order trade and from the freight car to the mail car. The cost of transportation would 
be heavily increased, and the people at large would have to make good the difference. 
The profits of the business of large numbers of manufactm*er8 and of the catalogue 
houses in the northeastern section of the country would be greatly increased. These 
increased profits would be made, not out of the consumer, but out of the public at 
large, because the public would furnish the long distance delivery at the average 
postal rate and pay whatever loss was incurred in rendering the service. 

BURDEN ON UNCLE SAM. 

But the Question with reference to the West is not so much the effect that such a 
change would have on the trad« of the 12,931,373 people now living in that section as 
on the trade that the future would rapidly develop with the millions upon millions 
of new people who are going year after year into that great land of promise to establish 
new homes and who must be supplied with all human needs for manufactured articles, 
either from local stores or through the mail-order trade. 

It is not at all an unreasonable assumption that in the next ten years the population 
of the entire western half of the United States will be doubled or trebled. Is Uncle 
Sam to assimie the financial burden of carrying from factories and warehouses aa far 
east as Illinois and many of them as far east as New England, the multitude of articles 
that these new people in the W^est will require, and that could be sent by mail direct 
from the manufacturer or catalogue house to the consumer, if the parcels post were 
made available as the carrier ana distributor between the East and those far-distant 
new homes in the West? 

WEST WANTS HOME TRADE. 

Let it not be imagined that the West wants such a system — not for a moment. 
What the West wants is that towns and villages should grow up where local merchants 
will do the local trade and help to develop the country. They do not want the town 
or country merchant eliminated as a feature of western development. The demand 
for .increasing the facilities for the mail trade comes from the eastern seller of the 
goods who wants to annihilate distance between him and the millions of new homes 
m the West, and annex that remote region to his available trade territory through 
the medium of a parcels-post rate under which it would cost no more to ship from 
Chicago or Boston to San Diego or Seattle than it would cost to ship from Boston to 
Worcester, or from Chicago to Aurora. 

POSSIBILITIES OP DEVELOPMENT. 

WTien the possibilities of the development of the West are considered the magnitude 
of this commercial prize for the mail trade may be realized. 

To-day California and Nevada, with an area of 268,987 square miles, have a total 
population of only 1,650,384. And yet they cover a territory larger than France, 
which contains only 207,054 square miles and has a population of 38,961,945. 

Beyond question California and Nevada will sustain a population as great as France, 
and it will be developed with a rapidity that would be a very serious factor in deter- 
mining postal deficits, if the National Government should make a postal rate on mer- 
chandise that would yield no more revenue for carrying a package of merchandise from 
Massachusetts to California than it would for carrying it oy mail from San Francisco 
to Oakland, or from Boston to Brockton. 

Look again at some of the possibilities of the West: 

Montana and Idaho are as large as the whole Empire of Austria-Hungary, with its 
population of 45,242,889 . Montana alone is as large as the whole Japanese Empire, with 
its population of 47,812,138, as against an existing population in Montana of 303,575 
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in 1906. But it was only 243,329 in 1900 and 132,119 in 1890. It will treble in the 
next ten years. 

Colorado and Wyoming are as large as the German Empire; North and South Dakota, 
Kansas, and Nebraska equal Sweden and Norway in area. Arizona and Utah have an 
area as large as Spain, and all of Italv could be put into New Mexico. 

These stupendous possibilities of development in the West are one of the greatest 
fields the future offers for the commercial expansion of this nation, but it wnl eat a 
huge hole into the National Treasury if the Government undertakes to supplant the 
country merchant and assume the burden of distributing merchandise to the new 
settlers throughout that vast region by parcels post. 

THE NEW SOUTH. 

All that has been said of the West is true of the South in a lesser d^ee. The area 
of the South is not so large, and it is not so remote as the West from the multitude of 
factories and the centers of the calatogue-house trade in the northeastern section of the 
country as subdivided above. Consequently the proportion of loss to the Government 
from the operation of a long-distance parcels post at a flat average rate would not be 
so great comparatively in the South as in the West. The loss would be large enough, 
however, to keep the Treasury Department in touch with the people of the South and 
with the increasing needs of the southern people for articles manufactured north of 
Mason and Dixon's line. As the South grew, the deficit resulting from parcels-post 
extension would increase in proportion to that growth. 

A SUBSIDY TO A FAVORED GLASS. 

Should the mail trade have a government subsidy? 

That is a very plain and simple question, and the answer to it will also answer the 
question whether the shipment and delivery of merchandise by mail should be 
facilitated and undertaken by the Government as advocated by the proponents of 
domestic parcels-post extension. 

If there is any good resison why the mail trade should be encouraged by government 
subsidy, it has never been set forth by anjr advocate of parcels-post extension. 

And yet that is exactljr what the proposition amounts to in its practical application. 
It would not be a subsidy that would create new business where there was none 
before. If it would do that, it might be an argument in its favor. Instead of doing so, 
it would take the trade from the merchants, both wholesale and retail, who are now 
doing it, and transfer it to new and wholly different agencies, who would be enabled 
to secure the trade because of a direct aavantage given to the new agencies by the 
National Government at the expense of the general public. 

THE PROBLEM mVOLVED. 

The demand for a ship subsidy is put avowedly on such groimd. It is argued that 
our ocean trade is now carried by foreign ships and that it should be taken away from 
them and given to ships flying our own flag, and that to accomplish this it is necessary 
that the American shipping trade should have a subsidy. The merits of a ship sub- 
sidy are not involved nere. Whether it is a wise or unwise national policy does not 
affect the force of the illustration when it is used to throw light on the question now 
under consideration. 

That question is: 

Shall tne distributing trade of the country continue to be done as now through the 
established regular channels, by jobbers and manufacturers, with the freight train as 
the method of transportation ana the retailer or country merchant as the agency for 
sale and distribution to the consumer? 

Or shall the jobber, and the retailer in the cities, and the country merchant in the 
towns and villagea, be eliminated, and the trade transferred to mail-order channels, 
which would be enabled by the aid and cooperation from the Government to bring to 
the door of the factories or the great central warehouses of the catalogue concerns every 
inhabitant in the United States? 

That is what is done the moment the Government undertakes to operate a parcels 
post for the distribution of merchandise in larger bulk by mail for a flat postal rate from 
any given point in the United States to any other point in the United States. 
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THE QUESTION OF DISTANCE. 

The people undoubtedly, through their Representatives in Congress, have the power 
to say that, so far as the mail trade is concerned, distance shall cease to exist. 

But why should they do it? 

It majr be argued that it would be a wise and just policy for the people to do this, 
because it would enable settlers in remote regions and the fast-growing communities 
in the West and South to get more cheaply their clothes, boots and shoes, dry goods, 
shelf hardware, paint, oil, carpenters' tools, pictures, wall paper, and all merchandise 
that could be shipped by mail. 

It may be conceded that a domestic parcels post would operate to cheapen the cost 
of such merchandise to the consumer in remote and sparsely populated or newly settled 
regions — ^and by far the larger portion of the entire area of tne United States is of that 
character. Taking it as a whole, ours is a new and rapidly developing country. The 
contrast is a very striking one, when you compare, for instance, Texas, which would 
support a population ten times as ^eat as it now has, with France, which has appar- 
ently long ago reached the limit of^its capacity for the support of population. Texas, 
with an area of 265,896 square miles, has a population of onlj^ 3,536,618, while France, 
with an area of only 207,054 square miles, sustains a population of 38,961,945. 

A RUSH OF POPULATION. 

Texas illustrates the conditions of rapidly increasing population now existing over 
an area of fully three-quarters of the entire United States. Millions are following 
millions in the steady rush of population into all that new country. They need no 
subsidy. They are enjoying all the advantages and benefits offered to newcomers 
into a new and surpassingly rich territory, and even though they could get merchan- 
dise cheaper by mail, through the channels of the mail-trade system, man at local 
country stores, it would be because the Government, under a system nothing 
more nor less than a subsidy, had assumed the burden of carrying and deliver- 
ing merchandise from eastern factories or warehouses direct to western or southern 
consumers at less than cost by the application to the entire country of a single average 
flat rate of charge for transportation. The goods would be cheapened to the distant 
consumers just to the extent that the Government assumed and paid for them a con- 
siderable portion of the actual cost of transportation. And whatever this amounted 
to would in the end be paid by other taxpayers who received no part of the benefit. 

WHO ARE THE FAVORED CLASS? 

Whether the seller or the consumer, under this system of a government subsidy for 
the mail trade, were to be regarded as the favored class, the result would be the same. 
A favored class would be benefited at the expense of the people at large, and without 
any advantage to the general public that would warrant it. 

For many reasons, the consumer in the long run would be injured more than bene- 
fited by the establishment of such a system for doing the business of the country, and 
ought for this reason to be eliminated in defining the favored class. Temporarily, 
and considering only immediate cheapness of needed merchandise, the consumer 
might imf^ine himself benefited, and probably would, but that benefit would be in- 
volved and submerged in far greater indirect losses in the future. 

So the favored class, in the last analysis, would be the great catalogue concerns and 
manufacturers who desire to eliminate the jobber and the retailer and country mer- 
chant and sell direct to the consumer, using the mail as the agency of transportation 
and delivery to the purchaser. 

Without regard to any of the many serious objections to this system of trading, based 
on social and economic reasons, there is no possible ground upon which a subsidy for 
the encouragement of this mail trade should be given out of the United States Treasury 
and at the expense of the people at large. 

EFFECT OF A SUBSIDY. 

And when the etfect of that subsidy would be to break down long-established com- 
mercial customs, and divert the trade from institutions now successfully and satisfac- 
torily conducting it, there is no more justification for such a mail-trade subsidy than 
there would be for the Government to carry some new brand of flour cheaper than the 
old-established brands — ^in order to enable the manufacturer of the new brand to in- 
troduce and sell the product of his mills. 

The growth of the mail trade, under its present limitations, has been stupendous, 
and multitudes of retail and country merchants have been injured and many driven 
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to the wall by it. But its future growth would sweep over the country with an irre- 
sistible force and wipe out of existence many thousands of now prosperous retail and 
general merchandise stores if a subsidy were granted to the mail trade in the form of 
proposed extensions of the parcels-post. 

There are many manufacturers who are doing business along the regularly estab- 
lished lines, selling goods to the jobber or the retailer, who are not now seeking or ad- 
vocating any change in the channels of trade, but those manufacturers would change 
their system and enter the field of the mail trade if the advantages advocated by others 
were gained for it. If the avalanche of mail shipments that would follow the inaugura- 
tion of such a mail trade system were ever once started, no one could foresee the end 
or define the limits of the evils it would ultimately accomplish. 

New York, April 28, 1910, 
Hon. John W. Weeks, 

House of Representatives^ Washington^ D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Weeks: Herewith I am forwarding a copy of a letter received by me 
from Dr. Theodore Barth, who for many years wa# a member of the Reichstag, and 
one of the beet known men in Germany. This letter I mentioned in my statement 
before your committee on parcels post. I can not find the letter which Mr. Moseley 
wrote to me on the same subject, but remember that he stated that the parcels post in 
England was in every way a great success. 

May I, in a few words, sum up the position of The Merchants' Association of New 
York regarding the parcels post, and particularly bill H. R. 23432, introduced by 
Mr. Bennet: 

1. We are opposed to a general parcels post because we fear the development of 
commercial monopoly in the great business centers at the expense of the country store 
and the town. 

2. We favor parcels post on rural routes because we appreciate the great importance 
of bringing the farmer and the town into closer and more frequent touch. The farmer 
will thus find a ready market for fruits and garden truck not otherwise available; and 
the town will cultivate an additional output by being able to supply the farmer daily 
with many articles which, for lack of reasonable transportation facilities, he is now 
compelled to do without. 

3. The machinery for the transaction of this additional business is in the main 
already available — ^no new principles will be established; there will simply be a 
development of an existing plant for the benefit of rural communities not situated as 
near their base of supples as city dwellers are. 

4. While not expert in the details which vour committee will no doubt satisfactorily 
work out, we believe that the liberal use oi the increased service will bring a revenue 
to the Government in excess of the added expense. 

5. As merchants in a large city we are in tne broadest way interested in any move- 
ment for the social and commercial advancement of the rural communities. 

Very truly yours, 

Marcus M. Marks, 
Chairman Committee on Postal Affairs, 
The Merchants^ Association of New York, 
Eugene H. Outerbridge,] 
Robert C. Hotson, [Per M. 

S. C. Mead, 



[Letter of Doctor Barth, the well-known editor of Berlin, Germany, to Mr. Marcus M. Marks, chairman 
Merchants' Association Committee on Postal Savings, dated Berlin, December 5, 1907.] 

POSTAL SAVINGS BANK AND PARCELS POST. 

Whilst the postal savings-banks system became firmly established some time ago 
in Belgium, France, Great Britain, Italy, Holland, Austro-Himgary, Russia, and 
Sweden, all efforts have failed to introduce the system into the German Empire. In 
the year 1885 the draft of a postal savings-bank law was laid before the Reichstag. The 
draft never came out of the committee. The principal reason of this opposition lay 
in the competitive interest of the many local savings banks existing m Germany, 
which are generally under the control of commercial boards of directors. Since the 
frustration of the plans for the law in the year 1885 no further serious efforts have been 
made to introduce postal -savings banks. 

All the greater has been the development of the parcels-yost traffic with us. This 
traffic dates in Prussia back to the eighteenth century. Under Frederick William I 
there already had been introduced a postal monopoly (the exclusive right of the mail 
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to forward packf^es) for packages up to 20 pounds. Under Frederick the Great this 
monopoly was increased to 40 pounds. By a postal law of June 5, 1852, it was again 
reduced to 20 pounds, and only entirely abolished by the law of March 20, 1860. 
This postal monopoly has never been revived in Germany; nevertheless, the parcel 
postal traffic has aeveloped tremendously without the protection of a monopoly. In 
Germany the weight limit for postal parcels has now been set at 50 kilograms (110^^^ 
pounds); while, as is well known, there has also existed since 1885 European interna- 
tional parcels-post traffic with a maximum weight limit of 5 kilograms (about 11 poimds). 
Only very few articles within the aforementioned weight limits are excluded from 
the postal traffic. Even live singing birds, fish, crabs, fresh flowers, grapes, etc., are 
sent by us in postal parcels. The parcels-poet service in Berlin employs about 1,000 
officials. The rate within the postal territories of Germany and Austro-Hungary is 
25 pfennigs (6 cents) for packages up to 5 kilograms (about 11 pounds) in weight and 
10 geographical miles in distance; at 50 pfennigs (12 cents) for further distances. 
Wim heavier parcels the rate increases rapidly for every kilogram (2J pounds) in excess 
of 11 pounds with the growing distance, so that, for instance, at a aistance of 150 geo- 
graphical miles every kilogram over 5 costs 50 pfennigs (12 cents) more. This rate 
proves that the post lays its principal stress on receiving parcels up to 5 kilograms 
(11 pounds) in weight. 

The parcels-post traffic in 10-pound packages is therefore the normal one. For 
many trades and producing branches a very strong direct traffic between the producer 
and the consumer has grown up in these 10-pound packages, and many articles which 
in the locality in which they were produced were either not utilizable, or forced to 
sale at a very low figure, have found a market which without the cheap 50 pfennig 
(12 cents) postage they would never have attained. Mushrooms gathered in the 
forests of Masuren near the Russian frontier come to Berlin in postal parcels. Large 
crabs caught in the waters of western Prussia come even to Pans. We ourselves, for 
example, obtain for our household through the parcels post meat from Silesia, butter 
from eastern Prussia, eggs from Mecklenburg, melons from Hungary, etc. For the 
household this is not only cheaper but also more convenient than the purchase in the 
market halls, for the post brings the parcels (for delivery sum of 15 pfennig; 3 J cents) 
to the door, also calls for parcels, cashes in the amount m c. o. d. deliveries, in short, 
makes it extremely convenient for the order. It is clear that this postal traffic forced 
our many middlemen; the retailers especially in small places have been made to feel 
very keenly the competition of the large forwarding houses in the capital cities. Their 
complaints therefore were formerly directed very actively against the cheap parcels 
postage. But since the flat land in turn could derive benefits for its agricultural 
products, such as fruits, meats, butter, eggs, etc., from these self-same cheap rates, the 
complaints of the retailers became silenced after awhile as far as the Question refers to 
the cheap parcels rates. They now turn so much the livelier against large warehouses 
and forwarding businesses for whom one is seeking through all sorts of lawful tricks to 
make the competition more difficult. The parcels-post traffic has meanwhile become 
so firmly rooted that it seems impossible to upset it. Considered from a politic- 
economic viewpoint it presents itself as a most important and very beneficent branch 
of the whole system transport. 

Following the German example in the United States would, I believe, be of enor- 
mous advantage, particularly for the agricultural districts surroimding the large 
cities. For the producer of eggs, poultry, butter, vegetables, fruits there would de- 
velop, with a cheap parcels-post rate, entirely new market possibilities; also the decen- 
tralization of many branches of industry would to a certain degree become a 
possibility. 



Clark-Hutchinson Company, 

Boston, April 28, 1910. 
My Dear Mr. Weeks: Yours of April 27 is received. To enlarge the parcels-post 
system would mean a positive benefit to a few large houses, whose real benefit to the 
consumer is questionable. The positive injury would be to the country merchants, 
and ultimately to our smaller communities. 

From this distance I can see no advantage to the Government, either in increase of 
income or general prosperity and hapiness of the people. 

The arguments come to me largely along one line, but the matter seems to me of 
l^reat importance, and in this, as m all matters, I shall have great faith in your final 
judgment. 

Sincerely, yours, George Hutchinson. 

Hon. John W. Weeks, r, , , , CZoooIp 

House of Representatives, Washington, D, C. ^'^'^"^"^ by vj vj vjg i^ 
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The National Wholesale Dry Goods Association, 

New Y(yrh, April 28, 1910. 
Hon J. W. Weeks, 

Chairman Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads^ 

Washington, i>. C. 
Mt Deab Sir: In conjunction with the hearing on the subject of the proposed bills 
on parcels poet, may I submit for your information the following resolution which 
was unanimously adopted at the annual meeting of The Natiomd Wholesale Dry 
Goods Association in New York, January 21, 1909: 

Resolved, That The National Wholesale Dry Goods Association deprecate any 
national legislation looking to the extension or promotion of the so-called parcels post, 
believing tnat for our country as a whole it is wrong in theory and would be ruinous 
in practice to our rural communities, whose greatest interest and that of the nation lie 
in the conservation of the village or small city as an entirety; and we believe that the 
parcels poet is but the first step in the practical annihiUition of all such centers; and 
be it further 

Resolved^ That the members of this association are pledged to use their best efforts 
to prevent such legislation as being in favor of the few large centers and distributors 
of the country as against the many, and as being in favor of building up the large 
cities and the destruction of the small trading centers. 

Attached hereto, you will please find a hst of our membership, which you may 
observe is distributed throughout the United States. 

If it is consistent with the rules of your committee, I will be very glad if the foregoing 
may be entered into the minutes of your hearing. 

Very truly, yours, Douglas Dallam, 

Secretary- Treasurer. 



THE national WHOLESALE DRY GOODS ASSOCIATION. 

Offijcers. — President, Geo. H. Partridge, Wyman, Partridge <& Co., Minneapolis; 
first vice-president, Murray Carleton, Carleton Dry Goods Company, St. Louis; second 
vice-president, John L. Clawson, Clawson & Wilson Company, Buffalo; secretary- 
treasurer, Douglas Dallam, New York. 

Executive committee. — Jas. B. Haines, jr., Jas. B. Haines <& Sons. Pittsbui^; R. W. 
Powell, John S. Brittain Dry Goods Company, St. Joseph; Calvin M. Smyth, Young, 
Smyth, Field Company, Philadelphia; F. C. Stoepel, Burnham, Stoepel &, Co., 
Detroit; John A. Ordway, Blodgett, Ordway & Webber, Boston; Arthur L. Farwell, 
John V. Farwell Company, Chicago; Robert Geddes, Havens &, Geddes Company, 
Indianapolis; Elias Michael, Rice, Stix Dry Goods Company, St. Louis; I. D. Marloi, 
B. Lowenstein <& Bros. Dry Goods Companv, Memphis. 

List of members, February 10, 1909. — ^Allentown, Pa.: Bittn«r, Hunsicker & Co. 
Atlanta, Ga.: Dougherty, Ward, Little Company, A. M. Robinson Company, John 
Silvey & Co. Atchison, Kane.: Frank Howard Manufacturing Company. Balti- 
more, Md.: Treide & Sons. Bangor, Me.: Adams Dry Goods Company. Boston, 
Mass.: Blodgett, Ordway & Webber, Boston Dry Goods Company, Brown, Durrell 
Company, Farley, Harvey & Co., Walker Stetson Company. Buffalo, N. Y.: Adam, 
Melorum & Anderson Company, Clawson & Wilson Company. Charleston, S. C: 
Pringle Brothers. Chic^o, 111.: Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., John V. Farwell Com- 

Eany, Marshall Field <fe Co. Cincinnati, Ohio: The John Shillito Company, Alms & 
>oepke Company, Louis Stix & Co., The John H. Hibben Dry Goods Company, 
Reins & Meiss, Meyer, Wise & Kaichen Company. Cleveland, Ohio: The Root & 
McBride Company. Columbus, Ohio: The Green, Joyce Company, The Jones, 
Witter & Co., The Sheldon Dry Goods Company. Dallas, Tex.: Sanger Brothers, 
Harris, Lipsitz Company. Detroit, Mich.: Burnham, Stoepel & Co., Crowley 
Brothers, Edson, Moore & Co. Dubuque, Iowa: Rider, Wallis Company. Duluth, 
Minn.: F. A. Patrick & Co. Fort Worth, Tex.: The Monnig Dry Groods Company. 
Indianapolis, Ind.: Havens & Geddes Companv, Hibben, HoUweg & Co. JacKson- 
ville, Fla.: The Covington Company. Kansas City, Mo.: Bxumham, Hanna, Munger 
Dry Goods Company, Maxwell-McClure-Fitts Dry Goods Company, Smith, McCord, 
Townsend Dry (ioods Company, Swofford Brothers Dry Goods Company. Knoxville, 
Tenn.: Deaver- Kennedy Company, Cowan, McClun^ & Co. toe Angeles, Cal.: 
Cooper, Coate & Casey Dry Goods Company. Louisville, Ky.: Carter Dry Goods 
Company, J. M. Robinson, Norton & Co., Sterling Furnishing Goods Company. 
Lynchburg, Va.: R. S. Oglesby Company (Incorporated), J. W. Ould Company, 
Watts Brothers Company. Memphis, Tenn.: B. Lowenstein & Bros. Dry Goods 
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Company, The Wm. R. Moore Dry Goods Company. Milwaukee, Wis.: Goll & 
FranK Company, The H. Stem, Jr., & Bro. Company. Montgomery, Ala.: Steiner 
& Lobman. Minneapolis, Minn.: Wyman, Partridge & Co. Nashville, Tenn.: 
J. S. Reeves & Co. rJew York City: Brown, Durrell Company. Omaha, Nebr.: 
Byrne & Hammer Dry Goods Company, M. E. Smith & Co. Petersbuig, Va.: Peters- 
burg Dry Goods Company. Philadelphia, Pa.: Doughten-Wilkins Dry Goods Com- 
pany, John H. Long & Co., Strawbriage & Clothier, Sulli\%.n & Co., loung, Smyth, 
Field Company, Watson & Co. Pittsburg, Pa.: Arbuthnot-Stephenson Company, 
James B. Haines & Sons, Pittsbu^ Dry Go^s Company. Portland, Me.: The Clark- 
Eddy Company. Providence, R. I.: Callender, McAuslan & Troup Company. 
Richmond, va.: M. Cohen Son & Co., Drewry, Hughes Comi)any. Richmond, Ind.: 
Adam H. Bartel Company. St. Joseph, Mo.: John S. Brittain Dry Goods Company, 
The Hundley Dry Goods Company, Richardson Dry Goods Company, Wheeler & 
Motter Mercantile Company, Tootle-Campbell Dry Goods Company. St. Louis, 
Mo.: Carleton Dry Gooas Company, Ely & Walker Dry Goods Company, Ferguson- 
McKinney Dry Goods Company, Hargadine-McKittrick Dry Goods tJompany, Rice- 
Stix Dry Goods Company. St. Paul, Minn.: Finch, Van Slyfck & McConville. 
Springfield, Mo.: Keet & Rountree Dry Goods Conipany. San Francisco, Cal.: L. 
Dinkelspiel Company, Moore-Watson Dry Goods Company, Levi Strauss & Co. 
Toledo, Ohio: L. S. Baumgardner & Co. Trenton, N. J.: Murray, Griffith & Messier. 
Wichita, Kans.: Johnston & Larimer Dry Goods Company. Youngstown, Ohio: 
The Youngstown Dry Goods Company. Los Angeles, Cal. : brownstein-Newmark & 
Louis. Seattle, Wash.: Western Dry Goods Company. Keokuk, Iowa: Irwin- 
Phillips Company. 



Committee on the Post-Opfice and Post-Roads, 

Friday J April 29, 1910. 
The committee was called to order at 10.30 a. m., Hon. John W. 
Weeks (chairman) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF MB. WILLABD S. BICHABDSON, OF WASHINGTON, 
D. C, BEPBESENTING THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BETAIL 
DBXJGGISTS. 

Mr. Richardson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
we have an association of about 35,000, representing every State in 
the Union. I am not going into a long argument this morning, 
because I do not think it is necessary, as what has been said seems to 
have covered every point very well. But I am here more to register 
our protest against any form of parcels post, either general or rural. 
We believe that a parcels post would mean further concentration of 
great commercial centers and the destruction of thousands of small 
merchants scattered all over the country. I do not think the small 
merchants could exist, for they have hard work to do it now. 

The Chairman. Mr. Richardson, you say ''we.*' You are speak- 
ing for the druggists, are you ? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In what way have the druggists considered this 
question ? How much real study have the druggists, or any com- 
mittee of the druggists, given to it; and have they arrived at a con- 
clusion from purely selfish reasons, or have they, from all of the evi- 
dence that they have been able to secure, concluded that it is inad- 
visable to extend the service ? 

Mr. Richardson. I would say that we have discussed this question 
pretty thoroughly in our conventions, and at those conventions are 
men from all over the country; and we are of the opinion that this is 
a movement on the part of the mail-order houses only, or houses that 
do business by catafogue. ^.^^^^^^ ^^ Google 
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The Chairman. Would you be influenced in that opinion if you 
knew that a great many houses that really do a mail-order business 
are opposed to the estaDlishment of the parcels post ? 

Mr. KiCHARDSON. Well, I can not believe that they are. 

Mr. Lloyd. Do you make a distinction between the mail-order 
house and the department house ? 

Mr. Richardson. In a way. I think the department houses have 
now learned the success of the mail-order houses and are working 
into it. 

The Chairman. I have letters of protest against the establishment 
of parcels post from houses that do a mail-order business, and a con- 
siderable mail-order business, too. 

Mr. Richardson. I can not see how they should protest against it, 
for if you give them a small rate by which they can send their pack- 
ages all over the country they can compete with a man out in Laurel, 
Md., just as well as a man m Quincy, 111., and at the same cost to 
them. The man in Laurel, Md., has a catalogue and he thinks he 
can buy cheaper. 

The Chairman. I am not talking about the catalogue houses, but 
I am talking about the mail-order nouses. 

Mr. Maxwell. When you are through with that line of question- 
ing, might I explain that ? I can explain that. 

The Chairman. I know perfectly well what Mr. Maxwell will say 
about that, and I have my own opinion. But I wanted to know 
from Mr. Richardson if that would have any effect upon him, and 
those whom he represents, if they knew that certain mail-order 
houses were opposed to the establisnment of parcels post ? 

Mr. Richardson. We do not know that ; in fact, we do not believe 
that. We ourselves believe that they are behind the whole movement. 

Mr. FiNLEY. If any mail-order houses are opposed to the parcels- 
post system, do you think those particular houses know what is good 
for them ? 

Mr. Richardson. I think they know what is good for them. 

Mr. FiNLEY. If they are opposed to it, do you think so ? 

Mr. Richardson. No, if they oppose it, I do not. 

Mr. Maxwell. Wouldn't it be better to have that explained in the 
record ? 

The Chairman. I do not think so. It was explained yesterday 
reasonably well, and the members of the committee understand it. 

Mr. Maxwell. But there might be a misapprehension in the mind 
of anyone reading the record at this point. 

Mr. Richardson. I would like to state that I believe that the 
farmers do not want this, from personal investigation among farmers 
in my home in Vermont, where I was born and where I spend about 
three weeks every summer. 

The Chairman. Where did you come from in Vermont ? 

Mr. Richardson. Rockingham. 

The Chairman. Tell us what your experience has been with the 
farmers in Rockingham, Vt. 

Mr. Richardson. Being somewhat interested in this matter, I 
asked them about the parcels post; what they thought about it; if 
they wanted it. And they seemed to take no interest in it whatever, 
did not seem to see where they would be benefited, and had not given 
it a thought, pract^eaUy. ^ Wized by GoQQie 

The Chaibman. Do you think they understood ine qufesuonlo 
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Mr. Richardson. I don't think they wanted it. I think they had 
rather go to their centers and make their purchases, and I think that 
is the best thing for them to do. I think they realize it themselves. 
I think that these centers are where they learn a great deal; it brings 
them more up to date; it is an education to them. I believe that the 
more you build up the rural centers the more you help the farmer. I 
beheve that the wealth of these rural centers, the small cities, is an 
advantage to the farmer. As I say, these people living on the rural 
routes did not seem to take any interest in the (juestion whatever, and 
I don't know as I could have gotten them to sign a petition for it. 

Mr. Lloyd. Is that the only rural route you were upon ? You 
would hardly say that that represented the farmers of Vermont, or the 
United States either, would you ? 

Mr. Richardson. I am only speaking for my old home. I am con- 
vinced that the real promoters behind this are the people who are 
doing business througn the mail in some way, either oy catalogue or 
advertising in some form. 

Now, I was further convinced the other day here by the action of 
the perfume manufacturers. We have been the natural outlet of 
the perfumers. We sell perfumes through the retail druggists, and 
many manufacturers in times gone by catered to our trade, even 
notifying us that they would only sell to retail druggists. During 
the last year or Wo 1 have been notified by representatives of tw^o 
or three manufacturers that now they were going to sell to the 
department stores, and this resolution praying for a parcels post 
came after that. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Do you belong to any association of retail druggists ? 

Mr. Richardson. I belong to the National Association arid a local ^ 
one here in the city. 

Mr. Finley. Is that allied in any way with the Wholesale Drug- 
gists' Association of the United States ? 

Mr. Richardson. No. 

Mr. Finley. What are the purposes of your association ? 

Mr. Richardson. Merely to protect our interests and promote our 
welfare. 

Mr. Finley. Along what lines do you proceed in promoting your 
welfare and protecting your interests ? 

Mr. Richardson. Well, you might say in the educational line; 
discussing different phases of the business, and also, perhaps, oppos- 
ing measures like this which we think are detrimental to us. 

Mr. Finley. Does your association ever take any action with 
regard to prices ? 

Mr. Richardson. Some years ago there was an understanding 
between the wholesalers and the manufacturers and the retail mer- 
chants 

Mr. Finley. The retail druggists ? 

Mr. Richardson. The retau druggists, yes; to the effect that the 
manufacturers should only supply their goods to parties who would 
not cut the prices. Of course we got an injunction against that, but 
at that time we did not know about violations of the Sherman anti- 
trust law, and some of the best attorneys in this country said that 
we were not. That was really more of a benefit to the manufacturers 
than us, because they took the ground that the cutting of their prices 
helped them in this way, that the retailer will not urge the sale of 
those goods, and that as a business man he is foolish to do it. ^ 
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Mr. FiNLEY. So you did come in contact then with the Sherman 
antitrust law ? 

Mr. Richardson. We did under that, but it never came to trial; 
that is, there was an understanding between the Grovemment and 
these three different firms that they would simply drop the suits, and 
the Government to-day always speaks of us as the so-called trust, 
but it never has existed . 

Mr. FiNLEY. Do you ever agree upon what prices you will charge the 
consumer? Was there not an agreement some time ago that you 
would raise the prices ? 

Mr. Richardson. We did not sell at that established price ex- 
cepting what was stated on the goods; that is, if Hood's sarsaparilla 
was selling for a dollar 

Mr. FiNLEY. Within the last six or seven years has there not been 
an agreement or understanding between retail druggists that prices 
to the consumers generally on drugs should be raised ? 

Mr. Richardson. No, sir. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Or on prescriptions ? 

Mr. Richardson. No, sir. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Nothing of that sort ? 

Mr. Richardson. No, sir; nothing excepting upon the patent 
medicines; upon the patent medicines alone, and tnen we are only 
asked to sell at the pnce set by the manufacturers. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Don't you think the Government should get after 
the dniggists for selling many of the patent medicines ? 

Mr. Richardson. I think the Government ought stop the sale of 
all patent medicines. I am much opposed to patent medicines. I 
would like to see a law that would pronibit all patent medicines, but 
we really can not help ourselves because the manufacturers have 
created such a demand for them. 

Mr. FiNLEY. So you are no longer a trust ? 

Mr. Richardson. We are no longer a trust, and not connected with 
any other association at all. We have nothing to do with prices, as 
an association. 

Mr. FiNLEY. But under the Sherman antitrust law it would be a 
trust of a certain character, would it not ? 

Mr. Richardson. Well, there could not be any trust, no, although 
you might call it so if you want to. But I want it understood that it 
does not touch anything but patent medicines. 

These people who advocate the parcels post have been asking a 
reduced price upon mail, I think, to 8 cents a pound, and some other 
ridiculous prices not worth mentioning. Now, I can not see how the 
Government could transport the mail at that price. In a letter that 
I had from Postmaster-General Meyer some two years ago, he 
answered a circular that was sent around here saying that mail-order 
houses could not use the 8-cent rate for catalogues, but it did state 
that at the fourth-class rate, 16 cents a pound, the Government was 
making $27.90 on a ton; and that if they set it at 12 cents a pound it 
would be a loss, and if it was reduced to 8 cents a pound, a still greater 
loss. It looks to me foolish to attempt to carry — that is, a business 
man would not think of increasing that part of his business that paid 
no revenue and was conducted at a loss; and we don't think the 
Government should go into that phase of it. But I would like to say 
that we think that the present rate, as it is now, witlv-a limitrof 4 
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pounds, is the best thing for the public, and what it should be. We 
think that there should be no change whatever made in it. I do not 
believe there are many things barred out of the mail at the limit put 
upon it to-day. The majoritv of the things that the public wants to 
send through the mail weigh less than 4 pounds. 

Now, it seems to me that one point was not touched upon. Speak- 
ing of reducing the rate on the rural route, you increase the amount of 
mail, and by a reduction from 16 cents a pound to 8 cents a pound 
the carrier would have to carry double the amount to make the same 
revenue. Eight at that point it was said that it would increase 
the work of the postmasters and those in the post-ofBces where this 
mail originated; that is, it would require more help to handle the mail; 
and if the farmers are to have a 10 or 15 pound package delivered 
at their door, there is no reason why the man in a city where these 
packages originate should not have them delivered to his door just 
the same. He has the right to have the same privilege, the same 
service, and pay the same money. I can not see why he should not. 
I think he has the right to come and ask Congress to require that in 
the city they should deliver 15 or 20 pounds to his door. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. There is one other point that you make. If I 
understand you, your point is that at present a 4-pound package 
originating on a rural route, to be delivered at the terminal, or the 
office at tne end of the route, would pay 16 cents a pound; but if 
the rate was reduced to 8 cents a pound on fourth-class matter, that a 
package then would be delivered from a point along the rural route 
to the post-office at the end of the route for 8 cents a pound; that the 
business would exactly double, and that there would be more ex- 
pense to the Government with less revenue. Now, as a matter of 
fact, that is a statement which sounds very good; but do you think 
that there is any appreciable amount of fourth-class matter carried 
over the rural routes merely to the office at the end of the route? 

Mr. Richardson. If you had a general parcels post which this, I 
suppose, will lead up to, I do not believe that tnere is any other 
intention than to dump tons of mail into any office. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. That is what we would like to know, if it would or 
not on a rural route. You were speaking of the rural routes and the 
post-office at the end of the route. As a matter of fact, I think there 
IS to-day practically no fourth-class matter originatii^ on rural 
routes going to the office at the end of the route and stopping there. 
I do not think there is any appreciable amount at all of fourth-class 
matter. Do you ? 

Mr. Richardson. What do you call the rural route parcels post — 
the large packages ? 

Mr. MuRDOCK. What this committee wants to know, and which 
no one has yet been able to answer, is this : If we instituted the parcels 
post on rural routes alone, how much package mail would go. Have 
you any idea ? 

Mr. KiCHARDSON. I could not tell that, because I do not live on a 
rural route. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. We had one witness here who gave us documents 
showing that there would be about one package a day. Do you 
believe there would be that much, or more ? 

Mr. Richardson. Oh, I think there would be more than that. 
That is a pretty small estimate for a route covering 30 miles. t 
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Mr. MuRDOCK. Do you think that if a rural route parcels post were 
instituted by Congress at the cheap rate of 8 cents a pound, there 
would be more than a package a day transported on each route in 
the country? 

Mr. KiCHARDSON. I believe there would be more than one package. 
The Government would be losing a great deal of money, because it 
would not increase their business, and would not recompense the loss 
caused by the reduced charge. The Government would have to 
receive a very large amount of mail in order to overcome it, and the 
Question is, could they carry it at that reduced price ? I understand 
tnat it costs more to deUver on the rural route than it does in the 
cities, and upon railroads from one city to another. I understand 
that the rural route has been conducted at a loss. I think that is 
shown in the reports of the Post-Office Department. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. I don^t think that it costs more to transport mat- 
ter on rural routes than it does on railroad trains between towns. 

Mr. Richardson. I don't think the rural carrier carries any more 
mail than a carrier right in the city does. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. He does not carry as much per man. 

Mr. Richardson. You don't thmk that the patrons of the rural 
route would have very much more first-class matter, that pays the 
Government the expense of running the Post-Office Department, do 
you? 

Mr. MuRDOCK. We have statistics that show plainly how much 
the average rural route produces in revenue now, every year. We 
keep an account. But this committee has attempted all through 
these hearings to find out how much, in the opinion of the men who 
have studied the subject, actual parcel business will be done on rural 
routes. We had one man here who produced a document which 
showed that according to his estimate there would be about a pack- 
age a day per route in, the United States. Do you think there would 
be more tnan that if we instituted a low-rate parcels post on the 
rural routes? 

Mr. Richardson. Well, I don't believe you would get much more. 
I don't believe it possible to get enough to pay. 

Mr. Murdock. I just wanted your idea as to the amount of parcels 
that would be carried under the rural parcel-post system. Do you 
think it would be a package a day, at least; would it average a parcel 
per day per route ? 

Mr. Richardson. That much increase over what it is now ? 

Mr. Murdock. Oh, no; I am speaking of a parcel a day, regardless 
of the present situation ? 

Mr. Richardson. Well, I think they have one parcel a day; but 
I don't think there would be very much of an increase. 

Mr. Murdock. The present rate is 16 cents a pound. If we reduced 
it to 8 cents a pound, and could confine the parcels post to the rural 
routes, do you think that would increase tne numoer of packages 
over what is carried to-day ? 

Mr. Richardson. I don't think it would, very much. If it did, 
and to any great extent, then you would have to increase the number 
of rural carriers and increase the cost of performing the service. 

Mr. Murdock. That would depend upon how much it increased. 

Mr. Richardson. You have got to get a large enough proportion 
to make it pay. ^ , 
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Mr. MuRDOCK. Are you acquainted with the Bennet bill ? 

Mr. Richardson. I nave read it here in the room. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. It has three subdivisions as to packages, describing 
the weight of the packages and the dimensions and the rates at 
which they shall go. Do you believe that under the Bennet bill, 
if enacted into law, there would be as much as a parcel a day trans- 
ported upon rural routes ? 

Mr. Richardson. The larger packages weigh 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Anything that could be called a parcel under the 
Bennet bill — would there be more than one a day ? 

Mr. Richardson. Is that the bill where it runs to 200 pounds ? 

Mr. Murdock. Oh, no; the Bennet bill has nothing about 200 
pounds in it. 

Mr. Lloyd. Twenty-five pounds. 

Mr. Murdock. That is the limit. 

Mr. Richardson. For how much ? 

Mr. Murdock. I have not the bill before me, and I do not know the 
maximum rate. What I was trying to develop, and what I would 
like to know personally, is this: Is there any appreciable amount of 
parcel business now existing in the country wnich would be called 
out by a low rate of postage confined to rural routes alone ? What 
is your opinion upon that ? 

Mr. Richardson. I don^t see why the farmer would use it any more 
than he does now. I don't think he would. I don't think he has any 
use for it. As has been said here, he would not send his butter and 
his eggs and the products of the farm that way. Now, I believe that 
if we nave a cheap parcels post the mail-order nouses would use it, and 
that is where you would get the increased business, from those houses. 
And I might just as well mclude the department stores who do a mail- 
order business through advertisements and casually. I think people 
would be induced to buy from those houses by the catalogue, because 
they would look at it that they could buy cheaper, but which, accord- 
ing to my opinion, as a man of a good many years' experience in the 
retail business, they could not do. A person can not judge of the 
character of the goods by the picture. 1 can take a 25-cent hairbrush 
and a $2 hairbrush, photograpui them, and one will look as good as the 
other. That is where .they are deceived. One hardware man here 
spoke about the stoves; they can not judge by a catalogue. I could 
not judge of the supplies for my store by a catalogue. 

Mr. Murdock. We have heard a good deal in the last week about 
the deception in catalogue buying, and I have no doubt there is a good 
foundation for it, inasmuch as the deception is general through the 
inadequacv of photographic reproduction. Is it true that the man 
who once buys through the catalouge never buys again because of the 
deception ? 

Mr. Richardson. I think the experience through the country ia 
that a man does buy a good many times. 

Mr. Murdock. Why ? 

Mr. Richardson. Well, they seem to like it. .The patent-medicine 
men do it. 

Mr. Lloyd. Don't you think it is because he does not realize that 
he is deceived ? 

Mr. Richardson. I think so. 

Mr, Lloyd. If there was deception, he has not found U^^out ?_t_ 
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Mr. KiCHARDSON. I heard a man say that it did not do any harm 
to cheat a man if he did not know it. 

Mr. Gardner. Might not this element enter into it: I heard of a 
man who had been swindled in the purchase of a stove, and he would 
rather be swindled again so as to let the man know that he had been 
swindled the first time. 

Mr. KiCHARDSON. That was a wise conclusion. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Your idea about a cheap rate confined to rural 
routes alone for parcels is this, that the farmer would not utilize it 
to any extent, but that the department stores and catalogue mail- 
order houses would utilize it ? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Now, take a town out in Nebraska which has a 
rural route running out of it. Farmer Jones, 7 miles from town, is 
enjoying the privileges of the parcels post confined to the rural route 
alone. Will you tell me how Sears, Roebuck & Co. are going to use 
that route advantageously? 

Mr. Richardson. If there were many inhabitants on that route ? 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Say there are 100 householders. 

Mr. Richardson. He could have his agent at the beginning of the 
route, and he could ship 100 pounds, consisting of several packages, 
within the limit, to the agent in that place, who would be glad, at 
1 cent a package, to dump them mto the post-ofl5ce. Those 
packages would originate at tne beginning of the route, and I don't 
think the Government would have the right to question where the 
agent got the goods. They are his property when they are in his 
hands. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. And your idea is that the mail-order house, the 
catalogue house, would use an agent at the town at the end of the 
rural route to send parcels to farmers along the route ? 

Mr. Richardson. I don't see anything to stop it. I think they 
would find it good business. 

Mr. Lloyd. Why should not the retail dealer take advantage of the 
same privilege and be benefited by that? 

' Mr. Richardson. The smaller merchant could not get out an 
illustrated catalogue, because his trade is not large enough to warrant 
the getting up of one. 

Mr. Lloyd. Then your theory is that because the catalogue house 
can deliver to the man along the route, the patrons, and because the 
patron can make his selections from the catalogue, that he would buy 
from the individual in the town who represents the catalogue house? 

Mr. Richardson. I think so, because that means that he can buy 
cheaper. 

Mr. Lloyd. And he believes it, else he would not do it ? 

Mr. Richardson. Yes; people believe almost everything they see 
in print, I think, otherwise these patent-medicine men could not do 
any business. 

I don't know that I can say very much more. If you want to 
ask me any questions I would be glad to answer them, although 
practically all of these points have been gone over by the men who 
nave appeared before me. 

The (Jbeairman. I think they have. 

Mr. Richardson. I came here more to make our protest on behalf 
of our association against parcels post. C^ r<r\a\o 

Mr. FiNLEY. We have enjoyed your statement 9^:^ymU^Xl^ 
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• 
STATEMENT OF HON. DAVID J. FOSTEB, A BEPBESENTATI7E 
FROM THE STATE OF VEBMONT. 

The Chairman. Mr. Foster wishes to appear m favor of parcels 
post. 

Mr. Foster. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appear and speak a 
word in favcwr of the Foster local parcels-post bill, House bill No. 
16322. I am not going to take but a moment of your time in dis- 
cussing the general proposition. I am here to say tnat the provisions 
of this bill are, in my judgment, wise and should be enacted into 
law. 

Mr. Smith. What are the rates of postage according to your bill I 

Mr. Foster. The rates are a mere detail. 

Mr. Smith. But that is all there is to it. 

Mr. Foster. I have no pride of opinion as to rates. 

Mr. Smith. What size of package do you mention ? I have not 
seen your bill. 

Mr. Foster. Section 3 of my bill reads as follows: 

That such parcels shall not exceed eleven pounds in weight, and in size and shape 
shall conform to such regulations as the Post-Office Department shall make. 

And the rates that I make are as follows [reads]: 

On parcels weighing two ounces or less, one cent; on parcels weighing over two 
oimces and not exceeding four ounces, two cents; on parcels weighing over four oimces 
and not exceeding eight ounces, three cents; on parcels weighing over eight ounces 
and not exceeding twelve ounces, four cents; on parcels weighing over tweLve ounces 
and not exceeding one poimd, five cents; on parcels weighing over one pound, five 
cents, and two cents for each additional pound or fraction thereof. 

Mr. Smith. That would make 25 cents for an 11-pound package ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. Now, to-day the carriers on these rural routes 
are equipped for carrying on an average 125 pounds; in point of fact, 
they carry only 25 pounds as a rule on an average. 

The Chairman. You are basing that on conditions in Vermont? 

Mr. Foster. No ; I am basing that upon the information secured 
from the Post-Ofl5ce Department. I may say that I have taken 
the provisions of this bill up very carefully with the Post-Office 
Department. At the start I went to the Postmaster-General, told 
him what I wanted, and asked permission to secure such assistance 
from his assistants in the Post-Office Department as I could get. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. How did you secure this information that you 
have just given us about the average size of the package ? 

Mr. Foster. That was the information that I got through the 
Post-Office Department. 

Mr. Smith. Do they pretend to have exact information as to what 
the vehicle will carry ? 

Mr. Foster. I do not suppose that they pretend to have exact 
information upon that subject. 

Mr. MuRDOOK. Was this information given to you orally or in a 
written communication ? 

Mr. Foster. I think it was given me in printed form, but I am not 
absolutely certain about that. 

Mr. Gardner. This committee would be glad to get the fact 
established that the carrier is equipped for carrying 125 pounds 
additional weight. 

Mr. Foster. Not additional weight, but 125 pouj]^d|^byGoOQlc 
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Mr. Gardner. Well, then, 100 pounds additional weight. 

Mr. Smith. In addition to his own weight? 

Mr. Foster. One hundred and twenty-five pounds of mail matter. 
He is equipped to carry that. 

Mr. Gardner. Over a route of 28 miles, what effect would that 
have on the expense for horses ? 

Mr. Foster. Of course, no one, I think, suspects that the enactment 
of these provisions into law would result in the increase of the mail on 
these routes 100 pounds a day, or 25 pounds a day. Why, if it 
should do any such thing as that, the (jovernment could afford to 
give the equipment, because every dollar that is earned, every 
additional dollar, by these carriers is so much velvet to the 
Government. 

Mr. Smith. Are you sure of that ? 

Mr. Foster. Absolutely sure. 

Mr. Smith. Have you felt the carriers on that subject? 

Mr. Foster. Do you mean that the carriers will ask for more pay? 
You know that they are asking for that now. It would not make 
any difference; they are going to ask, and continue to ask, until 
they get a living wage. Many of them do not now have a living wage, 
and. wie Government has got to give them a living wage. And in 
order to do that we ought to give these carriers an opportunity to 
earn as much as possible for the Government, thus to wipe out this 
deficit of between $25,000,000 and $35,000,000. 

And in that connection, before yielding to that interruption, I want 
to read a little from an article which lately appeared in the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer upon this subject. 

Mr. Smith. Isn't that the paper owned by Mr. Wanamaker? 

Mr. Foster. The Philadelphia Inquirer owned by Mr. Wana- 
maker — no. 

Mr. Smith. I thought that was the one. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. It IS the Philadelphia North American. 

Mr. Foster. Yes; the North American; and this is a very different 
paper from the North American. I would like to have the whole of 
the article inserted, and I will read a little to show the inconsistencies 
of the present law. 

(Following is the article referred to :) 

FOR A LOCAL PABGELS-POST SERVICE. 

[Philadelphia Inqalrer.] 

A bill to provide local rates of postage on parcels on rural routes emanating from the 
same post-office or station was recently introduced in the House of Representatives 
by Mr. David J. Foster, of Vermont, and is now under consideration by the House 
Committee on Post-Office and Post-Roads. It ought to be favorably reported and 
passed at an early day as a valuable and meritorious measure, which will not only do 
much good within its restricted scope, but will facilitate and hasten the realization 
of the larger reform to which it relates. Mr. Foster's bill embodies, in substance, the 
recommendation made some time ago by former Postmaster-General Meyer, who was 
a convinced and earnest advocate of the principle which it applies. 

It provides that parcels shall be earned from one point on a rural free-delivery 
route to any other point on the same route at the rate of 5 cents for the first pound 
and 2 cents more for each additional pound up to eleven, with a schedule ranging 
from 1 to 4 cents for parcels weighing less than a pound. It directs that the 
proposed new tariff shall not be construed to increase any existing rate of postage on 
third-class matter, and that provisions, meats, fruits, vegetables, seeds^ cuttinss, 
bulbs, roots, scions, and plants shall be received and forwarded, any existing reguluk- 
tions to the contrary notwithstanding. Arguing in support of the bill, Mr, Foster 
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pointed out that whereas the rural carriers are equipped to carry 125 pounds each trip, 
they do not on an average cany as much as 25 pounds simply because the present rates 
of postage on parcels are prohibitive. 

A resident on a rural route can send a package weighing 4 pounds from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific coast for 64 cents, or if it is address^ to Shanghai, Canton, Peking, 
Tokio, Fenghuangcheng, or to any one of a score of places on the other side of the 
world he can do still better. Then the amount of 48 cents will pay for its transporta- 
tion. It is only once in a great while, however, that one needs this far-away service. 
Local facilities are what are chiefly required and, as things are, if a farmer wants to 
send a 4-pound package 3 miles or so into town he has to pay as much for its transpor- 
tation as it would cost him to send it to California, and a fourth more than the chaige 
for transporting it to the Antipodes. 

Moreover, if his packages addressed to a place in the nei^borhood weighs more than 
4 pounds it will be refused at the same post-office where an H-pound parcel consigned 
to any one of a score of points in China or Japan is unquestiomngly received. 

Could there be anyttiing more preposterous or oppressive than this astonishing 
arrangement? 

It IS absurd and ridiculous beyond the power of words adequately to characterize, 
and to make matters worse, to cap the climax of irrationality, while the public loses 
in being deprived of the service to which it is entitled, the Government coincidently 
sacrifices a revenue which, in the opinion of many, would be nearly enough to make 
good the postal deficit. Experts calculate that the enactment of Mr. Foster*s bill 
would add 112,000,000 a year to the receipts of the Post-Office Department, every 
dollar of which would be clear gain. 

Under these conditions its speedy passage ought to be a foregone conclusion, and 
yet Congress has thus far stubbornly refused to sanction this reform. As Hamlet 
remarked, ''There is something in this more than natural, if philosophy could find it 
out." 

Mr. Gardner. I think we ought to call your attention to the fact 
that the eccentricities of international postage are due to the gentle- 
men who handle our foreign affairs. 

Mr. Foster. Not at all. 

Mr. Gardner. And not due to this committee. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. It is due to foreign treaties. 

Mr. Foster. That may be. 

Mr. Lloyd. It is not the law. 

Mr. Murdock. Mr. Gardner made that remark owing to the fact 
that you are chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Foster. 

Mr. Foster. But I have not been for long. But leaving out for- 
eign affairs entirely, it is an absurd condition when I am required to 
pay 64 cents to send a Uttle 4-pound package out 3 miles to a neighbor, 
when the same 64 cents will carry the same package to one of Mr. 
Smith's neighbors, on one of his rural routes in the State of California, 
from my town of Burlington, Vt. 

Mr. Gardner. And that same absurdity applies in every case where 
there is a flat rate. 

Mr. Foster. No. 

Mr. Gardner. Yes; it could be said that it is absurd that I must 
pay 2 cents in order to mail you a letter across the street, when I can 
send that same letter to San Francisco; is that not true? 

Mr. Foster. The case that I present is on that very basis of which 
you speak regarding letter postage, that we do have a local letter 

Sostage for drop letters, local letters, where we do not have city 
eliverv. 

Mr. Lloyd. Here is what Mr. Gardner means 

Mr. Foster. Just wait a moment. I am coming to that. Because 
that letter does not go on the railroad at all, and the Government is 
put to no expense in transporting it over the railroad, we h^ve a local 
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rate of postage for it. In the case to which I refer these packages do 
not go on the railroad at all. They are simply sent on these rural 
routes. 

Mr; Gardner. Isn't it true that the 1-cent rate is due to the fact 
that the letter does not go outside of the post office ? 

Mr. Foster. That is what I sav. 

Mr. Gardner. And is not handled by the carrier or practically any 
one else ? 

Mr. Foster. Wherever we have deUvey we charge 2 cents. And 
it ought to be reduced to 1 cent there. It is an absurd proposition, 
and 2 you did not make a monopoly of it, you never could coUect 2 
cents in these cities for taking up and distnbuting letters. You are 
able to do it because you make a monopoly of it. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Your point, Mr. Foster, is this: That in a town 
where the letter is taken out of the drop box and put into the letter 
box or handed out of the general-delivery window, that letter can be 
sent for 1 cent as against the 2 cents charged in all other cases ? 

Mr. Foster. That is correct. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. And your parcels-post system is analogous to that, 
and would be a cheap system so far as expense to the Government is 
concerned ? 

Mr. Foster. That is right. The rate of postage now is prohibitive. 
You do not permit these carriers, these 40,000 carriers on tnese routes, 
to earn 1 cent, practically speaking, in carrying parcels. 

Mr. Smith. But they can carry all the parcels they want to. 

Mr. Foster. But not for the Government; not earning money for 
the Government. We gave that general permission, and you will 
remember how the complaints rolled in. 

Mr. Smith. But they nave that permission now. 

Mr. Foster. And then you enacted a law that practically prohibits 
them from doing it. 

Mr. Smith. No; they have that privilege now. 

Mr. Foster. Oh, I understand tnat they have it. 

Mr. Smith. If anybody along the route wishes a package brought 
to him or carried for him, he can have it done. 

Mr. Foster. Over 4 pounds; they can not carry it under 4 pounds, 
and you know it. 

Mr. Smith. I understand that. 

Mr. Foster. So it is prohibitive. And I say again it is prohibitive 
up to 4 pounds. 

Mr. Smith. Above 4 pounds ? 

Mr. Foster. I am not talking about that. I am talking about the 
mail; what you permit them to earn for the Government. 

Mr. Smith. I thought you were advocating some change 

Mr. Foster. A change which would permit them to earn money 
for the Government. 

Mr. Smith. Is that what you have in mind ? 

Mr. Foster. That is one of the things. 

Mr. Smith. Let us get at what I thought 

Mr. Foster. Of course you are opposed to this. 

Mr. Smith. I don't know whether I am or not. I am trying to find 
out something that is workable. In the first place, what do vou think 
the farmers along a rural route want to send back and forth oy mail ? 
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Afr. Foster. Well, there is a variety of things, thev tell me, and I 
hear from them up in Vermont. They are interested in it, and thej 
say it will be a great convenience. For instance, if they break their 
mowing machine and want a piece, or some little part of the machinery, 
or something about the house or farm, they can telephone in and 
have it sent out by the carrier. 

Mr. Lloyd. They can do that now. 

Mr. Foster. They can do it now by having a merchant pack it in 

some rubbish, so that it weighs over 4 pounds. But the carrier feels 

all the time that he is breakmg the spirit of the law, and they do not 

want to do it. 

, Mr. Lloyd. Now, here would be the effect on the other hand. You 

Sropose that the individual must pay 5 cents for the first pound. 
Tow, you create by that section of your bill a complete monopoly 
up to 11 pounds. If a man has a 10-pound package that he wants 
to send by mail, you require him to pay 25 cents. 

Mr. Foster. That is true, but the Government gets the benefit 
of it. 

Mr. Lloyd. That is, you create a Government monopoly and 
require the individual to pay the price. 

Mr. Foster. The complamt was, a few years ago, when we gave 
them full scope to carry the packages, that they had too much of it. 

Mr. Lloyd. You are complaining now that the Government has 
the monopoly of it. 

Mr. Foster. I state the fact; I don't complain of it. You have 
got to give them that. I don't complain of it. I simply state 
the law. 

Mr. FiNLEY. About how many requests have you had from patrons 
of the rural routes ? 

Mr. Foster. Hundreds, from all over the country. 
. Mr. FiNLEY. I am referring to Vermont. 

Mr. Foster. From all over the country, but Vermont particu- 
larly. The Vermont State Grange, and nearly every grange in the 
State. 

Mr. Lloyd. Was that indorsed by the Grange ? 

Mr. CowLES. Yes. 

Mr. Gardner. You have given us one reason why the farmer wants- 
it, that he may get a piece of a mowing machine, or something else. 

Mr. Foster. But I did not finish my statement in regard to that. 
The farmer believes that it would prove a great convenience to 
them by bringing them in closer contact with the village merchants, 
the druggist, and the village doctor. If they want a bottle of medi- 
cine sent out, then it could be arranged under the regulations of the 
Post-Office Department. 

Mr. Fassett. A 4-pound bottle ? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Foster. We do not have them in Vermont. 

Mr. FiNLEY. For my own information, I want to find out about the 
number of letters that you have received asking for a parcels post on 
rural routes. That is what I understand you advocate. 

Mr. Foster. I have a great many. 

Mr. FiNLEY. How many of those ? 

Mr. Foster. A great many letters in favor of a parcels post on 
rural routes. 
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Mr. FiNLEY. I have received a number of letters relative to the 
general proposition, the general parcels-post system for the whole 
country, but there is a distinction, you understand, between the 
parcels post on rural routes and the general parcels post. 

Mr. FosTEE. Yes. 

Mr. FiNLEY. To what extent have you received letters advocating 
parcelspost on rural routes ? 

Mr. Foster. It is difficult for me to tell just how many, but I have 
received a great many. Those letters come principally from the 
State of Vermont. I have had letters from all over the country upon 
that subject, however. 

Mr. FiNLEY. About how many rural routes are there in the StaJbe 
of Vermont ? 

Mr. Foster. About 250 in my district, and probably about the 
same in the other district. Probably 500 in all, but I can not tell 
the exact number. 

Mr. FiNLEY. What was disturbing me was this: For quite a while 
I have been in favor of the proposition of parcels post on rural routes, 
and yet I have never received a letter — I have made one or two 
speeches on the floor of the House, and I have introduced a bill or 
two — but I have never received a letter from anyone, that I can 
remember, upon that subject, advocating it. 

Mr. Lloyd. You were here the other day when the grange was 
represented ? 

Mr. Foster. No; this is my first appearance. 

Mr. Lloyd. The representative of tne National Grange was here, 
and he asserts that tney are strongly in favor of a general parcels 
post. The representative of the Farmers' Union, another farmers' 
organization, was here, and made a speech in favor of a general parcels 
post. And the representative of the farmers' congress likewise 
made a speech, and he was in favor of a general parcels post. 

Mr. Foster. No doubt they are all very much in favor of a general 
parcels post. Some of them have written me that they fear that 
the adoption of a bill of this kind would stand in the way of any 
general legislation in favor of a general parcels post. 

Mr. Lloyd. The grange, as I said, is asking for the general parcels 
post and not asking for this. 

Mr. Foster. They are asking for a general parcels post, but they 
are not unfriendly to this. 

Mr. Lloyd. They are not unfriendly to this if they can not get the 
general parcels post. That is the statement they make before the 
committee. 

Mr. Foster. That is true. 

Mr. Lloyd. They are not for this bill excepting that this bill, 
if they can not get a general parcels post, would be a step toward the 
accomplishment of the object they desire. 

Mr. Foster. If they get the general parcels po«t, then there will 
be no trouble in getting this, in having these local rates adopted. 
On the other hand, a number of them fear that if you adopt some 

{provision of this kind that it will stand in the way of general legis- 
ation in favor of parcels post. I have letters 

Mr. Smith. The general impression of the committee is, and of 
those who appeared before us, that this would be the entering wedge 
and help the o ther . r^ ^ ^ ^T ^ 
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Mr. Foster. Within ten days a man has written me — ^he wrote me 
first about some changes that he desired and hoped to see in our 
postage rates, and I replied to him by a general letter and incident- 
ally inclosed a copy of this bill. He wrote back a very warm letter 
at once that he could not approve the bill because he thought it was 
simply a subterfuge. 

Mr. SMrrn. Did he live on a rural route ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. He is dead in earnest that the adoption of a 
generalparcels post will strike down, he says, these express companies. 

Mr. Gtardner. There you are. 

Mr. Lloyd. So far as I am concerned, I have made some public 
addresses on this question along the line of your views. But I am 
like Mr. Finley, I am not findmg anybody that is asking for the 
rural parcels post. This week has been devoted to the investigation 
of this matter, and we have not found anyone yet, excepting Members 
of Congress, who have aflBrmatively asked for the rural route parcels 
post excepting the Merchants' Association of the city of New York. 

Mr. Foster. My idea on that proposition is this: Here is a deficit 
that is variously estimated from $25,000,000 to $35,000,000 resultii^ 
from this rural service. Whether the farmers ask for it or not it is 
our duty, if possible, to devise some method by which these 40,000 
carriers can earn some money for the Government. Now, if they 
should not earn under the provisions of this bill but $1 a week extra 
per year, that would mean $40,000 additional revenue for the Post- 
Qffice Department without any additional expense. I believe that 
it is our auty to look after the revenue items, even as small an item 
as $40,000. But I believe there are very few men who have given 
this matter study and attention who are not convinced that these 
carriers would earn much more than a dollar per year apiece additional. 

Mr. Lloyd. Mr. Foster, you would not take the position, would 
you, that there is no increase, administrative increase in cost, on 
account of your proposed legislation ? 

Mr. Foster. Absolutely; I take that position. 

Mr. Lloyd. Would it not increase the receipts of the post-offices, 
and thereby increase the salaries of postmasters ? 

Mr. Foster. But it would be so slight 

Mr. Lloyd. I beg pardon, it would not be slight. 

Mr. Foster. Perhaps a httle, indirectly, but very small. 

Mr. Lloyd. The salary of the postmasters is based upon the 
receipts of the offices. 

Mr. Foster. Yes; it would increase 

Mr. Lloyd. I am referring to fourth and third class offices. 

Mr. Foster. It would in that way — ^yes; I admit that. 

Mr. Finley. Do you think, Mr. Foster, that it would necessitate 
the carriers going to considerable expense in enlarging their outfit? 
Don't you think the considerable increase in business would cause 
that? 

Mr. Foster. I can not believe that there would be any such 
increase. 

Mr. Finley. Isn't it true that the majority of the carriers in the 
United States use a buggy ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes. 

Mr. Finley. Do you think there would be no necessity for enlarg- 
ing the outfits of the carriers? r^r^r^n]^ 
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Mr. Foster. I do. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I am sorry that I can not agree with you there. 

Mr. Foster. Take a route of 75 or 100 families. Why, those 
families are not going to sit up nights to see how they can have pack- 
ages sent them. But if we mid that there is any such flood of busi- 
ness it would be very easy to make arrangements to meet it or to 
wipe out the legislation. I am not one of those who fear that we 
should sit in danoiess for fear of light. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Nor I. But I have no doubt that it would make for 
larger business and necessitate a larger outfit for the carrier, and 
there would be no sort of an objection, as I can see, to increasing the 
cairier's salary. 

Mr. Foster. Yes; increase his salary. The more he earns the 
better the Government can afford to provide him with equipment 
and the better salary it can afford to pay him. We have established 
the system, and we ought to conduct it in such a way as to give these 
carriers their opportunity to earn additional money for the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Smith. What do you say to the Sims bill, that gives the carrier 
the receipts from packages up to a certain amount ? 

Mr. Foster. If you will repeal the present law and give the car- 
rier carte blanche to carry packages, so that he will not feel all the 
time that he is under restraint, that he is breaking the spirit of the 
law when he is carrying a package really weighing a pound, and not 
weighted down with rubbish so that it weighs 4^ pounds so as to 
evade the law, then I think it would be an improvement. 

Mr. DoDDS. That would cut out quite an amount of postal receipts, 
would it not ? 

Mr. Foster. Cut out the postal receipts; yes. I think that the 
better way would be to fix a reasonable postal rate, and let the Gov- 
ernment have it all, and in return give tne carriers a uniform salary, 
which shall be fairly sufficient for them to properly equip themselves 
and enable them to support themselves and their families. 

Mr. Smith. How much of an increase do you think they ought to 
have under a rural parcels post ? 

Mr. Foster. Not one cent until it is tried out to see how much they 
earn. I simply say, independently of that, that ybu won't get 
through two years, gentlemen, without increasing the pay of these 
letter carriers. 

Mr. Smith. As it is ? 

Mr. Foster. As it is. 

Mr. Smtih. But suppose we say to them: You must at all times be 
prepared to cariy one or two hundred pounds of parcels. 

Mr. Foster. 1 won't ask you to say that; no one asks that. 

Mr. Smtth: Aren't you going to assume that there will be such a 
demand ? 

Mr. Foster. No; there is nothing on which to base any such 
assumption. 

Mr. Smith. What is your idea as to the amount of the packages ? 

Mr. Foster. I don't believe it would result in their carrying 25 
additional pounds on an average per day, and they ought to be 
equipped to carry 50 pounds of mail. 

Mr. Smith. Do you think that would be on business going toward 
the town, or coming out ? ^^^^^ ^^ GoOgle 
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Afr. Foster. Mostly going out of the town — thai) is, going from the 
town to the farmers. Occasionally there will be a package of butter, 
a man in a hurry for it will want it, or a package of maple sugar, so 
that it may be gotten more promptly; but, as a rule, it would go from 
the local merchant, the local doctor, the local druggist in the town, out 
to the farmer. 

Mr. MuRDocK. It has been repeatedly asserted by those opposed to 
the rural parcels post that if we give alow parcel rate confined to the 
rural route the large mail-order or catalogue houses will ship goods to 
an agent at the post-office at the beginning of the route, that the agent 
will put the packages in the mail at the post-office at the end of the 
route to be distributed under the parcels-post arrangement to thepeo- 

Ele along the route and to the injury of the local merchant. What 
ave you to say about that ? 

Mr. Foster. I have had that dinned in my ears, and I want to say 
this : I do not believe that there is anything in it, because they have 
now every opportunity to establish their agencies in the towns from 
which these rural routes emanate, and have they done so ? As has 
already been indicated, they can take everv one of these packages 
weighmg 4 pounds or under, and put a little something with them, 
and have the carrier carrv them out; and there has not been anything 
of it. There isn't anything in it. These houses now may send pack- 
ages through the mail up to 4 pounds, not to the town merely, but 
clear to the patron on the rural route, so that it is only on packages 
that weigh over 4 pounds upon which they are now restrictea. They 
can send those packages by express now, and just as they would if 
•these provisions of mine in my bill were enacted into law. And then 
the express company, upon these packages weighing over 4 pounds, 
can give a little something to the carrier to deliver the package to 
the patron. There isn't any of that business now. 

Mr. Murdoch. And you know why there is not. The catalogue 
house prefers to have the farmer drive into town and get the package. 

Mr. Foster. Certainly; that is it exactly, so that they can see him 
and get acquainted with him, 

Mr. MuRDOCK. I didn't think that. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I have read your bill, but only casually. Is there any- 
thing in your bill absolutely requiring the packages sent out on a rural 
route to originate at that post-office ? 

Mr. Foster. My bill is drawn with great care to restrict its use. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I was referring to the particular language of the bill. 
I may be mistaken, but as I remember it — I drew one myself some 
years ago. 

Mr. Foster. I had the assistance of the department and I am very 
sure that this covers it. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I don't think that the word " or^inates" is in your bill. 

Mr. Foster. Of course, there might be a difference of opinion. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I have read it rather carefully, and I don't think that 
the word "originates" is in it. Now, you can understand that unless 
that point is guarded there would be nothing to prevent mail-order 
houses 

Mr. Foster. I have attempted to draw the bill with much care with 
the assistance of the Post-Office Department, and confine it abso- 
lutely to 

Mr. FiNLEY. Packages originating along the rural route-or at the 
post-office from which the route emanates ? Digitized by vjOC^ 
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Mr. Foster. To carry them from each post-office on the routes 
that emanate therefrom. 

Mr. FiNLEY. But there is nothmg that will prevent packages being 
shipped to that office and being shipped out. 

Mr. Foster. If you want any such provision in, I am perfectly 
willing you should, put it in. 

Mr. Smith. Do vou think Any change should be made in the postal 
laws for the benefit of people who live in villages along the railroad 
not connected in any wav with the rural routes ? 

Mr. Foster. Yes; I think there are larger villages that should 
have free delivery. 

Mr. Smith. I did not mean free delivery, but a* lower package rate. 

Mr. Foster. If the package goes on the cars, it seems to me that 
the only way you can arrange that is by the circle — the zone system. 

Mr. Smith. That is, the zone system. 

Mr. Foster. Where the postage depends upon the weight of the 
package and the distance it is earned. 

Mr. Smith. Would you favor a parcels-post law based upon the 
zone system ? 

Mr. Foster. If I were going to adopt any general parcels-post sys- 
tem to-day, it would seem to me that the zone system is the only 
practical one; that is, a system by which the rates of postage shall he 
dependent upon the distance as, well as by the weight of the package. 

Mr. Smith. All of the representatives of the farmers' organizations 
that have appeared here have been very strongly against the zone 
system. 

Mr. Foster. That is true. The public — it is not limited to farm- 
ers — who have not given the subject thought and attention and do 
not understand the difficulties of the problem, are all in favor of flat 
rates, because they have gotten accustomed to the flat rate in letter 
postage. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Would not the zone system give to the public a 
cheaper rate ? 

Mr. Foster. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. FiNLEY. And be of more advantage to the public ? 

Mr. Foster. Undoubtedly; and my judgment would cut out the 
evil referred to so frequently in connection with catalogue houses. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I agree with you about that. 

Mr. Foster. I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
for your attention. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM S. BENNET, A BEPBESENTATIVE 
FBOM THE STATE OF NEW TOBK. 

Mr. Bennet. I have introduced a bill which has been brought to 
the attention of the committee from the beginning of these hearings, 
the intention of which was to provide a parcels post limited entirely 
to rural free-delivery routes. My idea about that is this, that the 
country village ought not to be eliminated or harmed, or the country 
merchant injured. One of the members of this committee last evening 
expressed the opinion to me, which I had held but had not heard 
expressed during the hearings, that there is connection between the 
country merchant and his customers that must be considered. I 
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thoroughly agree with that. In the part of the country that I came 
from the country merchant used to carry for the farmer a milk can, 
and I presume in every section of the country the country merchant 
in the little village carries some portion of the farm utensils. The 
ability of the country merchant to do that ought not to be interfered 
with. It seems to me, from the limited experience that I have had on 
the farm, thirty years ago, that this parcels post on rural routes could 
not fail to be a benefit to the farmer. Of course, thirty years ago it 
would have been practically of no benefit at all. But now the farmer 
has in his house a telephone, and at the end of the lane the letter box. 
And if he wants anything from town, and has credit with the mer- 
chant, as he usually has, he has simply to call up and have what he 
wants sent out. It has been stated repeatedly in these hearings that 
practically that system now exists. I suppose that that is so, but 

Mr. Lloyd. In the hearings thus far the other bills have been 
taken as the basis for consideration as a rule, and the farmers' organi- 
zations have announced themselves generally as in favor of your first 
bill, not the rural-route bill. Are you intending to abandon the first 
one, and only advocate the rural parcels post ? 

Mr. Bennet. Both of my bills, with the exception of two or three 
words — the bill I introduced last and the bill I introduced first — 
are identical. With the exception of section 3 

Mr. Lloyd. I appreciate that. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. They are both confined to the rural route ? 

Mr. Bennet. Absolutely. I am only talking now about the sec- 
tion in the bill last introduced. 

Mr. Lloyd. Have you abandoned the first bill ? 

Mr. Bennet, They are practically identical. 

Mr. Lloyd. Section 1 of your bill provides for reducing the postage 
rate to 8 cents. 

Mr. DoDDS. Mr. Lloyd asked you if you had abandoned the general 
parcels-post idea in your bills ? 

Mr. Bennet. I have never had that in mind. What I am advo- 
cating is a parcels post on rural delivery routes only. 

Mr. Lloyd. I think the committee has, after examination, taken 
your bill as the basis of a general parcels post because of tne first 
section. 

Mr. Bennett. I don't think so. Mr. Shuford said very frankly 
that while he was in favor of the general parcels post, and under- 
stood that my bills did not give it, he was in favor of mine with 
respect to rural routes only. From his standpoint it was the entering 
wedge. 

Mr. Gardner. I want to call attention to the fact that the exist- 
ing rural routes, in so far as they do any parcels business, work pre- 
cisely the opposite from what Mr. Bennet has in mind. Now, the 
real truth is that the rural route originates at a town on a railroad. 
The country town that does the farmer's business is off from the 
railroad 3, 4, 5, or 6 miles. The rural carrier gets the mail at the 
railroad town and comes along with it and delivers it. Going back 
he takes up mail, and in so far as the established rural route in my 
country goes now, with the aid of delivery to effect business, it is to 
transfer the business from the country merchant proper to the 
merchant at the railroad town where the mail originates. The farmer 
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foes to his phone, calls up the merchant, and asks that something 
e sent by rural-delivery route, but that must be at the town where 
the mail originates, or where the driver early goes through as he is 
going into th^ country. It seems to me that everybody who talks 
about this connection between the farmer and the town nas in mind 
only the one town, to wit, the town where the rural route originates. 
But the farmers generally are nearer some other town out in the 
country, and I repeat, and you see why it is so, that so far as the 
parcel carrying on the rural route has gone up to this time, it simply 
operates to transfer the business from the country merchant proper 
to the merchant at the railroad town. 

Mr. Bennet. Well, that depends upon what you have in mind, 
possibly, as a country merchant. The town I had in mind is in 
your State, the town of Essex, N. J., which at the time I lived in that 
section was known as Deckertown, a typical, flourishing little village 
of 1,500, possibly. Mv grandfather was a farmer over 3 miles from 
there, and dozens ana scores of other farmers were within a small 
radius. That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. Gardner. That happening to be a railroad town ? 

Mr. Bennet. Yes. 

Mr. Gardner. Your illustration is good, but the fact is that in the 
majority of the cases, the town where the farmer is doing his business 
is not a railroad town. 

Mr. Bennet. I am not familiar enough with aU the regulations in 
relation to rural free delivery to state as a positive fact whether it 
would be necessary to change the regulation in relation to collecting 
mail, or whether under existing regulations the mail could be collected 
in the little town through which the farmer went. 

Mr. Gardner. But the rural mail does not go through that town 
unless the post-office is abolished; they send it around. 

Mr. Bennet. If that is true, to that extent it interferes with the 
benefit of the proposition. 

Mr. Gardner. That is the country merchant that is injured now, 
and would be wiped out if anybody is, under the new proposition. 

Mr. Bennet. If he has been injured he has been injured by the 
rural free delivery that has been instituted, and the gentleman 
would not vote to abolish that, country merchant or no. 

Mr. Gardner. But that is not an argument, Mr. Bennet, that be- 
cause of some poUtical exigency you would not vote to abolish some 
evil, that you want to accentuate it. 

Mr. Bennet. I am not accusing you of doing it for poUtical reasons, 
but on the ground of good business judgment. 

Now, living in a city I realize perhaps more than you who live in 
the country how much we depend upon the farming community away 
from the city for the future prosperity of our country, and I believe 
that everything ought to be done to make farm life as successful as 
it can be. That is one reason I have always voted cheerfully for the 
rural .free-delivery appropriations, although on the face of it it is a 
losiag proposition. But it seems to me that, in a broader outlook, 
it is not a losing proposition. The telephone in the farmers' homes 
has done a great deal for the man who lives in the city, because it 
helps to keep more people on the farm. 

Now, you have this service reaching out to the farmers. Why not 
utilize it for the benefit of the farmer ? Members of thiflr-committee 
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have said to me that exactly what is aimed at under the bill that I 
have introduced is now being done. I think Mr. Shuford gave the 
best answer to that the other day when he said that the rural free- 
delivery carrier will carry your packages, fixing his own rate or none; 
that the man who goes by his door will do it, but that he does not 
have him do it because he will not charge anything, and he does not 
desire to be under obligations to him. 

Mr. Gardner. The fact that we have the thing is not an argument 
for its use unless it is shown that that use be good. 

Mr. Bennet. Yes; but the farmers themselves who are on the 
routes have commenced the use of it in an irregular way, which does 
not benefit the Government to the extent of a dollar. It depends 
upon the rural carrier, and he may charge a high price, or nothmg at 
afi; and the people who, in the last analysis, are paying the taxes for 
the support of tne system, are getting very indinerent treatment bj 
the absolute irregular application of a practice, which ought, if it 
exists at all, to be regulated or be stopped. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Is there anything in your bill to confine the originating 
of packages, carried on rural routes, to the office from which the route 
emanates ? 

Mr. Bennet. Yes; between the termini 

Mr. FiNLEY. What is to prevent packages being shipped by mail 
to the originating point and then snipped out by an agent at that 
post-office ? What is there in your bill to prevent that ? 

Mr. Bennet. If you ship the kind I was speaking about to a man 
who happened to hve there — a package — and he has a mind to put 
it up into smaller packages for shipment between the termini of the 
rural route, I don^t thhm there is anything in any bill that can be 
drawn that can prevent it. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Then what is to prevent mail-order houses from 
shipping 100 packages to some agent to be sent out by him ? 

Mr. Bennet. I can perhaps best answer you by asking you a ques- 
tion. What is to prevent, under existing law, that same company 
from having an agent in the same town to-day, and make an arrange- 
ment with the rural carrier at an even less rate than is indicated in this 
bill, or at the same rate 

Mr. MuRDOCK. The thing that prevents its being done is because 
packages under 4 pounds are carried at the excessive rate of 16 cents 
a pound. 

Mr, Bennet. At such a high rate ; yes. 

Mr. Smith. Most of the purchases from catalogue houses are of 
less than 4 pounds' weight. 

Mr. MuRDOCK. Is that a fact ? 

Mr. Smith. Oh, yes; the majority of the purchases. 

Mr. Bennet. It has been testified to here that Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. were only advertising one thing, cream separators, that weigh 
more than 4 pounds. 

Mr. Smith. That might be true. 

Mr. MuRDOOK. I don't believe you know much about the mail- 
order and the catalogue houses. I don^t believe that mail-order and 
catalogue houses, such as we have in Chicago and which are a great 
institution in the West, do very much business in New York. I do 
not believe they do any business in Vermont or New Hampshire. 

Mr. Bennet. My point is this, if there is any point in that package 
criticism, that under this bill or any similar bill the mail-order houses 
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could utilize it by having an agent in the town and making it a dis- 
tributing center, and that there is nothing in the existing law that 
could prevent that to-day, if you add something — some rocks, say — 
to the package so as to make it weigh over 4 pounds. Under those 
circumstances it can be sent out to-day over the route under an 
arrangement with the carrier. 

Mr. Gardner. I suppose that none of us have any doubt that if 
an agent should add rocks, or any such thing to packages for the 
purpose of making them nonmailable so that they may be sent by 
the rural route, that he would be guilty of a fraud, and I think he 
could be reached. 

Mr. Bennet. I don't think so, if you will pardon me. The law 
only provides for packages up to 4 pounds in weight, and it is none 
of the business of the post-offices what comes in a package so long 
as it is over 4 pounds in weight. Under the existing law everybody 
admits that the carrier can carry the package if he pleases. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I think that the department would deal with any car- 
rier who transported any such packages as soon as they found it out. 

Mr. Bennet. I have listened to these discussions, and no member 
of the committee has made that suggestion. It has been made that 
the carrier to-day could do that, and that there is nothing in the law 
to prevent it. But my point is that this service, as every witness 
has testified to-day, is being utilized to-day irregularly by the patrons 
of the route, and with the consent of the department, under the law, 
and without one single cent of profit to the Government, with such 
profit as there is going to the rural free deUvery carrier; and it 
depends upon the carrier's business ability, his generosity, his tem- 
perament generally, as to whether the patrons do or do not get the 
service. 

Mr. Smith. Have you any information as to how extensively the 
people Uving along the rural routes patronize the carrier in having 
nim bring them parcels ? 

Mr. Bennet. That, of course, you can get. 

Mr. Smith. But we are supposed to act upon information and not 
upon guesses. 

The Chairman. I have had a great many letters on this subject, and 
frequently I have written to persons who live on rural routes and asked 
them if they make use of the carrier, and if so, at what rate; I don't 
think that one of the people of whom I have made inquiry has used 
the carrier service. 

Mr. Bennet. That is exactly what I say, that those that know that 
it can be used — in other words, that in an irregular way the service 
can now be used by them, but that there is no nxed way by statute, 
no regulation, and that it is an extremely irregular practice. 

Mr. Smith. Suppose a man living out in the country wants some 

froceries or fresh meat, or cured meat, or anything of that kind, at a 
usy time when he does not care to drive into town, does he use the 
carrier now to serve his needs legitimately ? 
Mr. Bennet. Some do and some do not. 

Mr. Smith. Is there any general use being made of the carrier ? We 
have one report before us which is supposed to be pretty accurate, 
a report from eight hundred and odd routes, which show less than one 
request a month to the route. 

Mr. Bennet. Why should there be ? r^ T 
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Mr. Smith. If this service of delivering packages is a thing which 
the people need, it ought to exhibit itself now in their request that the 
earner bring them a package. 

Mr. Bennet. That is, what you demand is a request for a service 
that you can not command on the part of the people, who, so far as 
they nave an impression upon it, ought to have a correct impression,, 
but the impression they have is that the mail that is carried on the 
mail wagon is government mail and nothing else. They are in 
a state of information where I myself have been when I have read 
time and time again that the rural free-delivery carrier was pre- 
vented from being the agent of merchants and everything like that in 
the distribution of goods. 

Mr. Smith. Yes; he is, and you think he ought to be, don't you ? 

Mr. Bennet. I do not want to be diverted from answering your 
other question, if you will permit me. And then with the public 
information in that state, and with the law in that state, ana with 
40,000 rural free-delivery carriers, you ask me to say that that one 
report you have received is any fair test of the demand. I say it is not. 

Mr. Smith. We have inquiries both as Mr. Weeks suggests and as 
others of us have received them, and from representatives of the 
various agricultural organizations. Do you now use the carrier ta 
bring your parcels from town ? In response to that practically the 
unanimous testimony has been that they do not. 

Mr. Bennet. Without going over the ground again, I think I have 
explained why they do not. There is no certainty, no statute, na 
method, no system, no right at the base of it. WTiy should they? 
On the other hand, there is the widely disseminated information that 
the rural free-delivery route can only be used for the purpose of trans- 
porting the mail, and the ordinar}^ citizen of the United States thinks 
that. 

Mr. Smith. I do not think the people are misinformed. 

Mr. Bennet. Every paper that sends out a temperance article 
sends out a statement like this, that the United States issues an 
order — I do not know whether it is based on fact or not, but I have 
read the statement — that the United States issues an order that for- 
bids the Post-Office Department from carrying whisky. That is 
commented on in the temperance papers, and it is always added that 
the rural free-delivery carriers are restricted to the carrying of mail, 
and I think you will find that is the opinion of a great majority of 
the people of the country. 

Tne Chairman. I know you would like to get away, Mr. Bennet,^ 
but I want to ask you three or four questions. Generally speaking, 
are you in favor of the Government engaging in business in com- 
petition with citizens ? 

Mr. Bennet. Generally speaking, no. 

The Chairman. If we had no fourth-class rate or parcels post, as 
we have, would you be in favor of establishing it ? 

Mr. Bennet. Will you repeat that again. 

The Chairman. If we haa no parcels post ; that is, no fourth-class 
rate, if the Government was not carrymg merchandise now, would 
you be in favor of commencing to carry it anywhere at any price ? 

Mr. Bennet. I would be in favor of instituting it on those portions 
of the service in which we are equipped for it without any great ad- 
ditional expense. r^ t 
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The Chairman. Do you think that, logically speaking, if we com- 
mence to carry parcels for any class of people, there is any reason why 
the Government should not carry them for all classes ? 

Mr. Bennet. You are asking me that as a business proposition ? 

The Chairman. Yes. I am asking that question for the benefit 
of the committee which has to deal with it. 

Mr. Bennet. I do not see why the Government should go into 
competition with private individuals in places where there are private 
agencies that supply the need better or at least as well, and where it 
would increase tne deficit tremendously to install the system, as, for 
instance, in cities. 

The Chairman. Would you be in favor of repealing the provisions 
that now permit the Government to carry fc^m^th-class matter and 
extending the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
control express companies' rates ? 

Mr. Bennet. Please ask me that again. That is a little bit 
involved. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. Would you be in favor of repealing the fourth- 
class postal rate and in lieu thereof give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the same power over express rates that it has over 
railroad rates. 

Mr. Bennet. The Interstate Commerce Commission has now the 
right to regulate the rates of express companies. 

The Chairman. Do you think it has ? 

Mr. Bennet. That is what we fought about for two hours. 

The Chairman. Then if anybody has any question as to the rates 
which the express companies are charging, why don't they carry 
that question to the Interstate Commerce Commission and get a 
fair rate ? 

Mr. Bennet. If you do not mind, I wish you would address that 
to the individuals involved. I do not care. Further than that, 
there is a decision, either of the circuit court of appeals or the United 
States Supreme Court, and I am trying to lay my hand on it, to the 
effect that every railroad to-day is compelled to give the public 
express facilities, and as soon as the people wake up to that and start 
in compelling the railroads to do what the high court of the United 
States have said they ought to do, the express business will commence 
to dry out, and investors that I know or are taking their money out 
of express stock to-day because they fear that the railroads will be 
compelled to do what the law says they must do, and, in connection 
with their existing business, give express service, and then there will 
not be any question about it. 

The Chairman. Is it not unwise to establish a business in compe- 
tition with railroad service ? 

Mr. Bennet. In my bill it is not so proposed. It is confined to 
iihe rural routes. 

The Chairman. Do you believe that it can be confined to the 
rural routes ? 

Mr. Bennet. Why not ? 

The Chairman. There are more people living in cities and town 
than on rural routes. 

Mr. Bennet. I am from a city. If you take a vote in my district 
to-morrow for the general parcels post, it would be ten to one for 
the general parcels post; but, as a representative of the people, I 
won't vote for it at this stage of the game. ^ 
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The Chairman. But some other man will. 

Mr. Smith. In obedience to the expressed will of the people. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Cowles. 

STATEMENT OF MB. JAMES L. COWLES, OF NEW 70BK, SECBE- 
TABT-TBEASUBEB OF THE POSTAL PBOGBESS LEAGUE. 

Mr. Cowles. I am bringing this bag, Mr. Chairman, as an object 
lesson. That is the reason why I brought it. I have one or two 
other object lessons here that I brought along with it. 

Just at the outset, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that that is the 
suit-case packet [indicating] that I have provided for in this bill. 

The Chairman. In the Sennet bill, do you mean ? 

Mr. Cowles. Both of the Bennet bills. Mr. Bennet just made a 
little change in the third section of that bill. 

The Chairman. What are the dimensions ? 

Mr. Cowles. Exactly 2 feet long and 1 foot wide and 6 inches 
thick. It is just one-half the dimension limit of the letter post of 
England and of the parcels post of England. The dimension limit 
of the letter post of England is a packet 2 feet long and 1 foot thick 
and 1 foot wide. 

Mr. Smith. Why do you reduce it in this country ? 

Mr. Cowles. Why do I reduce it? Why, Mr. Chairman, I have 
no objection at all to going beyond it, but I happen to know the 
temper of the people whom I am addressing, and further than that 
I want to provide for a packet that could be easily handled on the 
rural route, a packet that would satisfy the common demand of a man 
who was going off on a trip or coming back from a trip. It is such 
as I use myself. It is the most common form of packet in the coun- 
try. It is the size by which you send a suit of clothes. It is 
common, and therefore I propose that packet. 

In reference to that, I want to say a word concerning what was 
said yesterday. Yesterday my friend, Mr. Gardner, stated that we 

{)ropose to handle a cord of wood. Now, in Connecticut, 18 cubic 
eet do not make a cord of wood. That may make a cord in New 
Jersey, but it does not in Connecticut. 

Mr. Smith. May I ask you a question at the outset ? 

Mr. Cowles. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Smith. What kind of a parcels post do you advocate before 
the committee at this time ? 

Mr. Cowles. What kind of a parcels post do I advocate ? 

Mr. Smith. Yes; a rural service or general? 

Mr. Cowles. Either, gentlemen. If you knew Mr. Cowles, you 
would know this, that as long ago as 1897 my friend, my dear old 
friend, who is still a member of your committee, had the courtesy to 
introduce a bill before the House. It was introduced on the 8th of 
December, 1897, providing for a very extended parcels post. I will 
give it to you in a minute if you will allow me, and it will not take up 
too much of my time. I will explain to you everything you want. 
That is what I am here for. I merely ask at the outset tnat you will 
let me state the case as I would like to state it, and then you can grill 
and broil me as you like. I am here to give you all the information I 
can, and you must realize that if you will let me alone I can do it 
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more rapidly than I could do it if you ask questions. I will answer 
every question you put now in the most courteous way possible, and 
give you all the information in my hands. 

I state this at the very outset, that my entrance on this work grew 
out of some very interesting circumstances. In 1888 I foxmd myself 
xmder the ruins of two New England factories that owed their failure 
very largely to local discrimination on the railway post-roads of this 
country. I found that I had been charged 20 per cent more for my 
postal parcels — for there is no limit properly to a postal parcel, as 1 
shall show you very quickly. I may as well put that in right now. 

The post-office is one of the very first and oldest of all human 
institutions. It is not a new thing. It was brought into being almost 
immediately after the first strong man had extended his rule over 
his immediate vision. You will find the whole thing set out right 
there [indicating document]. Then it became necessary for him to 
have some special means by which he could inform himself as to the 
plans and movements of his subjects, special means by which he.could 
give to them his orders, by which he could sample their products, and 
afterwards have such of those sample products as best satisfied his 
taste or suited his convenience brought to him in wholesale lots, and 
from the very earliest inception its only limitation was the capacity 
of the transport machinery. 

The one thing in which that sort of post-office differed from a 
post-office to-day was this, that it was a service established for the 
ruling power, and at that time the ruling power was one man, and 
it was used for purposes of espionage and taxation; it was used for 
the purpose of knowing what the people were doing; to get all he 
could out of them. That post-office arrived at its highest culmina- 
tion in the cursus publicus of imperial Rome. The Roman post- 
office, with its swift post horses and its magnificent post-roads and 
its slow ox-post wagons was vastly more extended than ours. It 
was very swift in its way, a carrying post, transporting the Emperor 
and his friends 200 miles a day. You will read that story in Csesar.. 
That system extended all down through the centuries. If you wiU 
take the trouble to read the story of the old universities of Paris 
and Berlin 

The Chairman. Mr. Cowles, I do not want to interrupt you, 
except to make this comment: I stated at the beginning of this 
hearing that if those who were to appear before the committee would 
make their statements as brief as possible I thought they would 
have a better effect and they would be more apt to be read after the 
hearing. You will notice there are only comparatively few members 
of the committee here. If your statement is to have any effect, you 
want to have it read by members of the committee. 

Mr. Cowles. I am going to read it here in printed form. 

The Chairman. I want to say that this committee does not care 
a tinker about what was done in ancient Rome, but you have devoted 
five minutes in answering a question, or consumed five minutes in 
attempting to answer a question, by Mr. Smith which could have 
been answered in a sentence, in one line. 

Mr. Cowles. Well, the question right here before you is a ques- 
tion of the functions of a post-office. That is what you are studying 
about. 
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The Chairman. That is not the question asked by Mr. Smith, 

Mr. Smith. That is not what we are interested in. 

Mr. CowLES. The reason why you oppose a parcels service here 
to-day is because 

The Chairman. I beg vour pardon; that is pure assumption, that 
we oppose a parcels post here. But we are not going back to ancient 
Rome to obtain a basis for the estabHshment of an extension of the 
parcels post. We want simple facts. You could have avoided all 
this by answering Mr. Smith s question in one line. 

Mr. CowLES. Let him ask it again. If I understand anything that 
has been going on 

The Chairman. He asked you, Mr. Cowles, if you were in favor of 
limiting the legislation at the present time to the rural routes, or if 
you were in favor of a general parcels post. 

Mr. Cowles. Most assuredly. I am in favor of a general parcels 
post. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

Mr. Smith. And you do not advocate in any way an exclusively 
rural parcels post? 

Mr. Cowles. Why, Mr. Smith, I have advocated, most assuredly, 
such a rural service as will make it pay its way. I do advocate the 
third section of that bill; of course I do. 

Mr. Smith. Which bill do you speak of? 

Mr. Cowles. I speak of the Bennet bill, H. R. 10762, the third sec- 
tion of it. That is a part and parcel of the bill. That is exactly what 
this provides for. It provides for a parcels service on the rural 
routes covering all business within the routes, and with this for its 
hmit: Parcels up to 1 pound and a sUce, one twenty-fourth of this 
suit case, for a cent; larger parcels, up to one pound and a half, the 
size of this suit case and up to 11 pounds, for 5 cents; still larger par- 
cels, up to this full suit case and up to 25 pounds, a dime. That is 
the bill, and it covers the whole points of the bill. 

The original bUl provides for what ? The first section provides for 
the consofidation of third and fourth class mail matter. It provides, 
gentlemen, that we shall go back to where we were in 1874, when all 
kinds of merchandise were in one class. The story of that legislation 
is simply this, that in 1874 we had an express business in the mail. 
The fact is that from the very earliest inception of the postal service 
in this country the post-office was an express business; from its very 
earliest beginning, only limited to sealed parcels of a vfery low weight, 
and at very high rates, without any provision whatever for an indem- 
nity in case of loss under you gentlemen's management. Right 
straight now, during the last year, there were losses in the sealed 
parcels service of this country of $200,000. 

The Chairman. You do not think we have any more to do with 
the management of the Post-Office Department than you have, do 
you? 

Mr. Cowles. Oh, my dear friend, you gentlemen are the source of 
the laws. The laws originate from here, and you are actually in the 
management of this business. The people look to you, and very prop- 
erly. These laws certainly are your laws, and you are responsible 
for their support. You yourself have stated to me and stated to my 
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friend, Mr. Walworth, that you thought the rates ought to be 
reduced 

The Chairman. I prefer not to be quoted as to what I said in 
private conversation, oecause that may have been said in connection 
with something else that does not appear here. 

Mr. CowLES. It was not in private conversation. It was written 
in a letter by you to one of the members of the Postal Progress 
League. 

The Chairman. That is all right, but 

Mr. CowLES. I am- entirely responsible for this statement. I 
think I am right in making it. 

The Chairman. What has that to do with the management of the 
Pbst-Office Department ? 

Mr. Lloyd. Do you people make it a habit of writing private 
letters to Members of Congress and 

Mr. CowLES. Private letters ? 

Mr. Lloyd. Call them what you please — writing public letters to 
Members of Congress without saying that they shall be printed, and 
then taking those letters and publishing them all over the country ? 

Mr. CowLES. Don't you think it is perfectly legitimate for us to 
find out what you think of it ? You are not private individuals in 
this case. You are public individuals. You are public employees. 
You can not consider yourselves in any way as private individuals. 

Mr. Lloyd. Is it your habit, I say, to write to Members of Congress 
and then 

Mr. CowLES. You should understand perfectly that I am in that 
public position, asking public questions and asking for information 
to use for this definite purpose, and I shall not hesitate to do it at 
any time. They are not private letters. There are such letters being 
written continually and steadily, and the practice is unquestioned 
in fact. There is an arrangement under the Canadian government 
by which the people themselves have perfectly free intercourse with 
tne representatives of their government. That is the position that 
I take in that matter. I do not care to spend any more time on that, 
and I do not think you do. 

Mr. Gardner. Mr. Cowles stated as a matter of fact that from the 
inception of the Post-Office Department and in its legislation it was 
used as a parcels post or for the carrying of merchandise, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. CowLES. I do, sir. 

Mr. Gardner. What is the authority for that statement ? 

Mr. Cowles. You will find it in the Dead-Letter Office in this city. 
If you will go to the Dead-Letter Office in this city you will discover 
that in 1859 there was a sale of a large amount of merchandise that 
was sent in the mails; jewelry, and lingerie, and all sorts of things. 

Mr. Gardner. Now, Mr. Chairman, pardon me for interrupting 
again. I do not want to cavil about anything; but, first, a statement 
ought not to go into the record that a thing was true from the incep- 
tion of the department that takes date in 1859, and second, the fact 
that such things were found in the Dead-Letter Office is not a proof 
that they were mailed according to law. Now, the acts for more 
than sixty years of our national life, if I remember correctly, authorize 
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the transmission by mail of letters and packets. It was always con- 
strued and understood to mean papers and not merchandise, and all 
I want to bring out is the authority for the statement. That seems 
to be contrary to the written history, and if the public history on that 
question is wrong, let us have it corrected aright. 

Mr. CowLES. The act of 1792 provided that sealed parcels, if you 
please, should be carried in the mail. A letter is nothing but a sealed 
parcel in any case. There is no restriction whatever as to that — anything 
can be carried. But one single moment, if you please; the act pro- 
vided that on parcels up to an ounce in weight the rate shoula be 
24 cents an ounce, with higher rates for greater distances. There 
was never anything different. So far as tms whole packet business 
is concerned, that it applies to the law as it exists on the statute books 
to-day as confined to letters was refuted most thoroughly by Judge 
McCreary away back in 1883 in this case where a carrier was arrested 
for tampering with a packet of tea carried through the mails. He 
took the ground that my friend stated, that the law did not cover 
parcels of tea; that the carrier might be at liberty to take them and 
«at them if he liked. The thing was brought before Judge McCreary, 
and he made this statement, that inasmuch as the act of 1872 extended 
the postal business to the handling of sealed packets, to the handling 
of merchandise in the mails, that term ^'packet" covered that sealed 
packet as much as anv other packet, oimply because the opinion 
of an Attorney-General makes that not a *^ packet ^^ according to his 
view and construction of that term 'Vpacket,'' it is not in fact made 
so. The fact of the matter is, gentlemen, that the decision of a 
judge is generally regarded as higher than that of an Attorney- 
General. Neither does it make it so that because all during these 
years the Government has allowed that thing to be done. 

The fact is that according to law, as interpreted in accordance 
with common sense, and interpreted by every dictionary and by everj 
reasonable authority, that term 'Vpacket" covers anything that is 
handled in the mails. 

Mr. Smith. Now, Mr. Cowles 

Mr. Cowles. Right there, if you please 

Mr. Gardner. Mr. Cowles is now using the word 'Vpacket'' and 
giving the definition of the word ''packet. The statement he made 
to which I took exception was the words '^parcels.'' Now, '^ parcels'' 
and ''packets'' are two different words. Which does he mean to 
state ? 

Mr. Cowles. I mean to state that the term "packet" and "parcel" 
are practically synonymous. Right at this hour, in the rural service^ 
if a letter carrier to-day dares to carry anything beneath 4 pounds 
and does not return the money upon it to the Government, he is 
arrested. He is not allowed to carry it if it is under the judgment of 
the Postmaster-General when applied to the carrier. Tne term 
"packet" covers parcels, and, if you please, only when it is applied 
to the express company. There it is not applied. 

Mr. Smith. It is not applied to any individual outside of the 
government service. I may carry a parcel under the law less than 4 
pounds; under the law? 

Mr. Cowles. Under the practice. 
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Mr. Smith. What has this committee got to do with this subject 
that you are discussing ? What legislation is pending before us that 
tends to affect or reach this evil, as you call it ? Why should we con- 
sume our time in listening to a discussion of something that does not 
affect the bill pending before us ? 

Mr. CowLES. I am trying to answer your questions to the best of 
my abihty. 

Mr. Smith. I know, but there is not any bill pending here that 
tends to settle this controversy of which you speak. Why should 
we have our time consumed on that, Mr. Cowles ? 

Mr. CowLES. I will speak to this bill as closely as you will allow 
me. 

Mr. Smith. I want to be courteous, and I want to hear those who 
<;ome before this committee, but 

Mr. FiNLEY. You stated, Mr. Cowles, that there is no distinction 
between ''packet'' and ''parcel.'' Is it true that the Government has 
a monopoly of strictly mail matter ? 

Mr. CowLEs. Of all mailable matter up to 4 pounds. 

Mr. FiNLEY. No. It has not got a monopoly of all mailable matter* 
up to 4 pounds now. 

Mr. CowLES. Under the law. 

Mr. FiNLEY. How do you get that ? 

Mr. CowLES. All you have got to do is to read the law. 

Mr. FiNLEY. You can send a package of merchandise through the 
mails of less than 4 pounds, and by express and by freight. 

Mr. CowLES. And every time the express company does it it sub- 
jects itself to a fine of $300. 

Mr. FiNLEY. There is a difference of opinion about that. 

You claim that Congress can take a monopoly of all business, of 
every proposition of transporting merchandise that it sees fit to admit 
to the mails ? 

Mr. CowLES. I claim that under the law, as it stands to-day, any- 
thing that is carried in the mails up to 4 pounds the Government has 
a monopoly of. 

Mr. FiNLEY. I am not asking you that question. I am asking you 
do you claim that the Government by law — if we haven't it now, then 
please indicate the time when we had — has any right under the law 
which gives it a monopoly of all matter that is made mailable under 
the law ? 

Mr. Cowles. That is so now, and it is so decided by the judge of 
the superior court. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Your answer is that the Government can make a 
monopoly, of whatever it makes mailable, and then it does make a 
monopoly ? 

Mr. CowLES. That is true. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Suppose that the Government should extend the 
weight of packages mailable up to 100 pounds, or 500 pounds, or 1,000 
pounds ? 

Mr. CowLEs. Yes; anything. 

Mr. FiNLEY. Then the Government could in that way take a 
monopoly of all the freight transportation throughout the United 
States? 

Mr. CowLEs. Yes; of course. I am in favor of it. 
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Mr. Gardner. Now, Mr. Chairman, independent of that, but for 
the accuracy of the record, Mr. Cowles — what is the name ? 

Mr. Cowles. Mr. Cowles. 

Mr. Gardner. Mr. Cowles is here representing the Postal Union. 

Mr. Cowles. The Postal Progress League. 

Mr. Gardner. What he has said win be read. His statements 
will be received as authoritative by the people he represents and will 
pass unquestioned. Now, we do not want arguments, I take it, on 
synonymous terms, questions that the Supreme Court has wrestled 
with. I want to call Mr. Cowles's attention simply to the fact that 
the act of 1792, which he has quoted as authorizing the conveyance 
of letters and parcels, by its terms authorizes the conveyance of letters 
and packets. 

Mr. Cowles. Packets and parcels, I claim, are one and the same. 

Mr. Gardner. That is a question that you have no right to assert, 
because there are many adjudications on them, and they have never 
judicially been understood to be the same. 

Mr. Cowles. If they are the same, why do you have the two ? You 
do not mean to say that the two mean the same thing ? 

Mr. Smith. Coming back to the work in hand, if it be the law that 
all parcels should be carried exclusively by mail, that does not affect 
the discussion of the subject here. If that be the law, it should be 
enforced, of course, and we do not need to bother ourselves with it, 
because we are not the power that enforces the law. 

Mr. Cowles. Yes. 

Mr. Smith. May we not get down to the consideration of the 
question as to whether the size of the packet should be increased, and 
whether the rate of postage thereon should be decreased ? 

Mr. Cowles. I have drawn this bill in order to meet as nearly as I 
could the conditions of the machinery you have got in hand. 

Mr. Lloyd. Which bill did you draw? 

Mr. Cowles. I drew the Bennet bill, H. R. 10762, and the argu- 
ments for it we have here, and if you had read that argument you 
would have understood just where I am exactly. I have it here now. 
It was printed in the record last summer. 

Mr. Lloyd. Do you stand sponsor for the second bill introduced 
by Mr. Bennet ? 

Mr. Cowles. The third section of that bill is my own section, so 
far as that is concerned. It is part of the first bill. 

Mr. Lloyd. But you did not prepare it ? 

Mr. Cowles. No; if you want to have me do it, I will deal immedi- 
ately with this section of the bill with reference to the free rural- 
delivery service. As things are to-day, gentlemen, you had a loss 
in the Fost-OflBce Service last year of $28,000,000. The loss amounted 
to $700 on each carrier. When you come down to find out what those 
carriers do, they pick up on their routes just about 1 pound a day. 
The average family sent through the mails just about one packet a 
year. You can confirm that statement by the report of tne Post- 
master-General himself. 

Now, then, I claim that if this bill were passed you would have this 
result. I say that the needs of an average family would require the 
sending out of at least one of these 10-cent packets a weeK. The 
result of that would be an increase of income on the rural routes of 
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over $40,000,000 a year. Think of it— over $40,000,000 a year. And 
I claim that that increase would surely meet any increased expense 
that might come from the increased service of the carrier. That 
would mean the sending out of 18 of these packets in a wagon, on the 
average, picked up and collected. It does not mean, gentlemen, the 
handling necessarily of 500 poimds. That was to be the utmost limit 
that sluj carrier should be asked to carry. You do not expect that 
any carrier should be required to carry a packet over and beyond this 
ordinary machinery unless the Postmaster-General would require it. 
But that is what the thing would mean. Eighteen of these packets 
would occupy 18 cubic feet of space, just about 3 feet wide^ just the 
width of a wagon such as a farmer would use in going to town, carry- 
ing his products and taking his wife and children with him; 2 feet 
wide, 18 inches thick, and 3 feet long. 

Mr. Gardner. You say you have 18 cubic feet ? 

Mr. Lloyd. According to my arithmetic, it would 

Mr. Smith. It would be 9 cubic feet. 

Mr. CowLES. I do not think so. It is 2 feet long, is it not ? 

Mr. Smith. Two feet wide by 3 feet long is 6 feet, and 18 inches 
thick would make it IJ times 6, which would be 9, 

Mr. Gardner. Eighteen cubic feet is 2 cubic feet more than a half a 
cord of wood. It fills a farmer's wagon. 

Mr..CowLES. When I was in Connecticut a cord of wood was 8 feet 
long and 4 feet wide and 4 feet high, and that meant 128 cubic feet. 

Mr. Smith. Your measurement would give 9 cubic feet. 

Mr. CowLES. Mr. Chairman, each one of these packets is 1 cubic 
foot, and 18 would be 18 cubic feet. I estimated 18 of them, because, 
according to this arithmetic, you would have to send during the week 
a hundred of these packets, and this would give you as the average 

Product, if you had a hundred of them, a little less than 18 cubic feet, 
hat is all there is about it. 

Mr. Smith. Suppose you begin at the beginning again and demon- 
strate to us, or give us some evidence, that there would be a demand 
for one package a week per family. 

Mr. CowLES. Mr. Chairman, previous to 1904 there was an immense 
business growing up on all the rural routes. They carried barrels of 
flour and sacks of grain, and they carried smaller packets innumer- 
able. They carried a person to and fro, and the thing was growing 
very largely. It was a great benefit to the people. The postm^ter 
of Concord, N. H., wrote me just in those terms. 

Mr. Smith. That was outside of the mail. 

Mr. CowLEs. No; it was a part of the mail. Yes, it was outside 
the physical mail, but it was a great convenience. 

Mr. Smith. And they may do so yet. 

Mr. CowLES. No, sir. 

Mr. Smith. Of course they may. 

Mr. CowLES. No, sir. 

Mr. Smith. I meant the rural carrier. 

Mr. CowLES. If you did, what would be the result ? One man, Mr. 
Smith, for example, who is a member of this committee, and therefore 
an influential man, may be carried for nothing. My friend, Mr. Lloyd, 
might not have so much influence, and he would have to pay for it. 

Mr. Smith. You said at one time there was a large volume of 
business that seemed to be increasing. It has not been cut off at all. 
People can be carried now as they might have been then. ^ 
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Mr. CowLES. If you will go down and talk the matter over with 
the Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General he will tell you that up to 
a very late period, the patrons padded their light-weight packets with 
bits of iron in order to get them carried in spite of this prohibition. 
But the law is now so restrictive that a man can not do it, and if the 
carrier undertakes to transport such a package in some cases he thinks 
he must do it for nothing, and there is no uniformity of action. When 
this is left in the hands of the carrier, one may get his stuff carried to 
him for 10 cents and another for 20 cents, and one of the reasons 
you brought up in 1904 for breaking up this practice was that very 
reason. 

Mr. Smith. There was no law passed in 1904 to break it up. 

Mr. Gardner. Let us get that clear. 

Mr. Smith. What law does he refer to ? 

Mr. Gardner. Complaints came here from newspapers and store- 
keepers and various individuals that the rural earner became an 
agent and a solicitor. 

Mr. Smith. I understand. 

Mr. Gardner. An agent for one newspaper or an agent of one 
store, and solicited orders for that store or for that paper, in some 
places displacing the subscription list of one paper and substituting 
another for it; and against that evil they protested, and Congress, 
after long consideration in this committee, compromised it by 
making it unlawful for a carrier to do that kind of business and 
making him hump by increasing his salary and allowances about 
25 per cent per year. 

Mr. Smith. Was it changed in the law as to what he might carry 
outside the mail? 

Mr. Gardner. Probably not. The act would show. It was 
meant to prevent his acting as an agent and building up a business. 

Mr. Smith. The request for the service must come from the patrons 
on the route? 

Mr. Gardner. Yes; that is the law. That was put in the 
law, I think, and that was the limitation put on his other business. 
He had become an agent soliciting business. 

Mr. Smith. Well, I am corrected then, as to that. 

Mr. CowLES. He was earning a very handsome living. Within the 
last few months one of the carriers going out of my town of Farm- 
ington. Conn., said to me, ''Mr. Cowles, I was doing a great deal 
better under that old condition of things than I am doing now.'' 
The fact is you took from the carrier the power to earn his own living 
and made the rate so high that he could not possibly have any 
opportunity for getting business. 

Mr. Smifh. Let us see about that. Under the old regime he 
carried what he was asked to carry ? 

Mr. Cowles. Whatever anybody asked him. 

Mr. Smith. He may still carry what he is asked to carry if the 
request comes from the farmer living on the route. He may not 
serve a merchant in the town, as I understand it, at the request of 
the merchant, but it would seem to me that a request in all these 
cases would properly come from the farmer. 

Mr. Cowles. Mr. Smith, if you are doing an express business, 
would you run around for the requests ? You would not ; you could 
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Mr. Smith. As he passes the doors they could give him the requests. 

Mr. CowLES. The restrictions of the law now make him afraid to 
do anything. 

Now, let me speak of the general bill. You want to increase your 
revenues, don't you? Note this, that the first proposition in that 
bill provides for the consolidation of third and fourth class mail 
matter. That simplifies the business enormously. It saves the 
postal employees from the necessity of opening tne packages and 
finding out what is in them. Look at tne absurdity of flus law 
which makes me pay, if I write on this package ''potatoes for eating," 
16 cents a pound; whereas if I write on the package ''potatoes for 
planting'' 1 pay only 8 cents a pound. Gentlemen, if you are wilUng 
to have that law go on I can stand it. I am willing to have that law 
continued on the statute books if you are willing to continue these 
absurdities before the people. 

Now, in that general service if an increase of 25 pounds of mer- 
chandise a year, some time it would mean an increase to the post- 
office of how much ? Thirty-two million dollars a year. I say that 
with respect to the sealed service of the cities, which would consoli- 
date first, third, and fourth class mail matter in sealed packets, 
would give to the people in all cities the same advantages that are 
given in England. And I want to say to you that under the sealed 
parcels service of England, what is called a "letter service," there is 
an immense amount of merchandise handled right to-day. I make 
that statement without the possibility of being refuted. 

I want to say, too, right here in reference to that service in Eng- 
land, if you please, because you are talking about the postal service 
of England — I want to say that Rowland Hill had scarcely estab- 
lished a penny-letter post m England than he started a proposition 
to establish a system of parcels post, but the railroads stopped it. 
Not until the time of the olind Postmaster-General Fawcett was the 
thing made possible, and then only on condition of giving to the 
railroads 55 per cent of all their receipts. Then, what were the 
results? These were the results: That the railroads themselves 
undertook the business, and I have a very interesting piece of testi- 
mony to offer here, if you will allow me to read it, given by no less a 
man than Major Moore, formerly of the Northwestern Kailroad of 
England, on that point. 

Mr. Smith. On the subject of the monopoly of the carriage? 

Mr. CowLES. On the subject of a parcels post. Here is his state- 
ment. It was made in 1890; made by a railroad manager, if you 
please. He says: 

The parcels post, compared with its elder brother^ the letter post, is yet in its infancy, 
but it has, at a bound, become one of the great institutions of the country and has fully 
justified its inception. 

That is a statement made by one of the leading railway men of 
England, and the result was what ? That the railroads do the same 
thing, and the railroads now have a parcels post, if you please, which 
they run by themselves; a parcels post regardless of distance, if you 
please. Parcels are carried from every station of the Great Eastern 
Railroad to-day, and 8-pound packages are carried for 8 cents to 
London and distributed m the mterior of London. Can we not do 
here what is done in England ? I would like to know. 
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Mr. Smith. What are those statistics as to the relative distances 
mails are moved in England and the United States ? 

Mr. CowLES. I am very glad to answer that. I do not know what 
the distances are, and I do not care what the distances are. You 
have asked the question several times, '^What is the average distance 
which parcels are hauled here ? '' and you have stated that 9ie average 
we^ht was 5.46 ounces. 

The reason for that is because you refuse to allow any indemnity 
for a packet lost in the mail. That is why right now the express 
companies are carrying third and fourth class mail matter regardless 
of distance across the country, if you please, at a Uttle less than a 
third-class, rate, and insuring the packet. Therefore you do not get 
the business for the postal service. You yourselves are responsible 
for the losses here in the post-oflGlce service by your restrictions in this 
service. I claim that if we had thi§ consolidation in the cities you 
would have at least an increase of $10,000,000 receipts. You can 
increase it if you will. If you will pass that Senate bill, you can 
increase it by $100,000,000. What sort of machinery are you giving 
us in the citj^ of New York when you speak of a first-class post-oflGlce ? 
You are giving us Noah's arks and burdened postmen working like 
mules. 

If I had the handling of this post-office I would have the best 
machinery that can be found for its use. Last year it was brought 
out in the reports here that there was a loss of $5,000,000 just for the 
lack of proper receptacles in our cities. What we want in this coun- 
try, all through here, is the use of machinery, lifting up this business 
from the old Indian method of doing things away back when Columbus 
came here, when the whole system of transportation rested on the 
back of the Indian woman. 

You are talking about the high wages of the people employed. I 
want to say to you that throughout tnis earth's circumference there 
is not a class of men who give as big a return in their service as the 
American people. This is absolutely all false, this old story about the 
wages of other countries, this whole wage proposition being a reason 
for not extending this service. It is because you use machinery 
adapted to the seventeenth century, and I say to you that you can 
not continue it and return to Congress. You can not with a very 
good reason go before your constituents in this coming election, telling 
that you will charge them 8 cents for that if you plant it [exhibiting 
a package of potatoes for planting] and 16 cents tor that [indicating 
another package] if you eat it. I am told by postmasters who have 
been authorized by this legislation to exact that extra rate of 16 cents 
a pound simply because they had changed the classification; that it 
was third-class mater when it started, and when it got to the end it 
was fourth-class matter. I had this report from the assistant post- 
master of the city of Chicago a while ago. 

Now, you see how wise your arrangements are. It is quite custom- 
ary for the growers of cocoanuts down in Florida to send them North 
to their friends. One man puts them into the mail at the bulb rate of 
3 cents a pound. He was living at Belmore, and he had occasion to 
go to Palm Beach; there he was charged 16 cents a pound. That is 
wise legislation, indeed, to make me pay twice as much for a piece of 
blank white paper as for a piece of printed paper. I am perfectly 
willing for you to go to the people on that thing if you w/tnt^to dp it^ 
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and I will take the other side of it, and I am not afraid one whit of the 
result. 

A great deal has been said here about the small dealer, about my 
being opposed to the small dealer. What is the cause of the wiping 
out of tne small towns ? I guess I know something about it. I have 
been there. It is because of the discrimination agamst the small town 
and against the small dealer in the use of the post-roads of this coun- 
try. 

Take the express rates of this country. What are they ? Suppose 
I am a large dealer. Suppose I use hundred-pound packets. I get 
them sent out for 40 cents a hundred. Now, on the other hand, sup- 
pose I am a small dealer. I can not afford it. I send out 1-pound 
packets at a time, and I pay $25 for sending out the same amount. 
Suppose you are living in a small town and I in a large town. You 
live in Batavia, and 1 live in Buffalo. Suppose I want to send a 

Sackage to a boy out in Idaho. You in Batavia pay 25 cents; I in 
•uffalo pay 20 cents. What is to become of Batavia under those 
circumstances? When you have established an extended parcels 
post, a postal express, you will have put every man at everv place in 
this country on a par with every other man and every other place. 
That is the reason for the post-office, and ;^ou ought to know it. It is 
because it is the guaranty of national unity. As your great prede- 
cessor stated long years ago, Mr. Chairman, in his wonderful speech 
before the Senate in behalf of a uniform 1-cent letter rate, at the close 
of his speech, ^* Without the post-office, where would be that irre- 
sistible guaranty of rights for all which is the glory of our Republic ?" 
I am here to protect those rights. 

The grand characteristics of the post-office are rates regardless of 
distance, regardless of the volume of business, regardless of the 
character of the men who transport it. It puts things down to cost, 
whereas you are perpetuatmg a condition of things which would 
compel a man everywhere to pay for a service what it would cost 
him oy his own legs and his own team. If you want to continue that 
sort of thing, I am quite willing to meet it on the hustings. It is a 
political question, it is a question that goes to the very roots of 
things in this country. 

One solitary word now as to this question of zone system which 
you have been talking about. 

In 1895 I happened to be in New York at the hearing on the milk 
case. At that time the railroads were carrying milk to New York 
distances up to 330 miles. The Orange County milk people opposed 
it, because on the protective-tariff prmciple, if you mease, it would 
deprive them of a monopoly of the home market. They would not 
longer be able to charge the babies of New York what they pleased if 
milk could be got from over the mountains. I heard this question 
put by George K. Blanchard: 

^^If it is right and proper that you should get this rate up to 330 
miles, why not up to 1 ,000 miles V^ 

What was the position of the railroad counsel themselves ? If you 
will allow me, I will read it, and I wonH take but a very short time to 
do it. At that time, I want to say, that the uniform rate on milk was 
a little less than one-third of a cent a pound carried in 40-quart cans 
about the size of a barrel, carried, if you please, by passenger trains 
running on passenger time; the milk carried also in crated bottles 
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about twice the size of this [indicating] and 26 cents a pound, and the 
money made was so great that Mr. Westcott made a large fortune. 
Mr. Koe was the counsel on that side, and I think he will command 

Jour respect when he declared that those rates were altogether too 
igh; that a good return could be made on the investment at a much 
lower rate. 

The point made in the statement of those gentlemen at that time 
was this, that it did not make any difference in the cost of a train 
whether it had 160 cans in it or 10 cans in it or 1 can in it; neither 
did it make any difference in the cost of its transportation whether 
it was put 6n a train at Binghamton or not, or at Sussex or not. 

Yet you to-day are going to turn back the clock of time by seventy 
years. And you, Mr. Chairman, are taking a position that is absolutely 
refuted by your own predecessor, the great leader Palfrey, in a great 
speech he made in this House in 1849 in behalf of a uniform rate, 
in which he took precisely the same position that these men are 
taking. And, yes, jou are running down the position taken by 
Lincoln and the position taken by Montgomery Blair; and, yes, you 
have failed here to carry out what he proposed back in 1863, because 
Montgomery Blair proposed this system of uniform rates, not onlv 
throughout this continent, but throughout the world, and this book 
[indicating volume] to-day can be carried round the world as cheaply 
as it can be carried from one city to another, and rightly, because its 
carriage does not cost any more. No one of you here can tell any 
difference in the cost of running a train when you get on at Boston, 
whether you get out at Worcester or go on westward to the Pacific 
coast. The cost is the same. The railroads are doing the service. 

Mr. Tuttle will tell you, Mr. Chairman, when vou go back, that the 
one thing that stands at the basis of New England's industry is the 
uniform rate, the postage-stamp rate, under which he shows that 
New England shoes are carried at the same rate 20 miles and 1,400 
miles, and that the barbed-wire manufactures of Worcester are car- 
ried west of Pittsburg just as cheaply as to Pittsburg. And he goes 
further and says that that postage-stamp rate not only protects the 
industries of New England from going out of business, but creates 
industry. He told the story of the town of Millinocket, in Maine, 
which only came into existence on condition that they should receive 
a uniform rate. 

Mr. Chairman, I am simply asking that what is now the wide- 
spread railroad custom shall become a law, a custom that you will 
see in force on every city trolley line and on every through railroad 
everywhere. The railways are taking the products of the Pacific 
coast to Boston just as cheaply to-day as they are taking them to the 
Missouri River. I have a right to bring up these things, because your 
position all the time is that we can not have this system of rates 
because it will not pay. I tell you it will pay. Do you know what 
the average freight rates are to-day ? I tell you that the average 
charge of the railroads of this country to-day is but a trifle over 10 
cents a barrel. An average 10-cent rate would pay the entire cost of 
the freight business of this country, regardless of distance. This is 
the fact of the case, and I am striking at the roots of this question, 
and that is why I came here. I care very little for your small bills. 
I come here to solve a bigger thing than that. 
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When Mr. Roosevelt went west he made this statement: ''Railways 
are post-roads, ' ' and I say railways are post wagons. By this rural 
service you are confining this wagon business to 25-pound loads. 
There is not a 2-year-old baby that can not carry a biggei* load than 
you are carrying on the wagons to-dav. Tell me that 100 families 
would not make use of this business if tney had the opportunity ? It 
was testified here that the average trip of the farmer is once a week. 
But suppose it is 100 times a year. Taking the right cost of that 
service at the figures determined by the Postmaster-General, $2.25, 
you are now forcing upon these men a cost of $225 a week. That 
could be very easily done by such a service on the rural routes that I 
would establish. 

Somebody said something to my friend, Mr. Bowker, as to a propo- 
sition that I made, that we should have an experimental service on our 
rural routes to prove what could be done on routes well graded and 
macadamized with machines going out morning and evening from the 
central post-office, carrying persons and products. Why not ? When 
the farmer was his own postman he did not walk and he did not carry 
simply a letter on his seat, but he carried his wife and children witn 
him. ' He carried his bushels of potatoes and brought back his barrels 
of flour, and when it is done as you can provide it shall be done by this 
public service it would cost only one-tenth of what it costs now. 
Then you gentlemen will be retained here. As it is to-day, you are 
responsible for a loss to the workingmen of this country of not less than 
$117,000,000 a year, even estimating it on these conditions, and a loss 
of not less than $50,000,000 a year even estimating the cost of such a 
service at $1 a week. 

My friend has intimated that we do not want to have the rural 
people go to town. Who struck against it? The Postmaster- 
General — I have his letter here — because he said it went beyond 
the functions of the post-office. The functions of the post-office 
are just what the people of this country demand they should be. 
We are the kings, if you please. What we want we are going to 
have, and we are going to have a splended service covering the 
whole business of public transportation and transmission. If you 
start it, gentlemen, you will have the glory of it, and then you will 
confer a blessing upon the people of this country that can never be 
measured. You have got the power to bring these people out of 
the fearful condition they are in. 

One word more about the cause of the troubles with the small 
merchants. Suppose I am a big man, doing my business in through 
railroad business. I can get my stuff carried over our post roads, if 
you please, at just one-half what my friend has to pay, because he 
does his business in less than carload lots, and I do mme in carload 
lots. Better than that, in a big city like New York or Boston, I 
can have it done for less than a man in a small town. Gentlemen, 
you are sustaining this kind of thing. I do not believe you can 
afford to do it. I oelieve it is unjust for you to do it. 

Mr. Loud, of California, realized these things right well far back 
in the years. He spoke of the sentiment of the people for a post- 
office as a mauldin sentiment. He said that in his opmion the post- 
office might well be turned over to the express companies and the 
railroads, and that the existence of a post-office in a measure pro- 
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moted an agrarian sentiment among the farmers with respect to 
the whole mi^ess of transportation and transmission. His last 
words to the people before he returned to California were these: 

If I had my way, postal fEusitities would not be greater than they are to-day. They 
would be less, and the timnaportation of fourth-clasi mail matter would be turned over 
to the express companies. 

That was the opinion of your predecessor, Mr. Chairman. I do not 
believe you hold those views. I beUeve you must agree with me 
and must agree with your great predecessors, Palfrey and Sumner, 
Uiat this service should be extended to its widest possible limits. 
The reason whv you are to do it is this: Because the post-office gives 
you a service oased on the cost, and because the express companies 
and the railways always charge on the principle of what the traffic 
will bear, depriving the people of the very service which these rail- 
ways were intended to give. 

I was killed in business in a small town by that sort of treatment 
and 1 made up my mind that if I lived I would bring about a condition 
of things where it should never happen again in this world. Those 
are the positions I take. I ask you to take the position of Palfrey. 
I ask you to do what Fawcett has done. 

One more reference to that, and I am done. The honorable Mr. 
Houton, who is supposed to know something about the conditions of 
England, has stated that in the last two years 1,150,000 acres of land 
have gone back to the desert for lack of proper transportation facili- 
ties by the post-office, and he has advocated the extension of the 
parcels post, I believe up to 110 pounds, in order to meet those condi- 
tions. He said that by the failure of that service men who could 
not own horses of their own had been compelled to go to the small 
towns to compete with others at low wages in the manufacturing 
districts; but, he said, in so doing had cut down the wealth-pro- 
ducing capacity of the country £200,000 a year. The English rail- 
ways are voluntarily carrying products to districts in iSigland at 
actually less rates than they force the people of England to pay over. 

You are with me, gentlemen, in this thing. I mow you can not 
fail to be in it \dien once you realize the truth. I do not care very 
much for the small potatoes in this bill, in either one of them. 

One word more as to its effect on the working classes, on the work- 
ing classes of distant times. Suppose I am a workingman, working 
with pick and shovel. There is nothing for me to do here, but say 
there is in Baltimore or in New York. By reason of the rates of 
transportation based upon distance you take from me all I could 
earn to get to New York. During the panic in New York in 1907 
I met the Labor Commissioner there, and ne said to me, "Mr. Cowles, 
if we had a system of low rates, such low uniform rates as you sug- 
gest, I could send many a man out into the country to get his living, 
out under the circumstances he is tied to his native heath." 

Can you support that condition of things, gimtlemen, when jon 
know tnat it does not cost a railroad a copper more if you are carried 
1 mile or carried a thousand miles? I snow the trouble is that 
you itaUKe it is worth more to you to go 100 mites than it is to 
go 1 mile, and thereforo you are willing to pay for it. Butvou 
never realize that it does not cost the railroads any more. There 
are the facts of the situation. You have a raihroaa bill here. My 
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friend says I ought to go to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The place where that matter should be brought is right here, because 
the railwajrs are post-roads, and it is a post-road business, and the 
reason for it is this: That under this interstate traffic no regulation 
can be made as to intrastate traffic, and we, living within the States, 
are left Uable forever to the control of the railways. 

Last year, or rather in 1907, we were taxed $2,500,000,000 for the 
support of our post-roads without a single representative of the tax- 
payers on the tax board; and my friend Mr. Prouty stated this to 
me: ''This system of making railway rates is taxation without 
representation in its most dangerous form/' Now, applying the 
postal principle to railway traffic, what do you do ? You put every 
person in every village on a par with every other. You open the 
whole country to everyone's support, and you have a simple sys- 
tem of postal rates, and these are altogether practical. This is 
the parcels post that you are going to have if vou will continue the 

Sost-roads; give them the raiway mail pay of 10 cents a barrel in 
omestic commerce in this country and 50 cents a ton in commerce 
with any other country, and do what Congress has always done to the 
carrier — stand between the carrier and the public, determining what 
the carrier shall receive, and the rate — and then you can do tiiis for 
the passenger post: You can then have a ride for a dollar either in a 
passenger train that runs throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, or 25 cents by local express and^ 5 cents by local train. 
Then you will base your service on the principle that Sir Rowland 
Hill based it on, and you will have adopted wnat? You will have 
adopted a uniform rate actually as great as the railways are receiving 
to-day on their through traffic on a barrel of flour, for Mr. Tuttle 
testified in 1900 that his railway was carrying barrels of flour 439 
miles to Boston at about 10 cents a barrel, mcluding the delivery in 
Boston. 

Now, the rate on the New York, New Haven and Hartford road is 12 
cents a barrel to the nearest station. Abolish all these rates based on 

fuesswork, always discriminatii]^ in favor of the big towns and the 
ig individuals as against the Uttle ones. Where are you going to 
stand on these lines — ^in favor of the countryman, in favor of a democ- 
racy, according to everyone an equalitjr of rights and privilege, or in 
favor of a despotism worse than ever existed m old Rome, where each 
man is shut up to his disadvantage on his native heath and where the 
railroad rulers determine his condition of life and yours f 

Gentlemen, I have got the people with me, and you ought to know 
it. Some statement was made here reflecting on my honor, as if I 
attempted to get things done in an underhand manner. I know some- 
thing about the hardware business. I was bom, you might say, in the 
harcmare business of this country, and if any man has a high respect 
for the wonderful genius of that old State of Connecticut, I have got 
it, and only two years ago a citizen of that State, Mr. Arthur J. Bum- 
side, brou^t in a bill to consolidate third and fourth class mail mat-' 
ter. Mr. Weeks sent it back again because sufficient consideration 
had not been given to it. I came before the committee and it passed, 
and it is on record here that the State of Connecticut demands this 
service. 

I know what the position of the farmer is. Not long ago, in fact, 
two months ago, I met one of the leading farmers of /this country, 
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Mr. J. H. Hill, of Connecticut and Geo^ia, and the Pomological 
Association of Connecticut indorsed this Bennet bill, H. R. 10762, 
to the limit. 

Now, gentlemen, I am quite willing to leave it to vou, if you will. 
If you will prefer to take tne position of Mr. Loud, of California, and 
put yourselves on record, as you are doing it, in favor of turning over 
this business to the express companies and the railroads, I am iimling. 
I will take all that comes, and thank you for it. All I wish you to 
do is toput yourselves on record, and we will accept the result. 

Mr. Gardner. Mr. Chairman, I do not know tnat it is important, 
but still I think after what has occurred it ought to go into the record, 
the fact that the act of 1792, which Mr. Cowles quoted, very clearly 
contemplates that the word * Vpacket'' means papers or letters. For 
instance, in the franking privilege for the department officials it savs, 
**No person shall frank or inclose any letter or packet other than nis 
own; but no public letter or packet from the Department of the 
Treasury," etc., seeming in all its sections to be confined in the con- 
templation of the word '* packet'' to the idea of communication. 

The Chairman. If there are no other speakers to address the com- 
mittee on this subject, a motion to adjourn the hearing without day 
will be in order. 

Mr. Gardner. I make that motion, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, you have heard the motion. Those 
in favor will say aye; those opposed, no; the ayes have it, and the 
motion is carried. 

Mr. Green. Mr. Chairman^ on behalf of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers and on behalf of the Retail Merchants' Association 
of Illinois, I want to thank the committee for the careful and patient 
hearing they have given to us in this matter. 

Mr. Cowles. In behalf, Mr. Chairman, of the Postal Progress 
League and all who have been here in support of these bills, I offer 
the same, for I represent them. 

The Chairman. I will say to both of you gentlemen and many 
others who have appeared, that we have been glad to hear anything 
relating to this subject. 

(Thereupon, at 1.15 o'clock p. m., the hearings were concluded, and 
the committee adjourned.) 

Washington, D. C, April 26, 1910. 
Hon. John W. Weeks, 

Chairman House Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Sra: At its annual meeting held in Atlantic City, N. J., November 20, 1903, the 
American Hardware Manufacturers* Association adopted the following resolution: 

^^ Resolved, That this association looks with disfavor upon the proposed domestic 
parcels-post bill and refuses its approval of the said bill as requested." 
and has not changed its position since that time. 
Herewith is appended a list of the membership of the association. 
Respectfully submitted. 

G. H. Jantz, 
F. D. Mitchell, 
Accredited RepreserUatives. 
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Mbmbbbbhip Ambrican Habdwabb Manufagtubbrs' Association. 



The American Axe and Tool Company ' 
(Incorporated), Glassport, Pa. 

American Can Company, New York, 
N. Y. 

American Cutlery Company, Chicago, 111. 

American Fork and Hoe Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

American Horse Shoe Company, Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J. 

American Iron and Steel Manufacturing 
V Company, Lebanon, Pa. 

The American Pulley Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Amencan Screw Company, Providence, 
R.I. 

American Shear and Knife Company 
(Incorporated), Hotchkissville, Conn. 

American Shearer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Nashua, N. H. 

American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

American Steel and Wire Company, Chi- 
cago, 111. 

The American Wringer Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

Ames Shovel and Tool Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

The Atha Tool Company, Newark, N. J. 

E. C.Atkins & Co. (Incorporated), Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Atlantic Screw Works, Hartford, Conn. 

Atlanta Steel Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

The Atlas Bolt and Screw Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Avery Stamping Company, Cleve* 
land, Ohio. 

The Baldwin Forging and Tool Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

0. A H. Bamett Company (Incorpo- 
rated), Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Wallace Barnes Company, Bristol, 
Conn. 

Baeder, Adamson & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Oscar Bamett Foundry Company, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Belfont Iron Works Company, Ironton, 
Ohio. 

Bemis & Call Hardware and Tool Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. 

The Berbecker & Rowland Manufacturing 
Company, Waterville, Conn. 

Bissell Cifftfet Sweeper Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Georee H. Bishop & Co., Lawrenceburg, 
Ind. 

Bommer Brothers, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Boss Washing Machine Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

The Bridgeport Chain C(nnpany, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Bryden Horse Shoe Company, Catasau- 
qua. Pa. 

Caldwell Manufacturing Company, Roch- 
ester^ N. Y. 

Cambna Steel Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 



Camillus Cutlery Company, Camillus, 
N. Y. 

The Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls^ N. Y. 

Carnegie Steel Compaxw, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Carver File Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cattaraugus Cutlery Company, Little 
Valley, N.Y. 

The Cfhall«nge Cutlery Corpcmition, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Chantrell hardware and Tool Company, 
Reading, Pa. 

The Chapin-Stephens Company, Pine 
Meadow. Conn. 

John ChatiUon & Sons, New York, N. Y. 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, Chi- 
cago, 111. 

The Cincinnati Horse Shoe and Iron Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Clayton & Lambert Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 

The Cleveland Stone Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The Cleveland Twist Drill Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Cleveland Tack Works, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Clinton Wire Cloth Company, Clinton, 
Mass. 

The Clyde Cutlery Company, Clyde, Ohio. 

Coldwell Lawn Mower Company, New- 
burgh, N. Y. 

Colt's Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Columbian Rope Company, Auburn, N.Y. 

Consolidated Fruit Jar Company, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Company, New 
Britain. Conn. 

The Corbin Screw Corporation, New 
Britain, Conn. 

P. & F. Corbin, New Britain, Conn. 

The Cronk & Carrier Manu&Krturing Com- 
panv, Elmira, N. Y. 

The Crucible Steel Company of America, 
Pittsbure, Pa. 

Crunden Martin Woodenware Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Daisy Manufacturing Company, Ply- 
mouth, Mich. 

The Dana Manufacturing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

N. R. Davis & Sons, Assonet, Mass. 

Thomas Devlin Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Diamond ^w and Stamping Works, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

R. E. Dietz Company, New York, N. Y. 

Dilworth. Porter & Co. (Limited), Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Henry Disston & Sons (Incc^porated), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dwight Divine & Son, EUenville, N. Y. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Com- 
pany, Wilmington. Del. 

The Dover Miuiiifacturing Company, 
Canal Doyer, Ohio. ^ 
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S. R. Droescher, New York, N. Y. 

Eagle Lock Company, New York, N. Y. 

Theo. J. Ely Manufacturmg Company, 
Girard, Pa. 

The Empire Knife Company, Winsted, 
Conn. 

The Enterprise Manu&cturing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Evansville Tool Works, EvansviUe, Ind. 

The Ferrosteel Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The E. T. Fraim Lock Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Garland Nut and Rivet Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

The Gilbert & Bennett Manu&cturing 
Company, Georgetown, Conn. 

Globe-Taunton Nail Company, Taunton, 
Mass. 

Goodell Company, Antrim, N. H. 

Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, Mass. 

Grafton Stone Company, Elyria, Ohio. 

Graham Nut Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Grand Rapids Hardware Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

The Griffin Manufacturing Company, 
Erie, Pa. 

C. T. Ham Manu&cturing Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The Hamilton Rifle Company, Plymouth, 
Mich. 

Harrinfifton <& Richardson Arms Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 

The Hart & Cooley Company, New Brit- 
ain, Conn. 

The Hayden-Corbett Chain Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Heller Brothers Company, Newark, 
N.J. 

The Andrew B. Hendryx Company, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Hero Manufacturing Company (Incorpo- 
rated), Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Hopkins & Allen Arms Company, 
Norwich, Conn. 

The Horton Manufacturing Company, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Hubbard & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

The Hunter Arms Company, Fulton, 
N.Y. 

John A. Hurley (Incorporated), Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Hussey-Binns Shovel Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

International Silver Company, Meriden, 
Conn. 

Iron City Tool Works (Limited), Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

The Irwin Auger Bit Company, Wilming- 
ton, Ohio. 

Iver Johnson's Arms and Cycle Works, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Jones <& Laughlin Steel Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Keasbey & Mattison Company, Ambler, 
Pa. 

Kelly Axe Manufacturing Company, 
Charleston, W. Va. 



Keuffel & Esser Company, New York, 
N.Y. 

The Eirk-Latty Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Kiauer Manufacturing Company, Du- 
buque, Iowa. 

Kokomo Steel and Wire Company, Ko- 
komo, Ind. 

George W. Eom Razor Manufacturing 
Company, Little Valley, N. Y. 

Lake Erie Iron Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Lalance & Grosjean Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

Lamson & Goodnow Manufacturing Oom« 
pany, Shelbume Falk^ Mass. 

The lAmson & Sessions Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain^ 
Conn. 

Lawson Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Leavens Manufacturing Company, Vine- 
land, N. J. 

Liveright Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa.' 

Lockwood Manufacturing Company, 
South Norwalk, Conn. 

Louiiville Axe and Tool Company, High- 
land Park, Ky. 

Lovell ManufacturingCompany, Erie, Pa. 

The Ludlow-Saylor Wire Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Mack & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Mann Edge Tool Company, Lewistown, 
Pa. 

Manning, Bowman & Co., Meriden, Conn. 

The Markham Air Rifle Company, Ply- 
mouth, Mich. 

H. H. Mayhew Company, Shelbume 
Falls, Mass. 

The David Maydole Hammer Company, 
Norwich, N. Y. 

The McCabe Hanger Manu^turing Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

McCaffrey File Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Mc Kinney Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Meriden Cutlery Company, Meriden, 
Conn. 

The Miller Brothers Cutlery Company, 
Meriden, Conn. 

Miller Lock Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Millers Falls Company, New York, N. Y. 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Mil- 
waukee "V^is 

Charles MorrUl,' New York, N. Y. 

Mundorf Chain Works, York, Pa. 

The National-Acme Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 

National Bolt and Nut Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

National Enameling and Stamping Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

National Screw and Tack Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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National Sewing Machine Company, Bel- 

videre, 111. 
National Supply Company, Baltimore, 

Md. 
National Tube Company, Pittsbun, Pa. 
National Wire Clotn Company, Niles, 

Mich. 
The Neverslip Manufacturing Company, 

New Brunswick, N. J. 
New England Enameling Company (In- 



corporated}^Middletown, Conn, 
few Jersey 
ton, N. J. 



New Jersey Wire Clotii Company, Tren- 



New York Leather Belting Company, 
. New York, N. Y. 

The Nev Manu&cturing Company, Can- 
ton, Ohio. 
Niaeara Machine and Tool Works, Buffalo, 



Niagara 



Nicholson File Company, Providence, 
R.I. 

North Brothers Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

North & Judd Manufacturing Company, 
New Britain, Conn. 

Norwalk Lock Company, South Norwalk, 
Conn. 

Ohio Tool Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

The James Ohlen & Sons' Saw Manu- 
facturing Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Oliver Iron and Steel Company, Pitts- 
buig. Pa. 

Oneioa Conmiiuiity (Limited), Onieda, 
N.Y. 

B. P. Obdyke, Incorporated, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Owensboro Shovel and Tool Company, 
Owensboro, Ky. 

Owosso Manufacturing Company, Owosso, 
Mich. 

The Charles Parker Company, Meriden, 
Conn. 

The Payson Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, III. 

J. C. Pearson Company, Boston, Mass. 

Pennsylvania Drop Forging Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

The Peters Cartridge Company, Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 

The Pniladelphia Lawn Mower Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phillips Sheet and Tin Plate Company, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Phoenix Horse Shoe Company, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Pike Manufacturing Company, Pike, 
N. H. 

Pittsburgh Rivet Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Screw and Bolt Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsburg, 
Pa. 

Fayette R. Plumb (Incorporated), Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Potter Manufacturing Company, Geneva, 
Ohio. 



Pritchard-Strong Company, Rochester, 
N.Y. 

The Pullman Manufacturing Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Reading Hardware Company, Reading, 
Pa. 

Republic Iron and Steel Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Reynolds Wire Company, Dixon, III. 

Rhode Island Perkins Horse Shoe Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I. 

Richmond Cedar Works, Richmond, Va. 

The Rock Island Battery Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Rome Manufacturing Company, Rome, 
N.Y. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut 
Company, Port Chester, N. Y. 

Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn. 

The Russell Jennings Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chester, Conn. 

Safety Door Hanger Company, Ashland, 
Ohio. 

L. A. Sayre & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Savage Arms Company, Utica, N.Y. 

Schatt & Morgan Cutlery Company, Titus- 
ville. Pa. 

F. O. Schoedinger, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Wm. Schollhom Company, New 
Haven, Conn. 

The O. P. Schriver Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Scranton Whetstone and Abrasive Wheel 
Company, Scranton, Pa. 

Seneca Chain Company, Kent, Ohio. 

S. Severance Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Sharon Hardware Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Sharon, Pa. 

Sharon Steel Hoop Company, Sharon, Pa. 

Simonds Manufacturing Company, Fitch- 
buig, Mass. 

The H. D. Smith & Co., Plantsville, 
Conn. 

Southern Plow Company, Columbus, Ga. 

Standard Arms Company, Wilmington, 
Del. 

Standard Chain ComjMiny, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Standard Horse Nail Company, New 
Brighton, Pa. 

Stancfiird Horse Shoe Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

The Standard Tool Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The Stanley Rule and Level Company, 
New Britain, Conn. 

The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 

The L. S. Starrett Company, Athol, 
Mass. 

J. Stevens Arms and Tool Company, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Superior Steel Company, Carnegie, Pa. 

N. & G. Taylor Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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The Toledo Screen Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

C. C. & E. P. Townsend Company, New 
Briffhton^ Pa. 

Tubular Rivet and Stud Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Turner, Day & Woolworth Handle Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky. 

Union Drawn Steel Company, Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 

The Union Fork and Hoe Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Union Metallic Cartridge Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Union Manufacturing Company, New 
Britain, Conn. 

United Roofinc; and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The United States Cartridge Company, 
Lowell, Mass. 

United States Horse Shoe Company, Erie, 
Pa. 

United States Stamping Company, 
Moundsville, W. Va. 

U. S. Hame Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Upson Nut Company, Cleveland, 

• Ohio. 

Utica Drop Forge and Tool Company, 
Utica,N.Y. 

Wm. Vogel & Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Wabash Screen Door Company, Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Walden Knife Company, Walden, N. Y. 

Wallingford Manufacturing Company, 
WalEngford, Vt. 

Warren Axe and Tool Company, Warren, 
Pa. 



Ward-Dickey Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, 
Ind. 

Warwood Tool Company, Wheeling, W. 
Va. 

Wheeling Stamping Company, Wheeling, 
W.Va. 

The L. & I. J. White Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

R. W. Whitehurst Company, Norfolk, Va. 

Wliite Mountain Freezer Company, 
Nashau, N. H. 

The Williams Brothers Manu^turing 
Company, Glastonbury, Conn. 

Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
New Haven, Conn. 

The Samuel Winslow Skate Manu^tur- 
ingCompany, Worcester, Mass. 

The Winsted Edge Tool Works, Winsted, 
Conn. 

Woodhouse Chain Works, Trenton, N. J. 

The Wood Shovel and Tool Company, 
Piqua, Ohio. 

Wright Wire Company, Worcester, Mass. 

Wrought Washer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Wyoming Shovel Works, Wyoming, 
Pa. 

The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 

The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio. 

HONORARY MEMBERS. 

Irby Bennett, Nashville, Tenn. 
George H. Sargent, New York, N. Y. 
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In favor of rural parcel post: Page/ 

Bennet, William S., Bepresentatiye in Congress from New York 316-323 

Foster, David J., Representative in Congress from Vermont 307-316 

Hardwick, Thomas W., Representative m Congress from Geoigia 1-14 

Marks, Marcus M., New York, N. Y 16-26,296 

Sims, Thetus W. , Representative in Congress from Tennessee 167-163 

In favor of general parcel post: 

Atkinson, T. C, Morgantown, W. Va 64-82 

Bloomingdale, E. W., New York, N. Y 163-176 

Bowker, R. B., New York, N. Y 143-166 

Cowles, James W., New York, N. Y 323 

Ingram, Frederick F., Detroit, Mich 119-143,176-177 

Shuford, A. C, North Carolina 82-118 

Stahl, John M., Chicago, 111 26-64 

Opposed to parcel post: 

Clark, Allen W., St. Louis, Mo. 261-264 

Baker, Joseph G., El Paso, 111 ^ ^... 264-274 

Bogardus, W. P., Mount Vernon, Ohio - 178-186 

Green, George E.. Peoria, 111 !.. 247-261 

Green, John A., Cleveland, Ohio 219-282 

Hutchinson, Greorae, Boston, Mass 297 

Maxwell, George fi., Chicago, 111 275-296 

Miles, S. R., Mason City, Iowa 187-219 

Richardson, Williard S., Washington, D. C 299-306 

Underhill, Charles, Somerville, Mass 233-247 

Associations represented: 

American Hardware Manufacturers' Association 340 

Farmers' Educational and Cooperative Union of America 82 

Farmers' National Congress 25 

Illinois Retail Merchants' Association 247 

Merchants' Association, New York^ N. Y 16 

Manufacturing Perfumers' Association of the United States 119 

National Association Retail Druggists 299 

National Association Retail Grocers 219 

National Retail Hardware Association 178 

National Federation of Retail Implement and Vehicle Dealers' Associa- 
tion 264 

National Wholesale Dry Goods Association 296 

Paint Manufacturers' Association of the United States 261 

Postal Progress League 323 

Retail Dry Goods Association, New York, N. Y 163 

346 
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